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with in this paper who are inhabitants of Bankura 
District are bilingtiais ; also the G^ro subject of 
this paper who has got a good Hindu name is 
possibly a bilingual. As regards religion, the sub- 
jects are divided into Hindu, Moslem and tribal 
religions. Besides these, as far as possible, the 
sept or caste division of each subject is noted 
down here. The Brahman subjects of this 
paper aie divided into : Rahri, Varendra, Sakad- 
wipi, Acharya, Gujar Gaur, Gaur, Utkal, Vaidik ; 
the Kayastbas into Dakshin-Rabri, Bangaj, Varen- 
dra and others ; the Bagdi into Tentule and others ; 
the Tili into Bisgharia and Vareiidra ; the Bsuri 
into Mana, Dhula and Shikharia; the Moslems 
into Sheikh and Syed. Again some of the castes 
which are changing their names are noted with 
their new names as I he Muchi is taking the 
name of Rishi, and the Koch, who long ago 
took the name of Rajbans'r, is now-a-days calling 
himself a Kshatriya. 


As regards the social groups dealt with here, 
their names are as follows : — 


(1) Brahman 

(2) Chatri 

(3) Gandabanik 

(4) Subarnabanik 

(5) Kayastha 

(6) Mahishj^a 

(7) Modak 

(8) Napit 

(9) Sadgop 


(10) Tili 

(11) Vaidya 

(12) Tantubai 

(13) Bagdi 

(14) Bedia 

(15) Bhuiya 

(16) Dorn 

(17) Hajang 

(18) Kalq 


(19) Namas'udra 

(20) Rajak 

(21) Rajbans'l 

(22) Sutradhar 

(23) Sufiri 

(24) Bauri 

(25) Santal 

(26) Garo 

(27) Moslem 
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(28) Moyra (80) Khaira (82) Kptl 

(29) Tamli (31) Muchi (33) Bbutuij 

Thus the representatives of 33 social groups 
are dealt with in this paper. Hence, the subjects are 
good samples of the people of Bengal, Besides 
these, for the sake of comparison, the subjects 
here are classed into “ Caste Hindus,” “ Depressed 
Castes,” “Aboriginals” and the “Moslems.” In 
this paper, the “Caste Hindu” is the term used 
as it is used in the Census of 1931 (Vol. I Ben- 
gal and Sikkim, Pp. 497-501) for the clean higher 
castes, and the “ Depressed castes ” for all 
those who are scheduled in the lists of the 
“ Untouchables ” and “ Depressed classes ’’ ; and 
those who are regarded in the Hindu society as 
AnUcharania i e. from whose hands the high caste 
Hindus will not drink a glass of water. In this 
matter, the Indian Census Report of 1931 has defined 
the terms as follows: — “The meaning of the term 
‘Depressed classes’ — is used to describe those members 
of the community who in common social estima- 
tion are considered to be inferior, degraded, out- 
caste or not fit in any way for social and religi- 
ous intercourse on reasonably equal terms with 
members of clean or higher caste ” (P. 494). 

As regards the “ aboriginals ” those castes which 
are enumerated in the Census Report as of “ abo- 
riginal derivation (pp, 499) are noted here as 
such : viz, Santal, Kora, Bhumij, Garo. 

Again, the subjects, for the sake of further 
coimpai ison, have been divided into the following oecq- 
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pational groups ; (l) Manual labour and (2) Non- 
manual labouring class, i.e. those who do not 
live on manual labour. This division has been 
carried on both amongst the “ caste Hindus ” and 
amongst the “ depressed castes ” as well as amongst 
the Moslems and the aboriginals. 

Amongst the caste Hindus I have dealt with 20 
“manual labourers” and 10 who belong to the non- 
manual class. Thus, the total number of subjects 
of ‘‘caste Hindus’’ is 124. And amongst the dep- 
ressed castes, the total number of “ Manual labou- 
rers ’’ is 24 and the number of “ non-Manual 
class ’’ is 8. Thus the total number of the sub- 
jects of the depressed castes in this paper is 32. 
Besides these, there are 10 Muhammadans or 
Moslems who belong to the “ Manual labourer ’’ 
class and 10 who fall in the category of “ Non- 
manual class’’ Amongst the aboriginals, 13 subjects 
belonsf to the ‘‘Manual labourer’’ class and 1 
belonijs to the “Non-Manual labouring class.” 

O ^ W 

Thus the total number of Manual labouring class 
is 07 and Non-manual labouring class is 123. 
This makes the total number of subjects dealt with 
here 190. 

The “All-caste” average is 9.31. c.m. ; the range 
of variation is from 8.0 c.in. to 10.4 c.m. Taken 
separately, the caste-Hindus have got the average 
9,35 c.m, ; the depressed castes have 9.25 c.m. ; 
the Muhammadans have 9.24 c.m. , the solitary 
aboriginal has 8.6 c.m. Amongst these, the caste- 
Hindu manual class has the maximum figure which 
is 9,80, f^s average, and barring the solitary abo- 
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riginal subject, the Muhaintnadan group has got 
the minimum figure. Now let us find out the 
I'esults of biometric deductions between the differ- 
ent groups. 

(i) Stature : — In the case of Stature amongst 
the four social groups of rny subjects, the caste Hindus 
give 6,138' as the maximum Standard Daviation 
and the Muhammadans the lowest. Thus amongst 
the social groups the caste-Hindus have the greatest 
amount of variability. On the other hand, between 
the two occupational groups, the Non-manual- 
labouring class gives 6,491 S.D. This shows 
its variability. 

Again, in the matter of Coefficient of variation, 
the caste Hindus, show highest figure, 3.71, and 
the Mohammedans the lowest, 2.82. As between 
the two occupational clas.se.s, the Non-rnanual labour- 
ing class has got a little higher figure than the 
other one. 

As regards the aboriginals they come nearer 
to the manual -labouring class than to any other 
group. Comparing all the groups together, the 
Non-manual labouring class shows the highest 
amount of variation. 

^ii) Arm-length In the matter of fs.D. of 
arm-length amongst the social classes, the caste 
Hindus show the highest figure and the depressed 
castes the lowest. As between the occupational 
groups, the manual labourer class has the highest 
figure. Here, it is seen that in the matter of 
arm-length amongst the social elaa-ses, the caste 
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Hindus show the largest amount of variability, while 
amongst the occupational groups the manual labourer 
class shows the greatest amount of variability. 

Regarding Variability, the manual labourer class 
shows, the highest figure and the depressed caste group 
the least number. It shows the greatest amount 
of: variability amougst the ir-anual labouring, class. 
Next in variability stands the caste Hindu group. 

(iii) Hand-length : — As regards S D. of Hand- 
length the Muhammadans give the least number 
and the manual class the highest figure. Again, 
the figures io' the table show that the caste- 
Hindus ai'e more variable in this matter than 
the depressed castes. 

In the matter of Variability, the Muhammadan 
group shows the least variation, while the manual class 
shows the highest variation. As regards, the caste- 
Hindus, their variability is higher than the dep- 
ressed caste group, and comes next to the manual 
class. 

(iv) Hand-breadth : — As regards S.D, of Hand- 
hreadth, the aboriginals shovv the least amount of 
variability and the non-manual labouring class the 
maximum amount of Variability. 

In the matter of Variability, the least amount of 
variability is to seen among the aboriginals and the 
highest am ring the non-manual labouring class. 

Comparison of data. 

Now, on reading the biometrical results obtained 
from the data, we find that the average stature 
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of all the subjects labelled in this paper as “ All 
castes” is 164.15 o.m. the range of variation is 
from 150.6 c.m. to 179.2. c.ra. On the other hand, 
taking the groups separately, we find that the 124 
caste Hindu subjects are on the average 165.59 
0.113;., the 32 “ depressed caste ’’ subjects are on 
the average 161.73, c.m., the 20 Muhammadan 
subjects are on the average 161.92. c.m., the 14 
aboriginal subjects are on the average 160.16. c.m. 
Again, taken as a class the 67 Manual labourers 
are on the average 161.7. c.m., the 123 Non- 
labouring class subjects are on the average 165.48. 
o.m. 

The results arrived at show that amongst 
these subjects the Caste-Hindu group has the maxi- 
mum figure while the aboriginal . group has got 
the lowest number. As amongst the occupational 
groups, the non-manual labouring class has the higher 
figure. 

As regards Arm-length, the average of “All- 
caste” -is 74.55. c.m., the range of variation is 
from 68.0. c.m. to 97. 7. c.ra. Taking separately, 
the caste Hindu have the average of 74.88. the 
Depressed Castes group has the average of 73.66. 
the Muhamadans have 75.39, the aboriginals have 
72.41, the Manual < labourers have 73.68, the Non- 
Manual class has 75.02, 

Among these, the Muhammadan group has got 
the maximum number and the aboriginals the 
lowest .number. As amongst the ooeupational grmjps, 
the nen-rmanual . labouring class bas.^^got tho highest 
fi^ire. 
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As regards Hand-length, the average of “ All- 
castes” is 17,13. am, the range of variation is 
from 15.1. c.m, to 20.1. c.ra. individually, the 
caste-Hindus have the average of 17.23, c.m., the 
depressed castes have the average of 16,93. c.no., 
the Muhammadans 16.61 c.m„ the aboriginals 
17.42. e ra,, the Manual labourers 17.16. c.m., the 
Non-manual labouring class 17.11. c.m. Amongst 
these, the aboriginals have the maximum number 
while the Muhammadans the lowest figure than 
the other group. 

In the matter of Hand-hreadth, the All -castes ” 
have 7.88. am. as average, the range of variation 
is from 7.1. am. to 9,8. c.m. Taken separately, 
the Caste-Hindus have the average of 7.9. c.m., 
the Depressed Caste group 7.81. c.ra., the Muham- 
madans 7.8. c.m , the Non-manual labouring class 
7.86 c.m. Amongst these, the aboriginals have 
the maximum figure, while the Muhammadans the 
lowest number. In the matter of Hand-breadth 
the manual class is nearer to the Caste-Hindus. 

Again, on the matter of Hand-index^ the “ All- 
caste " average is 46.13. Taken individually, the 
Caste-Hindus have the average of 45.99, the depressed 
caste group 46.26, the Non-labouring class 46.06. 
Amongst these, the Muhammadans have the maxi- 
mum number, the aboriginals the rainimun figure. 
In this matter, there is not much difference bet- 
ween the Caste-Hindus and the Depressed Castes. 
Again, amongst the occupational groups, the manual 
class shows a slightly higher figure then the other. 

Regarding middle-Jinger-length of 109 subjeot»| 
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(v) Hand-index : — As regards S.D. of Hand- 
index, the Depressed caste group gives the maxi- 
mum figure ; hence it shows the greatest amount 
of Variability and the Aboriginals show the least 
figure, hence it gives the least amount of Vari- 
ability. On the other hand, there is not much 
difference between the two occupational groups. 

In the matter of V, the Depressed Castes show the 
maximum figure of variation, and the Aboriginals 
the least. Again, comparatively the manual labourer 
class is less variable than the non-manual one. 

(vi) Middle-finger length : — In the matter of 
S.D. of Middle finger length, the caste Hindus 
show the maximum variability while the Muham- 
madans the least. Here, it is to be notd that 
variability arao^tst the social classes is not so great 
in the matter of middle-finger length. 

Differences of means between the Caste Hindus 
and the Depressed Caste. 

In the matter of stature, the difference of 
means between the Gaste-Hindus and the Depressed 
Castes is 2.2697 c.m. and its S.B, is 1.4544. It 
is evident that the difference is not significant 
i.e. the Oaste-Hindas are not taller than the Dep- 
ressed Castes. The non-significanoe of the differ- 
ence may be due to the small number of obser- 
vations of the Depressed Caste group. Possibly 
there is a real difference. It can be verified by 
mnltiplyiBg the number of observations from the 
Depressed Castes. In the matter of aw* lengthy 

.2 
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the difference of means is 0.0297 and its S.Ei., is 
1,0885. Here, the difference is not signiOcant i.s. 
the Caste-Hindus have not longer arms than the 
Depressed Caste group. 

In the matter of Hand lengthy the difference 
of means is 0.3173 and its S.E. is 0.2509. The 
difference is not significant. In the matter of 
Hand breadth, the difference of means is 0.1959. 
and its S.E. is 0.0704. Here, the difference is 
significant i.e. the Caste-Hindus have got bigger 
hand-breadth. 

In the matter of Hand index, the difference 
of means is 0.2774 and its S.E, is 0.6 5 CO. Here, 
the difference is not significant. 

In the matter of Middle-finger length, the 
difference of means between the Caste-Hindus and 
the depressed castes is 0.4984 and its S.E. is 
0.1690, Here, the difference is significant, i.e. the 
Caste Hindu subjects have got longer middle-finger 
length than the Depressed Castes. 

(vii) Difference of Means between the non-ma- 
nual and manual classes amongst the Hindus i.e. 
amongst the Caste-Hindus and the Depressed Castes. 

In the matter of Stature the difference of means 
between the non-manual and the manual classes 
amongst the Hindus is 2.6297 and its E.E. is 
1.4543. Here, the difference is not significant i.e, 
the non-manual class is not really taller than the 
manual class. Possibly there is real difference on 
ground mentioned beforehand. 

In the matter of Arm-length the difference of 
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means is 2.2303 and its S.E. is 1.0885. Here 
the difference is significant, the arm length of 
non-manual class is bigger than the manual class. 

In the matter of Hand-length, the difference 
of means is 0.2116 and its S.E. is 0,2514. The 
difference is not significant. 

In the matter of Hand-breadth, the difference 
of means is 0,2116 and S.E. 0.0744. Here, the 
difference is significant i.e. the hand breadth of 
the manual class is bigger than the non-manual 
class. 

In the matter of Hand-index, the difference of 
means is -1.3201 and its S.E. is 0.6501, Here 
the difference is significant i.e. the hand index of 
the manual class is bigger than the non-manual 
class. 

In the matter of Middle-finger length, the dif- 
ference 0.0733 and its S.E. 0.1690. Here, the 
difference is not significant, i.e. the one is not 
longer than the other, 

III. Differences of means between the Caste 
Hindus and the Muhammadans. 

In the matter of stature, the difference of means 
between the caste Hindus and the Muhammadans 
is 2.6101 and S.E. is 1.2916. Here the differ- 
ence is significant, i.e. the caste Hindus possess 
taller stature than the Muhammadans. 

In the matter of Arm-length, the difference of 
means between the above two groups is -1.0351 
and S,E. 1.1975- Here, the difference is not sig- 
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nifi0ant. The one is nob longer t&an the other. 

In the matter of Hand-length, the difference 
is 0.6957 and its S.E. is 0.2203. Here, the dif- 
ference is significant i.e. the hand-length of the 
caste Hindus is longer than the Muhammadans. 

In the matter of Hand-breadth, the difference is 
0.0950 and its S.E. 0.4422. The difference is not 
significant i e. one is not larger than the other. 

In the matter of Hand-index, the difference is 
1.1830 and its S.E. 0.6571. The difference is nob 
significant. The one is not larger than the other. 

In the matter of Middle Einger-length the 
difference is 0.5100 and its S.E. is 0.1558. The 
difference is significant i.e. the middle finger-length 
of the caste Hindus is longer than the Muham- 
madans. 

IV, Differences of means between the non-manual 
class and the manual class of the caste Hindus 
and the Muhammadan non-manual and manual 
classes. 

In the case of stature, the difference is 1.0051 
and S.E, is 1.2916. The difference is not signifi- 
cant. The one is not taller than the other. 

In the matter of arm-length, the difference is 
1.2851 and S.E. is 1.1975. The difference is not 
significant. 

In the matter of Hand-length, the difference is 
0.5143 and S.E. is 0,2203. The difference is sig- 
nificant i.e. the manual class possesses hand-length 
longer than the non-manual class. It is due to 
the fact that the hand-length of the manual class 
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of the caste Hindus as well as of th-e Mubana- 
tnadans is longer than the hand-length of th-e dc«i- 
naaaual class of casta Hindus of the Muhamma- 
dan class re^eotively. 

In the matter of Hand-breadth, Hand iadex aind 
middle finger-length there are no differences. 

V. Differences of ineana between the depressed 
castes and the Muhammadans. 

There is no significant difterence between the 
depressed castes and the Muhammadans in the 
somatic parts in question here. 

VI. Differences of means between the non-manual 
and the manual classes of the depressed castes 
and of the Muhammadan corresponding classes. 

There is only a significant difference in the 
matter of Hand-bi“eadth. Its mean is -0.2^16 with 
S.E as 0 1144 i.e, the hand-breadth of the manu- 
al class is bigger than the non-manual class. It 

is due to the fact that the hand-breadth of the 
manual class of the depressed caste group as well 

as of the Muhammadan manual class, is respec- 
tively bigger than the non-manual okss of the 
depressed eas-tea and the Muhamraadan. oorrespoad- 
ing class. 

VII. Difference of Means between the maurmal and 
non-manual clasaea. 

In the matter of Stature, the difference of mean 
is -3.7764 with S.B. as 0.8760. Here, the differ- 
ence is significant i.e, the non manual class is taller 
than the manual one. 

In the matter of Arm-length, the difference of 
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mean is -1.3412 and its S E, is 0,7440. The dif. 
ference is not significant. 

In the matter of Hand-length, the difference 
of mean is 0.0486 and its S.E. is 0.1650. The 
difference is not significant. 

In the matter of Hand-breadth, the difference 
of mean is 0.1979 and S.E, is 0.4140. The dif- 
feence is not significant. 

In the matter of Hand-index, the difference is 
0.0442 and its S.E, is 0.0570. The difference is 
not significant. 

Now, let us enquire about the correlations bet- 
ween different somatic parts in question here. 

(i) Correlation between Stature and Arm-length. 

In this matter, the figures in the correlation 
table show that there are positive significant cor- 
relations in all the groups. This indicates that 
with the growth of stature there is a correspond- 
ing growth of arm-length. 

(ii) Correlation between Stature and Hand-length. 

This list in the table shows that there is a 
positive significant correlation in every group ex- 
cept the manual labourer class. This shows that 
in the matter of correlation between stature and 
hand-length, the All-Castes group, the Caste 
Hindus, the Depressed Castes, the non-manual labour- 
ing class show that with the growth of stature 
there is a corresponding growth in Hand-length ; 
only in the case of the manual-labouring class 
there is po correlation, 
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(iii) Correlation between Stature and Hand-hreadth, 

In this matter, as shown in the table, there 

is a positive correlation in All-Castes group ; while 
the groups taken individually do not show any 
correlation. 

(iv) Correlation between Stature and Hand-index. 

The table shows that in the case of All-Oastes, 

caste Hindus and non-raanual class there are nega- 
tive correlations j this means, that with the in- 
crease in statue there is a decrease in Hand-index. 
Again, in the cases of manual class and depressed 
caste group there are no correlations. It is already 
seen that as there is positive correlation with 
Stature and Hand-length, therefore, there is no cor- 
relation between Stature and Hand-breadth. On 
this account, correlation between Stature and Hand- 
index is naturally negative. 

(v) Correlation between Arm-length and Hand-length. 
The list in the table shows that there is posi- 
tive correlation between Arm-length and Hand-length 
in every group. That means, there is a corres- 
ponding growth between Arm-length and Hand- 
length. 

(vi) Correlation between Arm-length & Hand-breadth. 
The table shows that there is positive corre- 
lation between Arm-length and Hand-breadth in All- 
Castes, the manual labourer class and the non- 
manual labourer class, 

(vii) Correletion between Arm-length and Hand-index. 
There is no correlation in all the groups. As 

regards the Depressed Caste group, though the coeffi- 
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cient is greater than twice the S.E. yet according 
to the “ t ” test of Fisher it is not significant (owing 
to the smallness of the samples). 

Here it is clear that as the breadthi factor 
predominates the numerator, therefore there is no 
correlation in index. 

Somatic Proportion. 

Now, we come to the case ©f proportion that 
the somatic parts in question here hear with each 
other. 

!(i) it is evident from the table ithat, in the 
case of praportion betwen Stature and Arm-length, 
the All-Oastes give the figure 2.20 i.e. the stature 
is more than twice the Arm-length. Again, in this 
matter, the Qaste Hindus havre neaily the same 
^oportion ^as the Aboriginals, while Depressed Oastes 
have nearly the same proportion as the manual 
labourars. 

(ii) In the matter of Stature and Hand-length, 
the AM-CaSte figure is S-SB i.e. is so much greater 
in (proportion than the Hand-length as given in 
the %itre. In this ;m«tter,, the Mohammedans sshow 
the maximum figure, and the aboriginals the mini- 
mum figure, i.e. the proportions differ in these 
two groups as are given in the figure. 

(iii) In the matter of Arm -length and Hand- 
length, the All-Caste figure is 4.35 i.e. the Arm- 
length is so much greater the Hand-length as is 
given in the figure. Again, in -this matter, the 
Muhammadan group has got the maximum 3^ure 
and the Aboriginals the minimum figure, 
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(iv) In the matter of Arm-Jength and Hand- 
breadth, the All-Caste propoirtion is 9,46 i.e. the 
arm-length is so much greater than the hand- 
length as is given in th-e figure. Here the Muham- 
madan class tops the list while the Aboriginals are 
at the lowest place, 

(v) In the matter of Hand-length and Hand- 
breadth, the All-Castes give the proportion as 2.17 
i.e. the hand-length is little over twice the 
hand-breadth. Here, the aboriginals show the 
maximum figure and the Muhammadans the maxi- 
mum figure. 

'(vi) In the matter of stature and mid41e fingcir 
length, the All-Castes group gives the proportion 
as 17.63 i.e. the stature is so much greater the 
middle finger-length as is given in the list. Here, 
the caste Hindus have the maximum figure and 
the depressed castes the minimum figure. 

Somatic Relation in Percentage. 

Now, we come to enquire about the somatic 
relations in percentage. In the table we see that 
arm-length of All-castes group and the Depressed 
Castes have the same figure, while the aboriginals and 
the caste Hindus have the same figures. Again, 
the manual class has got the highest figure, on the 
contrary, the non-manual class has got the same 
figure, as the All-Castes and the Depressed Castes 
groups. 

In the matter of hand-length in relation to 
stature, the All-Castes figure is 10.43 \ but the 

8 
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aboriginals top the list, and the Mohammedans 
show the minimum figure. 

In the matter of middle fiinger-length in rela- 
tion to stature, the all-caste figure is 5.67. Here, 
the caste Hindus top the list and the depressed 
castes come next to it. While the All-Castes 
group has got the minimum figure. 

In the matter of ratio between Hand-breadth 
and Hand-length expressed in percentage, the All- 
Castes figure is 46.08. Here, the Muhammedans 
top the list and the aboriginals show the mini- 
mum figure. In this matter, the All-Castes and 
the manual class have the identical figures. Again, 
the manual and the non-manual classes are similar 
to each other. 

In the matter of ratio between Hand-breadth 
and arm-length expressed in percentage, the all- 
castes figure is 10.57. Here the aboriginals have the 
maximum figure and the Muhammedans the lowest 
figure. Again, the All-Castes, Caste-Hindus and 
the Depressed Castes stand very near to one another. 

In the matter of ratio between Hand-length 
and Arm -length expressed in percentage, the AIl- 
Oastes figure is 22.99. Here the aboriginals have 
the highest figure and the Muhammedans the 
lowest figure. Again, the All-Castes, the caste 
Hindus, and the Depressed Caste groups all have 
identical figures. Further, the manual and non- 
manual groups are very similar to each other. 

Now, let us compare these figures with other 
peoples. Martin gives the following figures 
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Hand-length in percentage of whole arm-length. 


Lolo 

247 

Badener 

24,0 

Brahman ... 

24.8 

Toda ’ ... 

25.1 


Here, we see, our Bengal subjects have the 
percentage in common with the Lolo and the Badener. 
Again, Martin gives relative hand-length as 
follows ; — 

EUROPE :~ 


Little Russian 
German 
Belgian 
Norwegian 

ASIA 

Lolo 

Tamil 

Sikh 


10.9 

11.0 

11.3 

11.3 


9.8 

10.3 

10.7 


In this matter most of our Bengal subjects 
have their relative hand length shorter than the 
Europeans and the Indian Sikhs yet longer than 
the Lolo and the Indian Tamils. Here, our abo- 
riginal and manual class groups have their rela- 
tive hand-length comparatively equal with the 
Sikhs and the Europeans. 

Again, Martin gives relative arm-length (Ganze 
arm-length) thus: — 

Europe S Asia 43.2 

Norwegian 43.3 Japanese 0 

German 44-8 Cochin-Chinese 43.9 



SO 

Mttn in 

India', 


French 

4i4i8 

Kirghis 

44.5 

Belgian 

45.5 

North. Chinese 

45.2 

Lett 

44.9 

Kurd 

45.5 

Lithuanians 

47.1 

Tamil, 

46,3 


In this matter, all the groups of our Bengal 
subjects have their relative arm-length bigger then 
the Europeans of the list except the Lithuanians. 
In Asia, they approch the North-Chinese, the Kurds 
and the Tamils. 

Results 

Thus we are at the end of our enquiry. 
Here we find that in the case of our 190 
subjects, the average stature is 164.15 c.m , 
i.e.i it is below the average (hlittel) that Mar- 
tin gives for man which is 165.0 c,m ; and 
it falls within the group of his Mittel-Gross 
164.0 - 166.9 c.m, size. That means, these 
subjects in average are medium-sized. But the 
groups taken separately show that the caste 
Hindus have reached the standard required, 
ie. they fall within the “ average ” group of 
Martin, The same is the case with the non- 
manual class. But dividing the caste Hindus 
into non-manual and manual groups it is to 
be seen that the non-manual section of the 
caste Hindus numbering 104 subjects have 
166.09 as average. This group has got the 
stature taller than' the average requited. On 
the other hand, the shortest people are the 
aboriginals ; they are 160.16 c.m. in average 
i.e, they fall within the “ untermittel gross ’’ 
size (below average)- of Martin. 
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Hecfij it- is: to be- noted that the cast© 
Hlodiis and th© non-manual class; have! nearly 
the samci ay.eragQ; stature. They come up to 
the average staudard as given by Martin. 
But a. glance, at the table ot data will, show 
that, out? q£ 1.9Q, subjects the Caste-Hindus 
number 124,. while* amongst them only, 20 
are,- manuah labourer, and the; remaining 104 
ar© non-manual working, people^ And this 
^up tops, the list in ayersage. On. the other 
hand, the. non.-manual class total 123, while 
amongst, thfern. only 19; belong to the groups 
other than the ‘‘ Caste. Hindus.” Thus, the 
number of the Caste-Hindus nearly equals 
the number of the non-manual class. This 
gives the coincidence. 

Again, the depressed class group and the 
Mohammedans have nearly the same, averages. 
Here again is a coineidenee. Bub by comparing 
the difference of means of these two groups it has 
been found that there is no significant differ- 
eiic-'S between both in the somatic parts in ques- 
tiuft here 

Again, dividing the clefiieswecl castes into manual 
non-manual groups, we find that the average stature 
of the 24 manual labouring subjects is 161.19 and 
that of the 8 non-manua.1 subjects is 193-32. Here, 
we again see the phenomenon that the* average 
of the depressed non-manual class subjects rises 
higher than the manual subjects of the same castes. 

Further, the averages of the Muhammadan 
group itr most eases approximate the averages of the 
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depressed castes as said before and also of the 
manual class, though its number is divided equally 
between both the professional groups. Here, the 
phenomenon is to be observed that the stature 
of the Muhammadan manual class is comparatively 
higher than that of the non-manual class. In the 
matter of average of arm-length, the Muhamma- 
dan manual class has got the highest figure ; next 
to it comes the depressed caste non-manual group 
on the other hand, the caste Hindus, the Muham- 
madans and the non-manual labouring class, the 
caste Hindu non-manual class approximate each other. 

Here again, there is a similarity between these 
groups. And most of the subjects of these groups come 
from the same economic class. Hence, this appro- 
mation is not to be wondered at. Further, the caste- 
Hindu manual-class and the depressed caste mannal 
group approach each other in most of the averages. 
Again this is a coincidence that appears to have an 
economic basis. 

In the matter of hand-length, it may be said 
that with the exception of the Muhammadan non- 
manual class, the groups are not very similar to 
each other. Again, the difference of mean bet- 
ween the two classes is not significant. The same 
is the case with the Muhammedans. In the case 
of hand-breadth, the depresed castes and the groups 
approximate each other in average. Here, the 
caste-Hindu manual and non-manual classes have 
identical averages. In the matter of Hand-index 
most of the groups approach each othgr, Here, the 
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manual and non-manual classes have almost iden- 
tical averages. 

Again, the Muhammadans in general and the 
Depressed-Caste manual-class have almost the iden- 
tical averages. Again, the depressed class in gene- 
ral and the Muhammadan manual class have al- 
most the identical averages. The cause of this 
coincidence has been referred to above. 

In the matter of middle finger-length, the ave- 
rages of most of the given groups except the 
Muhammadan manual class, the Caste-Hindu ma- 
nual and non-manual groups, near each other. 
But of these, the averages of the Depressed Castes 
and the Muhammadans are almost identical. Again, 
the average of the caste Hindus is comparatively 
higher that of than the other social classes. Bq.t the 
caste Hindu manual class has got the maximum 
average. Probably the smallness of the number 
is accountable for it. 


Comparison with other peoples. 


Now let us enquire 

into the results 

arrived 

at in such like somatic 

matters with other peoples. 

Martin, gives the 

hand-index of different peoples 

as follows : — 




Europe 

6 

Asia 


French 

42.7 

Chinese 

40.6 

Icelander 

46.5 

Malay 

41.2 

Badener 

48,1 

Annamita 

44.7 

Arab 

44.3 

Japanese 

43.5 

In our enquiry we 

have found out 

that the 

average hand-index 

of our Bengali-speaking sub- 
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jects of “ All-castes ’’ is 46.13. Thus, this index 
is greater than that of the French and is nearly 
the same with the Icelanders and is greater than 
that of the Asiatics. But the hand-indices of our 
Muhammadan and Depressed-Caste manual group 
are bigger than that of the Icelanders. Again, all the 
groups in our table have greater hand indices than 
those of the Asiatics given in Martin’s list. 

As regards middle finger-tength Marting gives 
the following figures in M.M : — 

Lithuanians 105; Letts 106; Jews 90 ; Ana- 
mites 90 ; ChinKse 93 ; Bushmen 84. 

Here, we see that cmr All-castes index is 93.1 
M.M. and it is higher than of those given in 
Martin except the Lithuanians and the Detts. 

A.gain, Martin® gives the dimensions of hand 
in M.M, with different occupations in relation 
with stature. 

Occupation. Stature. Hand-length. Hand-breadth. Hand-index 
Smith. X.1660-1689 187 88 46.95 

Keymaker 1660-1689 192 88 46.27 


In our case, the indices of the Bengal subjects 
given an M.M. are as follows 


Stature 

Hand-length 

Hand-breadth 

Handindex. 

1641.5 

171.2 

78.77 

46.23 

(All castes) 
1660,9 

IHB 

79.0 

46.04 

(Caste Hindu 

174.5 

79.06 

46.25 


ncai'jsanual) 

1617.0 

Manual class) 
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Here, we see that our All-caste sojects of 
lesser stature /tha’D those of Martin “have smaller 
haud-len'gth %and'-breadth, but the index is nearly 
similar with that of the Key-maker group and not very 
fer femo^'ed from that of the Smith group ; again the 
caete-Hindu ndn-tnanual subjects have also lesser 
hand-length and breadth and have got nearly simi- 
lar index with the Key-maker. Further, our manual 
class group has got leSser hand-length and breadth 
than those of Martin’s manual class but its index 
is almost the same with that Of the Key-maker 
class who have higher stature. 


As regards stature, Martin^ gives the follow- 
ing list of the Middle group (160i0-169,9) 


Europe 


Asia 

d 

Polish Jews 

161.0 

Chinese 

161.1 

Spauiards 

162.0 

Baltis 

162.1 

Italians in general 

164.0 

Syrians 

162.8 

Poles 

164.5 

Tatars 

163.0 

Russians ^ in gen eral 

165:0 

Kalmnks 

163.0 

Belgians 

165 5 

Brahmans 

165.9 

Bavarians 

165,6 

Armenians 

166.1 

Here, We See, 

that our 

“ All- castes ” 

index is 


higher than those of the Jews, Spaniards and the 
Italians of Europe and those of Asiatics other than 
the 'Brahma^is and the Armenians. That is, in 
general our Bengal subjects have higher stature 
than some of the South-Buropean and East- Asiatic and 
Wfest-Asiatic peoples, and the caste-Hindu non- 
manuUl < class -With the average of 166,09 is taller 

4 
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than all the Europeans in this list except the 
Bavarians with whom it is similar, and is also 
similar with the Brahmans of the list as well as 
with the Armenians. 

Again, if we take our “ Caste Hindu ’’ and 
the “ non-manual ” class, we find that these two 
groups are similar in stature with the Belgians 
and are very slightly taller than the Russians, 
and are decidedly taller than the South-Europeans 
mentioned above ; while in Asia they stand next 
to the Brahmans and the Armenians. 

CONCLUSION. 

From our above enquiry we arrive at the con- 
clusion that the caste-Hindus are not dissimilar 
with the depressed castes in the somatological 
matters that are dealt with here, with the exception 
of possessing larger hand-breadth and longer middle 
finger-length and with the probability of having 
taller stature- 

Again, as compared with the Muhammadans, 
the caste-Hindus are taller and have longer hand- 
length and middle-finger length. 

Comparing the depressed castes and the Muham- 
madans we find that there is no signifieaat dif- 
ference between them. 

Comparing the non-manual and the manual| 
classes amongst the Hindus in general, we find 
that one is not taller than the other. But the 
non-manual class has got bigger arm-length. On 
the contrary the ' manual class has got larger 
hand-breadth aod hand-index, 
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Comparing the occupational groups of the caste 
Hindus and the corresponding Muhammadan groups, 
we find that only in the matter of hand-breadth 
the manual class has got bigger size than the 
non-manual one. 

But by comparing the manual class in general 
with the non-manual class in general, it is seen 
that the non-manual class has got only bigger stature. 
There is no other difference. 

Here, the crux of the whole thing is the 
comparative tallness of the upper classes, i.e. the 
caste-Hindus and the non-manual class. 

This may be due to the economic and envi- 
ronmental factors in which these groups have been 
brought up. Regarding it, Martin says “ It is 
worthwhile to notice the influence of general hy- 
gienic and existence conditions made on the indi- 
vidual as well as on the entire race.” Then he 
further says that, it has been proved in the fac- 
tory districts of Great Britain that bodily dege- 
neration does take place. ^ Also he says® that in 
Paris, the districts peopled by poorer classes return 
shorter stature than of those districts peopled by 
better situated classes. 


Further, Martin^ gives a table comparing the 
above classes which speaks for itself. 


Stature, 

Italy 

North 

France. 

France 

in General, 

England 

Spain, 

Students. 

166.9 

169.7 

168.7 

172.4 

163.9 

Labourers. 

164.4 

165.0 

164.4 

169.8 

159,8 


1-4. Martin — ** Lehrbuch der Anthropologie Bd I, pjp. 253-398« 
1-4. Martin — Jhidppt 264-265, 



m 


Mm m Indicia 

In the a^ve table we see that the viror.kera have 
shorter stature than the: studejats who genejjallj- 
come from better situated ejassea and live, in better, 
conditions. 

It is natural that the same hygienic, factors- 
and conditions of living, would w;ork amongst the 
Bengal subjects in question here.. Hence it is 
clear that the cause, of this difference, between our 
social and occupational classes may be said to, be 
due to the difference of the conditions of life, in 
which they live. 
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Caste Hindus. 
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Man in India. 



Caste 

Hindus 

Depressed 

Class 

Muham- 

madans 

Aborigi- 

nal 

Total. 

, 

Manual Labourer 

20 

24 

10 

13 

67 

Non-Manual 

104 

8 

10 

1 

123 

Total. 

124 

32 

20 

li 

190 


Aboriginals. 


Santal 


Kor 


Manual Labourer 
Non-Manual 


10 


Total. 


10 


1 


1 













Diterences of Meaas 37 of amongst the Hindus of different* class. 
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Difference ' *2-2303 I ±1-088500 
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Man in hidia. 
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Calculation of mean of two groups* 

To find the over-all mean of two groups of unli- 
mited size, we may take two samples of equal size 
from the two groups and calculate one mean by treat- 
ing the entire sample as one. If however, the two 
samples are of unequal size, the unbiassed estimate is 
obtained by taking the mean of the two individual 
means and not the overall mean, obtained by taking 
the two samples as one. 

Thus if the two groups have sizes nl and n2 and 
means ml and ni2 the unbiassed means =mi H-ra,. 

and not 2 


n^m^-hnamg 
Dj +na 

*Vide A. L. Bowiey — ‘‘ Measurement of precision 
attained in sawfling.” 

Memorandum published by the International sta- 
tistical Institute. Bulletin International statistical 
Institute vol. 22 fere Livre. 



Differences of Means (Caste Hindus and Mahammedan). 
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MuhammedaiiH 9*0600 9*4200 I 9*2400 




Differences of Means (Depressed Castes + Mulianimedan s). 


$0 






Hand Breadth Non-Manual Manual Mean Difference 
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58 Man in India. 

Differences of means (Manual and Non-Manual 

classes)§ 


1 

Stature 

-3-7764 ±0-8760* 

2 

Arm-length 

„ 1-3412 „ 0-7440 

3 

Hand -length 

+0-0486 „ 0-1650 

4 

! 

Hand-breadth | 

„ 0-1979 „ 0-4140 

5 

Hand-index 1 

1 1 

,, 0-0442 0-0570 


§Here, the usual formula is applied, viz : 
^a-b = 


Vide L.H.C. Tippett : '* Ihe Methods oj Statistics'* 

P 51 
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ANTHROJ>OLOt}ICAL NOTES AND NEWS. 


At the Twenty-sixth antinttl session of the 
todian Science Congress held at LaJiore in the 
first week of January, 1939, a number of papers 
were read in the Section of Anthropology. Abs- 
triicts of those papers are give below i-— 

Ethnology. 

I . R&cial affinities o f the Hindupopulation o f Orissa, 
A. K. Mitka and-B. K. Ghatterji. 

In this paper the authors analyse the -anthro- 
pometric data on the Brahraanas of Orissa and 
obsert^atioB on their integuraental ehaatieteTs taken 
by Dr. B. S, Gruha, and compare them wth Hisley’s 
data on other Orissan castes. Compa®isoD is also 
made with the Bratenanas of Bihar, and ccmcln- 
sions drawn regarding the radial 'stiains present 
in -the Sindu population of Orissa. 

,2. Substratum of Mediterranean elemefnt among the 
tribes of Sind ayid 'Baluchistan, G. H. Bor. 

Analysis ^of the antbroponretric 'measurement of 
100 Brahiiis and 100 Sindhis. Nearly equal per- 
centage of Irano-Mediterranean and Indo-Iranian 
elements are found among both. The basis 
of the Brahuis is Mediterranean "whi(fli has been 
modified by Indo-Afghan on one hand and 
by SoniO’iAlpinus or Pamiri stodk on the other 
hand. The basis of the Sindhis is also Mediter- 
ranean which has been modified by a strong Homo- 
AlpinU's sk^ik. 
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Anthropologist NoUs md News. 

3., A plm for %h& re^oimdestim o-f the matomical 
Imdxmrhs. in craniometry^ R. N. B^su. 

Some of the anatomical landmarks as prescribed 
by the Monaco Agreement are discussed. The 
difficulties in their location in some skulls are 
mentioned. The difficulties experienced in connect- 
ion with some of the craniometrical measurements 
are also discussed. 

4. Determination oj the Naston in the Living, K. P. 
Chattopadhat. 

In this paper the author discusses the methods 
followed by previous workers in fixing this point. 
He criticizes certain recent suggestions in the light 
of measurements taken by him. 

5. /Studies on the hand-form of the Bengalis, p. C, 
Biswas, 

The following study is based upon the inves- 
tigations of 140 Bengali male hands (70 right 
and 70 left hands). For this study the following 
measurements are taken • 

(1) Length of the hand--i-length taken from the 
middle point of the line joining the styjion radiale 
to stylion ulnar to the Dactylion point, 

(2) Breadths of the hand are taken in three different 
places 

(а) breadth from Metacarpale radiale to Mefaoarpale 
ulnar ; 

(б) breadth from Proxindicion to Ulnoquartion ; 

(c) breadth from Distindicion to Ulnnquartioii, 
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. The characteristics of the hand-form is deter- 
mind from a number of indices. The hand-form of 
the Bengalis is compared with that of the Swedish 
and Issa-Somali. 

6. The Pterion in Indian human crania, R. N. 
Easu aind M. N. Basu. 

A. few skulls collected . in Bengal, the diapto- 
graphing tracing were taken in all the skulls of 
the Pterion regions— : the results tabulated and 
compared with other published results. 

Ethnography. 

7. Indian Basketry — their texture and design, 
B. S. Guha, 

A comparative study of the texture and designs 
of Indian Basketry based on the specimens in 
the collection of the Indian Museum is made in 
this paper. 

8. The Vaghers of Okhamandal, S. T, Moses. 

The traditional origin of the Vaghes 
(a) from the sweat of God, (b) from the hole 
where Kashasura was destroyed, and (c) from the 
sweat of Krishna, to punish Arjuna. Really they 
are the aboriginal Kshatryas with a mixture of 
Rajput blood. The name Vagher and its deriva- 
tions : (O;) uncomplimentary name because of tiger- 
like characteristics, and (6) cooled a God when on 
a visit to hot Okha and so got the name. Occu- 
pations — Pishing, pear-fishing, piracy and outlawry, 
agriculture and as coolies, cartmen abd guides — 
Salami tenure in Agriculture — Water-divining and 
posthumous children — Their food, drinkj etc . — ^ 
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Press — Games and entertainments — Speech — Keli- 
gion — Marriage, divorce, etc, — Characteristics — Cra- 
nial and nasal measurements. 

9. Some Aspects oj the Material Economy of Trans- 
giri People, Y. S. Paemab. 

The Transgiri territory lies in the small hill 
State, called Sirnmr, very often known as Nahan 
because of the capital. The State of Sirmur lies 
arao'ig the outer Himalayan ranges between 77° 5 ' 
and 77° 55'E. and 30* 20' and 31° 5'N. It is 
bounded on the north by the Simla hill State of 
Balsan and Jubbal, on the east by the Tons river, 
which divides it from the Dehradun District of 
U.P. from which the Jumna also separates on the 
south-east, on the south by the borders of the State 
of Kalsia and the Ambala District of the Punjab. 
It is bounded on the west by Patiala territory 
and on the north by. Keonthal. 

A detailed description of the occupations of 
the people of this area, their general economic 
conditions, the state of communications and the 
interdependence of the various cultural groups is 
given. Ethnographic details about dress, decoration, 
ornaments, utensils, weapons, agriculture imple- 
ments, fishing traps and nets, musical instruments, 
etc. are provided. The influence of cultural con- 
tacts on domestic and agrarian economy is illustrated. 

10. Marital life in the Transgiri Tract, Y. S. Parmae. 

The author gives a general account of the 
social life of the Transgiri people. He describes 
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their different types of marriage, viz., Phera, JJiajra 
and Reet. The common form of marriage is Jhajra 
which is now being replaced by Phera. In Kullu 
Jhajra has come to indicate widow remarriage, 
but in the Transgiri tract it is the regular form 
of marriage. Reet is a form of marriage, without 
any ceremony whatsoever, contracted by paying a 
money price (varying accoding to the beauty of 
the girl, generally from Rs.lOO to Rs.500 and 
in many cases goes to four figures even) to the 
guardian of the girl if she is unmarried or to the 
husband of that girl if married. There is no limit to 
Reet marriages which can be as easily dissolved as they 
are freely resorted to. The influence of Reet on the 
life of the inhabitants, not only of this tract but of 
other neighbouring hills has been estimated. It has 
deprived men of their morals and women of their 
chastity. It has adversely affected their economic 
life inasmuch as the people are incurring debts 
because of it. It has been responsible for quarrels 
and bitterness within the village and feuds between 
. neighbouring villages. It has also resulted in the 
disintegration of family life and has led to insta- 
bility of family life and of family organization. 
The various measures taken to eradicate the evils 
of Reet have been detailed : also the various forms 
of marriage, polygyny and polyandry are described 
and discussed. 

11. Taboo and 'Discipline of Sex and Family^ R. JK. 
Mdkbrjeb. 

Sex taboos are social mechanisms devised with 
a view to limit the violent and exuberant out- 
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butsts of sex and fegolate these along certain 
defined and iegitinaate channels. The institution 
of mSifriage both in the savage alld mote advanced 
society is protectsi by taboo. Other taboos seek 
to limit the occasions of contact between the 
sexes and maintain the normal routine of social 
behaviour. The institution of a bachelors’ house 
and unmarried girls’ hohse, found atnong triany 
primitive peoples, also often subserves the purpose 
of provinding opportunities of courtship and marital 
apprenticeship and generally undertakes the func- 
tion of tribal schooling. 

In the course of social development approved 
forms of sex conduct rather than negative injunc- 
tions play an important part in governing marital 
life and behviour. Man’s conduct is socialized 
through the gradual interlacing of his impulses 
and interests. In family life in advanced so- 
ciety, taboos and laws are applied in very few 
cases for the prevention of sex transgressions, 
reliance being chiefly had on the attitudes which 
social environment and family traditions inculcate. 
From magic and taboo to law and punishment, 
and from these latter to attitudes, moral and 
social, — this seems to be the normal development 
of means of sex discipline. 

12. The ^Shaman’ personality : a psychological eva- 
luation. N. N. Senoupta. 

The Shaman exhibits in certain cases a marked 
change in the ‘ sex-personality ’. In other cases 
there is evidence of catalepsy, manic-depressive 
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psychosis and also of schizoid tendencies. The 
paper attempts on the basis of these data to for- 
mulate a psychological estimate of the Shaman 
personality. 

13. Mental Diseases among the Primitive Peo'ple, 
N. N. Sbngupta. 

(1) The paper summarizes the available data on 
the frequency and special forms of mental diseases 
found among primitive peoples of different re- 
gions of the globe. 

(2) It concludes on the basis of such facts that 
the cultural races are less susceptible to mental 
disorders in comparison to primitive peoples. 

(3) It attempts to formulate certain general con- 
clusions concerning the differential social factors 
operative in the two cases, of the primitive and 
of the civilized peoples. 

14. Totemism in Ancient India, 0. D. Chatterjbe. 

. The history of totemism in ancient India can 
be traced as far back as the time when the Aryans 
had settled in the Punjab and their eastward mi- 
gration was about to commence (c. B.O. 1200). 
Unfortunately, the information preserved in the 
literary works of the Vedic and post-Vedic periods 
is so very meagre that it is not possible to form 
a clear idea of the social conditions of the totemic 
peoples of India in the remote past, or to give 
a detaied account of their influence on the Aryan 
culture and civilization. In this paper, an attempt 
been made to trace the history of totemism 
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from the time of the Aryan settlement up to 
about B.O. 200 on the basis of the material 
available in Sanskrit and Pali works. 

It now appears to be a certainty that some 
influence of totemism can be traced in the Rgveda, 
the oldest literature of India, as will be seen 
from the data brought together in this paper. 
The influence becomes all the more marked in the 
later Vedic works as well as in the epics, the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, though none of them 
has preserved the namf of a single totemistic clan. 
The present writer ha > been able to discover the 
na nes of some of tho-^v clans in Greek works re- 
la 'ing to Ancient Incii:. as well as in Pali texts 
a'.id commentaries coni' sed at diflferent periods. 
He has also shown hf. v under an imperial order 
members of some totemistic elans left India and 
went to Ceylon where they finally settled down. 
The descendants of those migrants retained their 
respective totemic characters for many generations 
and at times figured in the history of that 
country. But they do not appear to have come 
into cultural contact with the Vaddn community, the 
dolicho-platyrrhine jungle tribe of Ceylon. 

15. The Disposal oj the Dead among the primitive 
tribes oJ Travancore, L. A. Krishna. Iter. 

Burial and cremation are the two common 
methods of disposing of the dead. Most of the 
primitive tribes of Travancore bury the dead. Burial 
has for its object the prevention of the ghosts 
of the dead from tormenting the living. The devices 
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intended to prevent the refenrn of malignant spirits 
are manifold. Among most of the tribes of Tra- 
vancore, a stone is planted at the head and foot 
of the grave. Great care is taken about the toilet 
of the corpse. The dead body is washed, well 
dressed in new garments, for the dead must enter 
the spirit world in their best array. Great import- 
ance is attached to the proper disposal of the 
dead. The idea is that the dead would walk un- 
less the dead body is disposed of with appropriate 
ceremony. If there is no propitiation, the restless 
spirit of the deceased will walk among them, 
bringing sickness, want, and ravages of vild ani- 
mals. The dead are buried with all the parapher- 
nalia which belonged to them in life. Everything 
belonging to the dead man is put out of sight 
and buried with him. All the tribes lead a pure 
life during the period of pollution and refrain 
from sexual intercourse, ordinary work, and amuse- 
ment. 

16. The cultural National Outlook, S. C. Roy. 

Each people in the world has in course of ages 
evolved a unique culture of its own, through the 
combined influence of environment, heredity, and 
varied contacts and social impressions. Difl[erent 
cultures have thus developed each its own cultural 
pattern, its unique racial geqius, its own cardinal 
tone, its vital rhythm. 

Through mutual contact and helpful exchange 
of cultural-traits and ideas, different cultures enrich 
each other; And this is bow group-cultures 4e- 
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velop, and provincial cultures combine into a con- 
tinental culture. A wider synthesis of different 
cultures is expected to produce a richer world-cul- 
ture, without impairing the individuality of each 
particular sectional, regional or racial culture. It 
is these variations in sectional, regional, or racial 
cultures within a province or a continent that 
impart charm, reality, and fullness to human cul- 
ture as a whole. 

17. Notes on the different types of apparatus 
used for smoking ‘Pancharang B. K. Ghaudhobi. 

In this note the author studies the various 
forms of apparatus used for smoking a particular 
kind of ‘ nesha ’ known as ‘ pancharang ’ (usually 
a blend of five kinds of ‘ neshas ’ or intos;ication8, 
viz., Ganja, Guliy Charas, Siddhiy tobacco). The 
apparatus are classified into two main groups, viz., 
(1) without water chamber, (2) with water chamber. 
The former one is a fire-baked pottery work just 
like a * chilam ’ used for smoking ‘ ganja *, into 
five small bowls. The latter is a complex one, 
and may be divided into two sub-groups, viz,, 
(i) water chamber and the mixinp chamber one 
and the same, (ii) separate mixing chamber and 
water chamber. The sub-group (ii) may again be 
classified into two types, viz., (a) single liquid 
chamber, (6) double liquid chamber. The later 
usually contains country liquor in one and ice 
water or rose water in the other. Bowls of the 
groups No, 2 are differently made, some are fixed 
with the composite, bowl while the others are 
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separable. In some cases the bowls are made 
perforated on which particles of ‘ ganja ’ or charas' 
are sprinkled and smoked. A detailed descriptions 
of the apparatus with photos and diagrams are 
given with a note on its distribution, 

18. The Sun as a folk-god, Nanimadhab Chaudhuei, 

Sun-worship has broadly speaking, two aspects. 
In one aspect he is worshipped as the abstract 
source of light and life and in the other as a 
folk god connected with fertility and having buco- 
lic attributes. 

The folk aspect of sun-worship remarkably rich 
in the Rgveda, is connected with cattle, agricul- 
ture, marriage, fertility and cure of disease. In 
the post-Vedic literature the as a folk god is 
more concerned with cure of disease and protec- 
tion of cattle. The Sun as the guadian deity of 
herdsman is a completely mdividualized, anthropo- 
morphic god in the Egv'^da and this connection 
reappears in the later te .ts under new enviroa- 
ments embodied in Gopfila-Krsna. The Vedic tra- 
dition of the Sun as o cure god merges at a 
later peiod in a rich cult possibly substantially 
borrowed from foreign sources. The Sun god 
appears to have been worshipped in connection 
with agriculture as a rural deity in Bengal in the 
Middle ages and was identified with the Buddist 
god Dharma probably under the same aspect of 
of an agricultural deity. In Brahmanical society 
folk worship is offered to the Sun god for secur- 
ing domestic happiness and offspring ; in non- 
Brahmanical society, for good harvests and offspring. 
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There is evidence of the existence of folk wor- 
ship of the Sun in other ancient lands from pre- 
historic times ; in India apart from the purely 
tribal worship of the Sun there is an unbroken 
continuity of folk worship of the Sun from the 
early Rigvedic age up to the present time. 

19. Dynamics oj Caste, R. N. Saksena. 

Since Risley’s analysis of the processes of Caste 
formation about 40 years ago, no serious attempt 
has been made to study the processes of Caste 
formation. New castes are even now being formed 
as a result of fission. A difference of locality, 
adoption or abandonment of a degrading occupation, 
a change in social practices, or even increase of 
prosperity may lead to fission. Cases of fission due 
> to change of locality are rare, since all such barriers 

have now been broken due to improved means of 
communication and transport In some cases the 
adoption of degrading occupation by certain families 
has resulted in the social disaster of that group, 
compelling them to marry among themselves, and 
thus to form a .separate sub-caste. Change in social 
practices also leads to the formation of new castes. 
Due to iucreased wealth and prosperity some castes 
are trying to rise in the social scale. The first 
/ thing they have done is to stop widow-remarriage 

and then they have tried to include themselves in 
the higher group. Changes in castes due to pol- 
lution including alleged low origin may be traced 
in some cases. 
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Finally, the author traces the stages through 
which primitive tribes, by giving up their animistic 
practices and beliefs, are being absorbed in the 
Hindu social system and forming separates castes. 

20. Prehistoric rock carvings, D. Sen. 

The writer describes some prehistoric rock car- 
vings on a series of erratic blocks near Carapbell- 
pore, Punjab, first noticed by the Yale Cambridge 
N. India Expendition in 1935. The writer in a 
recent tour has observed more of such erratics 
containing carvings of interesting designs. 

21 . A description oj the Nicobarese rat-trap, R. R. 
Mookebji. 

The paper deals with a detailed desqription of 
the type of rat-trap used by the Nicobarese. 
Morphologically the trap bears a very close affinity 
to the traps used in Sumatra and Sammoan Islands 
for the same purpose, giving an additional proof 
of the cultural connection of these regions. 

22. The Kabadi system %n Baster State. T. (1 R. 
Menon, 

The Kabadi system of Bastar by which an 
aboriginal, .suddenly met by a demand for cash, 
takes a loan from a master, and repays it in the 
from of agricultural services on remuneration, has 
the tradition of centuries behind it. In Bastar, 
where the tenants cannot sell their holdings and 
where personal belongings count for but a 
trifle, the average aboriginal cannot raise money un- 
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aided for such unavoidable expenses as that for ft 
marriage where bride-price has to be paid, or 
compensation to the girl’s maternal uncle or for 
such unexpected emergencies as a heavy fine in 
a criminal or excise case. The Kabadi loan is a 
loan without security, the only kind that a money- 
less aboriginal can raise. It helps him out in an 
emergency, and as such it is an institution which 
keeps up the stability and equilibrium of society. 
The variou uses and abuses of the system have 
been detailed. How far the system diifers from 
slavery or forced labour is explained. Remunera- 
tion of Kabadis, rules regarding residence, steps 
taken by the administration to wipe out the evils 
of the system and to end it generally are all 
fully discussed. Equivalents of the Kabadi system 
in other parts of the country are also described. 

23 , Effect oj culture-contact on the Oaros of Assam, 
J. K. Bose, 

The Garos are generally found in the Garo Hills, 
Assam, but some of them have migrated and 
settled in the plains. In this paper the author dis- 
cusses the Plains-Garos of Mymeesingh, who came 
in contact with the neighbouring people of that 
place. As a result the Garos have imbibed the 
culture of the local people and have considerably 
modified their own culture. This change of culture 
from various aspects of their life is discussed in 
the paper. 

24 , Notes on a fish-gorge from Bengal, T. C. Das. 

Description of a type of fish-gorge of the spring 

variety, found by the author in Tippera District, 
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Bengal. Distribution of the straight-gorge and its 
relation with the former variety. Antiquity of the 
straight-gorge in the West and the East. Probable 
origin of the Indian spring-gorge. 

25. The MuHas of Narayan-pur, Baster State^ 
Kb. Indbajit Singh and D. N. Majumdab. 

The authors describe the social life of the 
Murias whom Grigson has called Jhoria Murias, 
The various customs which are indigenous to the 
tribe are elaborately described and the influence 
of contacts with the higher cultural groups of 
the State discussed. 

26, Caste and credit in rural Society^ R. N. Saksena. 

The paper is a study of rural indebtedness as 
it affects the various castes in a particular locality. 
The creditors are reluctant to advance loans to 
the high castes in spite of the fact that they 
offer ^ better security, because they have become 
notorious for lack of industry, and rather ques- 
tionable honesty, and also for extravagance. On 
the other hand, some of the low castes, e.g. Chamar 
and Pasi. enjoy good credit due to the economic 
service they render to the community. Therefore, 
the status of the caste is not always an important 

factor in heightening the financial status of the 
caste. 

But the high castes may have gained a bad 
name for their extravagance or even vice; they 
still get better terms of credit than the low castes 
partly because of the better securities they can 
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offer and partly because of their social status. In 
comparison to other castes, the Ohanaars and the 
Pasis are more prosperous because they have two 
sources of income — land and labour — which supple- 
ment each other. Social causes such as huge 
expenditure at marriage, birth of child, etc., have 
helped to increase the indebtedness of the high 
castes. But the cause of the indebtedness of the 
low castes is primarily economic. The factors that 
have important bearing in caste indebtedness are 
detailed and discusssed. 


MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the Editor of Man in India. 

Sir, 

I write with reference to Dr. Bonnerjea’s rejoinder 
on the Origm of Caste in the December number of 
Man in India, but I hope he does not regard me 
as a hostile critic. The reason why I said that 
his theory appeared to me contradictory is, as he 
himself concluded, the fact that although he 
anticipated me in ascribing the origin of caste 
to a belief in magic, he nevertheless regarded it 
as introduced by Indo-European conquerors, I do 
not for a moment question bis statement that 
these believed in magic, and I do not know of 
any people, however civilized, who are really free 
from primitive superstitions, but I can see 
no reason why the Indo-European invaders 
should be regarded as having introduced a system 
based on magic when it seems likely that the 
previous occupants of the country were themselves 
at least equally steeped in magic, I still suggest 
that the basic ideas from which the caste system 
grew long antedate in India the arrival of the 
Rigvedic Aryans. The greater strength of caste 
in Southern India, and the existence of analogous 
ideas throughout the Pacific seem to me to point 
this way, though the subject is naturally one on 
which no one could venture to be dogmatic. 

I am 

yours etc. 

J, H. Hutton, 



INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

In Man for January, 1939, Mr. T. C. Das 
contributes a note on Clan-monopoly of persoiial 
names among the Purum Kukis”. Having regard 
to the smallness of the population of each 
particular clan, it appears reasonable to infer that 
what has since developed into a clan monopoly 
of personal names may have bad its origin in the 
age-long custom of choosing the name of a dead 
kinsman, and even w'hen the custom was not 
strictly followed, predilection for familiar names 
would ripen into a practical monopoly of names. 

lu Man for March, 1939, H. J. E Peake in 
an article on ^‘The First Cultivation of Wheat" 
notes that the more primitive forms of ‘Bread Wheat’ 
are grown in West India and Kashmir, besides 
Persia, Afghanistan and mountainous Bokhara, 

In the Folk-Lore for December, 1938, Water 
Asboe describes some ^‘Social Festivals in Ladakh 
Kashmir"', 

In the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society ^ 
for January 1939, A. Padmanabha Iyer describes 
in an article headed “ Serpent Worship in 
Travancord' the ceremonies at and legend connected 
with a Kavu or sacred grave for serpent worship. 
The same number continues the articles on 
“Studies in Bi/rd Myths^^ and “'Studies in Plant 
Myths” by the late Si C. Mitra. 

In the Journal of the Un/iversity of Mondtay 
for January, 1939, €r. R. Pradfean contributes an 
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article on Folk-Songs from Malwa'*, and B. L. 
Mankad contributes an illustrated article on the 
“ Rabaris oj Kathiawar (A Social Stud}?)”. 
One interesting feature of the Social organization 
of the Rabaris is that they are divided into 
three inter-inarrying groups, each group consisting 
of a number of exogamons stocks as between whom 
inter-marriage is tabood. Different aspects of Rabari 
culture are briefly described. 

In the Indian Historical Quarterly for December, 
1938, Dr. N. K. Datta writes on Widows in 
Ancient lndia'\ and Dr. J. B Chaudhuri on “ The 
Position of Mother in the Vedic Ritual’’ and on 
“TAe significance of the Vedic Rite Pumsavana’’ . 
He shows that the present day rigid rules for 
a widow did not exist in the Vedic period and the 
custom oflevirate was practised. The practices of 
niyoga and widow marriage appear to have 
existed side by side until Brahraanical law-makers 
like Apastamba and Manu began to pronounce 
against them. 

The practice of .satti^ probably a relic of 
savagery, was regarded with disapproval in the 
Rigveda and was in Vedic times treated as a 
symbolical function of which the actual execution 
was discontinued. The Mahdbhdrata mentions 
only two instances of satti, and the few cases 
of satti recorded in the Epics and the Pauranas 
occurred in the families of kings and generals. 
“But so rare was the custom even among the 
Ksatriyas that no satti took place after the 
carnage of Kurukshetra”. “It is likely that such 
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a practice was prevalent among the Seythians or 
Sakas, and that the attempts of the Brahmana 
legislator to establish satti in the fifth and sixth 
centuries A. D, were helped as much by the 
circumstances of the time as by the continuance 
of the practice in the families of those barbaric 
chiefs who were admitted into the rank of 
Kshatriyas’'. The mother in the Vedic ritual was 
regarded as the highest Guru. “She is to be 

respected by her children a thousand times more 

than the father”. In pre-natal, post-natal, and 
after-death Samskaras (religious rites), the position of 
the mother is very important. 

The purpose of Pumsavana rite is to avert any 
evil to the child in the womb and to regulate 
the sex of the future child according to the 

wishes of the parents. It is an error to suppose 
that the Pumsavana rite is performed in order 

to have male children only. The meaning of the 
word ‘Bums’ in the compound ‘Pumsavana’ is 
not to be limited to males only, the usual 
method of SutrakCiras being to include feminine 
in the masculine gender. 

In Indian Culture for January, 1939, Dewan 
Bahadur K. S. R. Sastri contributes an article on 
“T/ie Vaishnava Cult in India'' of which he traces 
the key-ideas in the Rigveda. Mr. K. K. Ganguli 
in a 'Note on the Nose-Omament in MoJienjo- 
Daro’ adduces considerations that suggest that 
the finds do not disclose any trace of ornamen- 
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tation of the nose, and that Mackay’s supposition 
to the contrary does not rest on a solid basis. 

In Ihe Modern Review for February, 1939, 
Devendra Satyarthi continues his ‘‘Rajput Songs 
of War" 

In the same journal for March, 1939, under 
the caption “The Aboriginals in the Province of 
Bihar”, Rev. 0. F. Andrews publishes, with an 
introduction referring to the good work done at 
Shantiniketan for the local Santals, an appeal by 
a silent and unknown worker among the Santals 
of Bhagalpur, for generous support and co-operation 
in the cause of aboriginal uplift in the Santal 
Parganas and Chota-Nagpur. The ‘unknown 
worker’ also adds a programme of work, and Mr. 
Andrews very pertinently concludes by saying that 
“patronising help is often worse than useless, and 
there must be an intense love at the back of 
every effort that is made”, and ‘‘the motive also 
must be pure, and not mixed up with political or 
economic exploitation”. 

The Neio Asia for January, 1939, contains on 
illuminating article on “Art and Archaeology in 
Japan’' by Dr. Kalidas Nag. 

In the New Review for January, 1939, Father 
A. Lallenoand in an article on ^RaciaUsm refutes 
'the racialist idea of fatality and determinism’ and 
emphasises the truth “that race is not the one 
and only factor of human achievement, that the 
self must play its part, that outside influences 
( e. g.; climate, education environment ) are to be 
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called in”, that “heredity ( which is one of the 
many factors in man’s destiny) can hardly be 
called racial when races are so very much mixed 
anywhere”, and “has rather a family touch than 
a race complexion” and that “in any case heredity 
never fixes anybodys destiny in a way which 
is inescapable”. 

The same number of the New Review contains 
highly suggestive comments by the Rev, Father H. 
Heras on Mackay’s two -volume Report entitled 
Further Excavations At Mohevjo-Daro" recently 
published by the Archaeological Survey of India. 

In the February (1939) number of the New 
Review^ Fr. A, Lallemand in an article on %he Racial 
Myth! summarises the view of the German 
prophet of Nazism Alfred Rosenberg's theory of 
racialist religion which regards 'soul as the inside 
view of the race’ and 'race as only the outer 
view of the soul’, and denies the immortality of 
the soul, and the Christian theory of original sin and 
redemption, and characterizes it as “a sign of 
soul-shrinking”. 

In the March number of the New Review, Rev. 
Father Sequeira in an article on ‘^Discipline in India” 
by tracing the history of Indian Education from the 
earliest Vedic times down to pre-British days, 
shows that “the Indian conception of discipleship 
(which is the true meaning of discipline) is, if any 
thing, stricter than that now prevalent in the West, 
for it is internal ( even religious ) no less than 
external”. The explanation of the relaxation of 
discipline to-day must be found ip external forces 
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not in the Indian temperament. “It was an evil 
day for Indian education when the ‘class’ was 
substituted for the ‘disciple’ and the lecturer for 
the guru, for it was an unperceived destruction 
of the Indian ideal of education.” 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Facing^ Mount Kenya ; The Tribal Life of the 

Gikuyu. By Jorno Kenyatta, with an Introduction 
by JB.. Malinowski. ( Seeker and Warburg. London, 
1939) Ep, .XXIV + 339. 12s 6d. 

In this particularly interesting volume the 
author, who is himself an African writes about 
his own people — ^the . Gikuyu and, in the light of 
a life-time of personal experience and intimate 
knowledge from the inside, gives a full and first- 
hand account of the different aspects of the tribal 
life of his people-— their origins and kinship system, 
economic life including land-tenure and industries, 
system, of' education, initiation of youth, sex life, 
marrige system, government, religions and magical 
beliefs and practices. Our author writes : — 

“The key to this culture is the tribal system, and the 
bases of the tribal system are the family group and the age- 
grades, which between them shape the character and determine 
the outlook of every man, woman, and child in Gikuyu society. 
According to Gikuyu ways of thinking, nobody is an isolated 
individual or rather, his uniqueness is a secondary fact about 
him ; first and foremost he is several people’s relative and 
several people’s contemporary. His life is founded on this 
fact spiritually and economically, just as much as biologically ; 
the work he does everyday is determined by it, and it is the 
basis of his sense of moral responsibility and social obligation. 
His personal needs, physical and psychological, are satisfied 
incidentally while he plays his part as member of a family 
group, and cannot be satisfied in any other way the fact that 
in Gikuyu language individualism is associated with black 
magic, and that a man or woman is honoured by being 
addressed as somebody’s parent, or somebody’s uncle or aunt, 
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shows how indispensably kinship is at the root of Gikuyu 
ideas of good and evil. The vital reality of the family group 
underlies the whole social and economic organisation of the 
Giknyu. It means* for instance, that the authority of the 
tribe is different in kind from that of the European national 

State. The Gikuyu does not think of his tribe as a group 

of individuals organised collectively, for be does not think of 
himself as a sociol unit. It is rather the widening-out of the 

family by a natural process of growth and di'dsion He 

participates in tribal affairs through belonging to his family, 
and his status in the larger organisation reflects his status in 
the family circle. The visible symbol of this bond of kinship 
is the family land, which is the souree of livelihood and the 
field labour. In Gikuyn society the system of land-tenure can 
only be understood by reference to the ties of kinship. In 
relation to the tribe, a man is the owner of his land, and 
there is no official and no committee with authority to deprive 
him of it or to levy a tax on his produce. But in so far 
as there are other people of his own flesh and blood who 
depend on that land for their daily bread, he is not the 
owner but a partner, or at most a trustee for others. Since 
the land is held in trust for the unborn as well as for the 
living, and since it represents his partnership in the common 
life of generations, he will not lightly take upon himself to 
dispose of it. ...Since the Giyuku outlook is essentially social, 
there are certain mutual claims which -are generally assumed. 
Relatives help and consult one another in matters of common 
concern ; anyone who is in need will go to his nearest 
prosperous kinsman as a matter of course, and hospitality is 
taken for granted.** There is no master-and-man relationship 
in economic life, and there need be little or no argument 
about the division of labour ; people grow up to know what 
is expected of them and what are the limits of their obligations, 
For such a complete community life a careful training is 
rec[uired and the Gikuyu educational system supplies it On 
its technical side it is practical from the earliest yesrs. 
...There is work for him to do as soon as he has acquired 
the skill to do it properly, and he hardly distinguishes work 
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from play. As he grows older the age-group gives him the 
democratic commpanionship of equals, Since there is plenty of 
necessary activity, of a kind suited for every age, the steps 
of his education... are real contributions ro the needs of group- 
life, „.His social education is imparted to him by image and 
ritual, the rhythm of the dance and the words of the 
ceremonial song.. ..The code which regulates the behaviour of 
relations by marriage has to be very carefully learnt '»ud 
punctually folio wed.... The age group system gives the Gikuyn 
a good grasp of the principles of democratic selection..,. Gikuuy 
religion is a dramatisation of belief, and belief is a matter of 
social experience of the things that are most significant to human 
life. 

In Gikuyu life the e :,rth is so visibly the mother of all things 
animate, and the generations are so closely linked together by 
their common participation in the land, that agricultural ritual, 
and reverence for ancestral spirits, must naturally play the 

foremost part in religious ritual .....Magical practices, like 

religion, are inspired by the daily economic and social activities 
of the people, and run through and fertilise these activities 
and refer them to the mysterious forces which surround human 
life. ...It is all these different aspects of life together that 
make up a social culture. And it is the culture which he 
inherits that gives a man his human dignity as well as his 
material prosperity. It teaches him his mental and moral 
values and makes him feel it worth while to work and fight 
for liberty. But culture has no meaning apart from the social 
organisation of life on which it is built. When the European 
comes from the Gikuyu country and robs the people of their 
land, he is taking away not only their livelihood, but the 
material symbol that holds family and symbol together. Along with 
his land they rob him of his government, condemn his 
religii^us ideas, and ignore his fundamental conceptions of 
Justice and morals, all in the name of civilization and progress. 
By driving him off his ancestral lands, the Europeans have 
robbed him of the material foundations of his culture, and 
reduced him to a state of serfdom incompatible with human 
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happiness. The African is conditioned, by the cultural and 
social institutions- of centuries, to a freedom of which Europe 
has little conception ; and it is not in his nature to accept 
serfdom for ever. He realises that he must fight unceasingly 
for his own complete emancipation ; for witnout this he is 
doomed to remain the prey of rival imperialisms, which in 
every successive year will drive the fangs more deeply into 
his vitality and strength." 

Dr. Malinowski, in his Introduction to the 
book, very truly characterizes the book as a 
“pioneering, achievement of outstanding merit. 
If other aboriginal peoples who are being sought 
to be exploited and ‘civilizaded’ by Western ‘civiliza- 
tors’ had highly educated . and thoughtful spokes- 
men like Mr. Jomo Kenyatta, they would assuredly 
have expressed similar views. 

One important social change consequent on the 
influence of Christian preaching among the .Gikuyu 
and their capacity for^ spontaneous adaptation 
deserves special notice. This is the rise in 1929 
of a new religious sect in East Africa known as 
Watu wn Mngu ( People of God ) or Arathi (Seers), 
of which an account ^ is given in Chapter XI of 
the book. It . is an effort from within to assimilate 
what appeals to them in the Christian ■ code and 
culture, while adapting it to the needs of the life 
of the polygamons Giyuku. It sanctions polygamy 
and. . communion with the spirits of their ancestors. 
Their, prayers are a mixture, of Gikuyu religion 
and Ohristianv with certain additions- new to both 
religions. 

Th©.book'ii8..one:of.absorbiBg sooiologicaldnterest. 
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Passing of the Aborigines By Daisy Bates. 
With- Foreword by the Hon. Sir George Murray. 
1938) Pp. XViii +D58. 10 s. 6 d. 

This delightful book is the record of about 
forty years spent by the author in devoted service to 
the Natives of western and southern Australia, who, 
as Sir George Murray says, are slowly perishing under 
the iiifl'Uence of a civilization which is alien to 
their instinct and destructive of their means of 
subeistance.” Of the native Australians of Perth 
the BibbulmUn Race the largest homogeneous in 
all Australia our author writes, The black man 
survit^ed' the coming of the white for little more 
than one lifetime. When Captain Stirling landed on 
the coast in 1829, he computed the aboriginal popula- 
tion of what he had marked out as the metropolitan 
area at 1,500 natives. In 1907 we buried Joobaitch, 
last of the Perth tribe.’’ With the coming of the 
white man, the root- foods of the Australian aborigines 
began to be ploughed up, the tracks to their water 
holes began to disappear, and the tribes began to 
decrease in number. As our author writes “ When the 
native’s little group is gone, he loses the will 
to live, and when the will to live is gone, he dies. 
Efforts to protect the tribes from extinction 
through the creation of Special Aborigines-Depart- 
ment in the earlier years of this century came 
too late. Efforts at evangelization, like the break-dovvn 
of their tribal laws through contact with civiliza- 
tion, also proved unfortunate. Our author writes, — 
“The one great fault of our attempts to Christianize 
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the Australian aborigines lies in our violent sapping 
of their own traditional beliefs in our endeavours 
to replace these by teaching the rudiments of the 
special creed to which we ourselves belong or 
rather to the beliefs which we have reached in our 
present state of culture, ••• They cannot catch up 
with us in one generation.” 

The love, sympathy and service of such speci- 
mens (alas t too tew ) of foreigners as the author 
herself, on whom they bestowed the loving appella- 
tion of Kabbarli (Grandmother), and such rare 
specimens of Christian Missionaries as some of the 
Spanish Trappist Fathers make some amends for 
the incalculable harm thoughtlessly done to these 
simple children of tiature by most foreigners, whether 
white or coloured. 

The present volume gives us vivid glimpses in to 
the real life, habits, and sociology of these 
vanishing Australian natives. And students will 
eagerly look forward to the publication of the 
exhaustive ethnography of these tribes which the 
author promises and for which she has patiently 
collected materials (in several heavy loads of 
manuscript cases, as we are informed by her) in 
the course of some forty years lived among them 
in the closest association. ; 


Philippine Pagans. By R. F. Barton (Routledge, 
1938) Pp. xvii -4* 271. 16s. 

The author of this interesting volume spent 
eight years (1908-1915) among the If augaos as 
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school teacher and came to know them intimately.'. 
More than twenty years later he again went to 
Ifugao-land with the special object of anthropological 
research, and the antobiographies of three fairly 
representative Ifugaos (two men, one middle-aged 
and one old, and one old woman) presented in this 
volume were recorded in May-November, 1937.' 
The author tells us that he asked his informants 
to relate the things in their lives that they 
considered most important, and took them down 
“as nearly in the way they were related as was 
consistent with fairly idiomatic translation”. The 
author’s own comments, explanations and translation 
of native words are given either in brackets, if 
brief, or in footnotes, if long. These primitive 
documents thus give us portraits of typical 
individuals living and moving in Indonesian culture 
as the products of that culture ; and gives us a view 
of that euliure as seen through the individual 

Indonesian’s own eves. 

«/ 

Such subjective presentations of primitive life are 
of special importance as giving an insight into the 
mentality and culture of backward people. 

The Dark Room. By R. K. Narayan (Macmillan, 
1938) Pp. 210. 6 s. 

This a novel which depicts family life in southern 
India. Though Western influence appears to have 
invaded the corners of the Tamil family depicted in 
this book, such influence would appear to be extremely 
superficial. In fact, South Indian domistic life, as 
presented in this volume, might in its essentials repre- 
sent middle class Hindu society as it was in Northern 
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India 'fifty years and more back. Tfoe existence 
in the house of a “dark room” bo which the 
mistress of the house betakes hersel f in her anger 
and anguish when the imperious husband’s u-nkind- 
ness upsets her, and the advice given to her 
while in that condition by a female friend— ‘I have 
never opposed my husband or argued with him 
at any time in my life : I might have occasionally 
suggested an alternative, but -nothing more -what 
he does is right. It is a wife’s duty to feel so! ” 
Such sentiments, whieh appear to have an old world 
flavour about them, wauldiappear to readers of this 
book to be still not unusual in south I ndia. As for the 
story it is well conceived and -well told and the 
characters are types net unfamiliar in India or else- 
where and are well drawn, The foreigner will, how- 
ever, be quite mistaken if he takes the headstrong 
husband, Ramaui to be the proto-type of the average 
Hindu husband, although the wifely de-votion of 
Savitri is still a common feature among Hindu wives. 
The fragment of lowly life in Sukkur village is 
no less interesting and true to life, and is as 
realistically preaeuted as the town life of the bour- 
geoise. 


A Cloud That’s Dragojiisli : A Tale of Primi- 
tives. By Verrier Elwin (John Murray, 1938). 
Pp, 26.4. 

Mr. El-win gave us, in his two previasts boote, 
realistic descriptions, m the light of intimate 
knowledge and sympathetic insight, of the hand 
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life led iby the a<boi:igiiial tribe of G-oads living 
in villages .nestled n.inong the Mils and jungles 
of the Central Provinces in India. In this volume 
the stage is set wider. The author here depicts 

the hard and uniserable life led not only by the 

aboriginal Goods but also by their neighbours, 
the Prodhans and the Baigas. We have here a 

vivid picture of the Goods, proud of royal blood 
and kingly traditions, with their neat houses of 
bamboo walls earefully plastered with mud and 

white-washed, standing each in its own compound 
containing a little garden of tobacco and field of 
maize and sweet potatoes, gleaming in the sun on 
the slopes of the hills ; perched higher up on 

the very top we see the dirty and over-crowded 
huts of the priestly tribe of Baigas, poor in worldly 
possessions and power ; down below are the houses 
of the Pradhans, those romantic, music-loving 
‘‘younger brothers of the Gonds” ; and further 
down we see the house of the solitary* Agaria or 
black-smith family that serves the Gonds, Baigas 
and Pradhans of vilkge Sitalpani. 

Whereas the first two books of our author 
were concerned mainly with the smaterial ills and 
physical tribulations and diseases of the aboriginal 
Goads, the present volume deals particularly with 
the spiritual ills of these tribes of the Gond 
hills, the “dragonish clouds” that overshadow 
primitive existence, — the belief in and fear of 
witchcraft and the horrible practices connected 
therewith. 

The deuoumeut of this very interesting *Tale 
of PiHmitHves’ r.ev<eals the dawn -of a new spirit— 
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the . recognition . of . the claims of. reason in- 
preference to those of old-world magic and 
superstition. Wise and honest Panda Babu, the 
most celebrated Gond gunia of the district, 
though not wanting in respect for reasonable- 
laws and institutions, is represented as lifting 
“the cloud that had so long hung above the 
village’’ by exposing the deceit and devilry 
generally practised under the name of divination 

and witch-finding. Thus aided by this new 

preference for reason over the forces of magic 
and superstition, the young Good heroine 

Motiari is rescued from dire disgrace and 
persecution under which, through the machina- 

tions of her family’s enemies, she had already 
been smarting, and a disgraceful death which 
was about to overtake her. 

Vivid realistic description, a pleasant style, 
the author’s intimate knowledge of the details 
of aboriginal life in India and, above all, his 
penetrating sympathy and deep insight into 
primitive mentality, make the book a very useful 
introductiou to the study of primitive life in 
India, And to those who gather knowledge of 
primitive life only from abstract scientific ethno- 
graphical monographs, books like the present will 
give a much-needed realistic presentation, however 
fragmentary, of such life. 


The Mind of Primitive Man, By Franz Bbas 
(Macmillan, New York. 1938) Ppx +285.. $2*75;- 
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Students of Anthropology will eagerly welcome 
this revised edition of a standard work of primitive 
mentality. Since 1911, when the first edition was pub- 
lished, a considerable amount of work has been done 
in all branches of anthropological science from fresh 
points of view ; and in view of these new data and new 
view-points, the author has re-written and re-arranged 
a large part of the book. On a full consideration of all 
relevant facts our author has come to the conclusion 
that there is no fundamental difference in the ways 
of thinking of primitive and civilized man, that the 
functions of the human mind are common to the 
whole of humanity, and that a close connection 
between race and personality, has never been esta- 
blished. Unfortunately race prejudice is still an 
important factor in life. ‘‘Still worse is the subjection 
of science to ignorant prejudice in countries controlled 
by dictators.” None of the claims for substantial 
difterences between races — Nordic or Negro, ‘Aryan’ 
or a Mongolian — appear to be scientifically sound. 

“The difterenoe in the mode of thought of primitive man and 
that of civilized man seems to consist largely in the difference 
of characters of the the traditional material with which the new 
perception associates itself” (p. ‘221). “Neither among civilized 
nor among primitive men the average individual carries to completion 
the attempt at causal explanation of phenomena, but only so 
far as to amalgamate it with other previous knowledge, we 
recognize that the result of the whole process depends entirely 
upon the character of the traditional material. ” (p 222) “ An 
important change from primitive culture to civilization seems 
to consist in the gradual elimination of what might be called 
the emotional, socially determined associations of sense-impressions 
and of activities, for which intellectual associations are gradually 
substituted. ” (p. 252) . Our tendency to evaluate an individual 
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according to* the picture that we form of the class to which we 
assiga him, although he may not feel any inner connection with 
that class, is a survival of primitive forms of thought. The 
characteristics of the members of that class are highly variable 
and the type we constract from the most frequent characteristics 
supposed’ to belong to the class is never more than an abstraction 
hardly ever realized in a single individual, often not even a 
result of observation, but an often heard tradition that deter- 
mines our judgment. Freedom of judgment can be attained only 
when we learn to estimate an individual according to his own 
ability and character. Then we shall find, if were to select the 
best of mankind, that all races and all nationalities would 
be represented; Then we shall treavsure and' cultivate the variety of 
forms that human thought and activity has taken, and abhor, as 
leading to complete stagnation, all attempts to impress one pattern 
of thought upon whole nations or over upon the whole world,’' 
(p,2r2) 


Principles of Economic Sociology. By D. M. 
Goodfellow. (Routledge, 1939). Ph. X + 289 12s, 6d. 

lu this volume the author, who was a Lecturer 
in Economies in the University of Cape Down, seeks 
to trace and illustrate the principles of Primitive 
Economics in the life of the Bantu people of South 
and East Africa. As between their two main sources 
of subsistence,, with agrioaltuBe and the- herding 
of liv«-stoofc, the balance has now shifted 
towards'agriouttttre. Our author how shows technique, 
knowledge, social orginization and religion "all 
combine to make of Bantu agriculture a system 
of activities coincident at every point wdth the 
iinportajat element of thO' peopIi^Uives”. "A^griCuh 
tare' satisfies^ not metel|]i)'’ the primary' need- for food, 
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-'bufc also the complex needs which are so inter- 
'twined with Santu social organization. Agriculture 
-is iu itself a complete system of activities, having 
many aspects, which coincide with needs. Its 
social aspect is strong and gives direct satisfactions. 
Its religious aspect helps to control the outlay 
•of resources. Its political aspect makes possible 
the government of units, big and small, from the 
group of homesteads up to the great tribe. Its 
economic aspect, intertwined in practice with all of 
the others, is one of the dominant ways in which 
the Bantu share tasks, expend resources, share 
rewards and get the best results within the limits 
set by their own culture for effort made.” 

Dr. Goodfellow has clearly brought out how the 
structure of a society plays a fundamental part 
in the making of economic' decisions. 


A Primitive Philosophy of Life. By J. H. 

Hutton, (Clarendon Press, 1938) Pp. 54. 

This is the Frazer Lecture delivered by Prof. 
-J, H. Hutton in 1938. The customs connected 
with head-hunting among the NagSs of Assam 
.first suggested to Dr, Hutton the idea of the 
^primitive Naga’s belief in the soul as a material 
or semi-mat4rial substance separable from the 
•body it temporarily inhabits. The similar doctrine 
among the Karen tribe, of Burma and parallel 
dieliefs in soul-substance elsewhere in Assam and 
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in Indonesia, and such as the belief among the' 
Lusheis of Assam in the occasional metamorphosis- 
of soul, of the dead into hornets or into the 
form of dew and taking re-birth in human form 
in the event of falling on a person, confirmed in 
this view. “Once given the idea of soul-stuflP, of 
life, that is, as a finite substance permeating or- 
ganic and even inorganic matter, ideas of anixnisrn 
and totemism, metempsychosis, of mana and of 
magic, may all evolve from this same origin, — 
the idea of life-matter. The author makes the 
plausible suggestion that probably the limitations 
of primitive language (which is poor in abstract 
but rich in concrete terms) have played a part 
in determining ideas as to life and the soul, and. 
in canalizing, as it were, the development of ideas 
of the soul. Thus the idea of a plurality of 
souls ■would appear to have arisen from ‘'attempts 
to express in concrete terms the supposed activi- 
ties of soul or of life-matter.’* 

This lucid exposition of the author's philosophy 
of primitive life demands careful and serious con- 
sideration. 


The Dravidian Culture and its DifiEusion. By 
T. E. Krishna Menon (V, Sundra Iyer and Sons- 
Ernakulam, 1937). Pp. iv-fl07. Es2, or 3s. 

That Dravidian culture, which has a long and 
glorious history behind it, forms the main substra- 
tum of modern Indian culture including Hinda 
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religion, and that the Dravidian race of Mediter- 
ranean affinities forms a main substratum of Indian 
ethnology is now generally admitted by scholars. 
In the present book, the author has done a real 
service to the reading public by industriously 
collating and setting forth in brief various items 
of fact and opinion on the point, many of which 
are of undoubted authority and a few of doubtful 
validity. Opinions referring to the lost continent 
of Lemuria ” having been “ the seat of the earliest 
civilization” (p. 11), or quotations from Annie 
Besant and Bishop Leadbeater on matters of Bth- 
nology (p. 65, foot-note), would appear to be out 
of place in a scientific brochure. Authoritative geo- 
logical opinion speaks of the so-called ‘‘ Lemurian 
as having been submerged probably before the 
evolution of man, and the theosophist’s ‘ root -races ' 
and ‘ sub-races ’ are not recognized by anthropolo- 
gists, and the suggested identification of Astikcb 
with Aztec (p. 76) would appear to be fanciful. 
Again, the identication of the Mongoloid Nagas 
with the probably Indo-Mediterranean Nagas of 
ancient Hindu literature, has little to support it. 
The categouoal statement (p. 57) that “ the caste 
system and the worship of Kali, Siva, Vishnu, 
Parvati, Subrahmania, and Ganesa are of Dravi- 
dian origin,'* would seem to require at least cer- 
tain modifications and qualifications. The statement 
at p. 10 that the “ Kbiarians came from east or 
north-east” is a doubtful proposition, and the 
terra ‘ Kolarian ’ is now antiquated and practically 
discarded and rightly so. A few other similar 
doubtful statements might be picked out. One or 
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two references, too, are not accurate, thus the re- 
ference to' ‘tTayaswal ’ (p. 9) ‘should be to ‘S, C. 
Royj^' and the reference' in foot-note 1 to p. 10 
should be “ Presidential address to the Anthropo- 
ibgical section, etc?' " However, inspite of such naindr 
detects, '^'the book gives a fairly good popular 
surWy' of ‘the dlffusiOh of Bravidian ' (particularly 
Rerala) ' culture. 


Indology. 

The Mahabharata Fascicule 9, the first half of 
Udyogapa’rvan (i) Edited' by Vishnu S. Sukthankar. 
tPobnk,' ' ‘Bhahdarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
1937)' 'Pp; 400. ‘ ‘ 

By publishing this first critical examination of 
India’s greatest Bpio^ the talented author and his 
band’ of ‘Bchdlafly coUaboratofs of this monumental 
work have laid all' Indian scholars and students and' 
particularly students 'of Ihdology all over the 
wbirld, under a keep' debt of gratitude, D'f! Suk- 
thaukar and his demoted of co-operators are etni- 
nentTy' qualified fo acconi'plish successfully this 
great task ihey have undertaken. ‘ In the Decera- 
bUr' huthber,' 1937*, ' 'of this jburnal, in our review 
of Fascicule A ’of this great work, Wsaid, '“If 
the subsequent' parts keep up,”' as we are confident 
*1^®! high stah(^ard of, scholarship reaehe4 
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in the present facsicule, the work will remain a 
standing monument to Indian scholarship.*’ The 
present Facsicule fully maintains the standard and 
this notable work with its invaluable textual re- 
construction of the Mahabharata will, without 
doubt remain an endwing monument of Indian 
scholarship and critical acumen in the domain of 
Indology. 


“Announcement of important 
New Publication” 

Sir James Frazers 


*‘The Native Races of 
Asia & Europe” 

will appear on June 21st 1939^ 
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SOCIO-LINGUISTICS IN INDIA, 

By 

T. C. HoDSON, M.A. 

Frofesior of Anthropology in the Oxford University, 

There are 225 languages in India. Two {Anda- 
manese and Burushashki) are not as yet proved to 
be related to any other languages ; and, of the 
others, which form groups or families, the Dravi- 
4ian languages again stand apart ; the Austro- 
Asiatic languages, the Tibeto-Chinese languages 
and the Indo-European languages are related 
to forms of speech in use outside India. Some 
of the Dravidian languages (Kota, Poda, Kurukh, 
Gonde, Malto, Kui, Brahui) are regarded as non- 
literary, while others have old literatures behind 
them. In the Tibeto-Chinese group, Tibetan 
and Burmese have ‘ literatures,’ both strongly 
affected by Indian contacts. Lepcha and Meithei 
have some literature. In the Austro- Asiatic group, 
Mon (Talaing) and, in recent times, under mis- 
sionary influence, Khasia, have literature which in 
the case of Mon is ancient and, again, affected 
by Indian, ideas. In the Indo-European group 
written literatures, ancient, important and still in- 
fluential, distinguish this group from the others, 

I 
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Then, as to social organisation, -tribal groups 
with social structures ranging from the simple 
bunting bands of the Andamanese to the com- 
plexity of the Gond groups or the Mundari speakers, 
have a definite distribution, being found in every 
State and Province (except perhaps the Punjab) 
under special conditions and environment. The 
Caste-system, — so ancient, so rigorous,— -extends with 
differences, from north to south and from west 
to east, but not to Burma where the social order 
rests on the rtlles of the Tjhamma-pada. Islam 
has' strength in the North-west and in Bengal, 
but there are Islamic societies elsewhere. The 
Sikhs and the Jains^ have their ‘ homes ’ in dis- 
tinct areas. 

The tribal system is in general a village sys- 
tem. Sometimes a village is an entity, — linguistic, 
political, marital and economic ; or it may be 
linked with others. Elsewhere we have urban and 
village societies in combination of varying degrees 
of interdependence and reciprocity, towns and 
cities which serve as havens of refuge for mino- 
rities and are heterogeneous while rural communities 
are homogeneous. Such in brief are the salient 
features of the general conditions of social life in 
India. Everywhere are old and young, men and 
women, all moving onwards, on a fixed patteru. 

Lahguage, says General Smuts {Holism and 
Hvolution^ p. 24.^), is a purely social instrument 
“which is of great imporfance in the development 
of individuality.’^ Anthropoiogists have learnt from 
Prof. Malinowski that language is “a mode of 



behawoui:, ,an indispensable ,eI,ein 0 jB.t .ojf APncterted 
lijunaan aGfcio.n-j and jbo regard it as a m.eajas .for 
tr.ue expression or ,e.mbo.dinient .of jt.honght is tp 
take a ,one-;sid,ad vieyr ,of pne pf its most derivate 
and specialised functions.” {Meaning of Meaning, 
p. 480-1). 

We know that persons come early into our 
life (A. R. Brown : Andaman Islanders, 2nd edition, 
1933, p. 378) and in practical every-day life we 
use terms of address to the persons we meet, we 
.use pronouns, we use ‘ imperatives ’ and we use 
‘ interrogatives.’ We know, too, that each word 
has a .meaning which, as Malinowski says (p. 488), 
“is made .up of experiences of its active uses,” 
or, as Smuts puts it, “ Through the naming power 
of language several items of experience can be 
grouped together under one name.” If we assume 
this to be fundamental, the various modes of ad- 
dress become important. We have to study the 
personal name, the relationship term, the status 
terra ; we seek to know in what conditions, by 
whom, and how are these used. To understand 
this we should seek to know all we can about 
the relationship systern, the name-giving methods, 
the conditions regulating status, in each social 
and linguistic group. The work done by pronouns 
(jf, the speaker, and thou ,[or you'\ the bearer) is 
very great and we have to study on the linguistic 
side the various pronoun forms and their functions. 
We have to study the context of these pronouns 
whidh have in some oases a specefic social sanc- 
tion and meaning. Context is an integral element 
as will be shown later. 
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If Smuts is right, and I think he is, in say- 
ing that “the power of forming general concepts 
becomes possible only through the social instru- 
ment of language,” we find in it the means of 
classifying our experience. We know now something 
about the Classificatory Systems of Relationship, 
(See Prof. Radcliffe-Brown’s Studies in Oceania) 
and can realise that they are realities, not curio- 
sities, and based on facts. 

But by language we classify other experiences 
as well as those of persons and as “ the word 
has a power of its own, is a means of bringing 
things about, is a handle to acts and objects and not a 
definition of law ” (Malinowski, p, 489). We have to 
see how ‘ things and objects ’ are ‘ classified ’ by lin- 
guistic devices. This brings us again into social life 
at once, for we find that with the Andamanese, 
in the Burusho, with some Tibeto-Burmans, with 
some Austro-nesian languages, as also in America and 
Africa, there is a method of classification based 
on the ‘ part and whole ’ division, and this has 
far-reaching effects. Does this mean the same, 
work in the same way in the Hindukush, as in 
the Bay of Bengal? Some people like to indulge 
in speculations and guesses about origins and dif- 
fusion and they can tackle these matters as they 
please. The better, but the slower, way is to see 
how each society works, what these things mean 
in, and to, that society, how language works. To 
do this we have to restrict ourselves almost en- 
tirely to modern, well-balanced heads of non-litera* 
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turalised tribalists ; and we have them in India, 
as will be seen in later articles. 

Thus, and thus only, can the comparative me- 
thod — so dear to many, so misleading if incompe- 
tently used, — be safely employed, because we shall 
then know’ something about the real meaning and 
the functions of any custom to, and in any society. 



II. TRIBAL CULTURES AN© ACCULTURATION. 

Bt 

J). N. MaJUMDAB, F.B.A.I. 

Introduction. 

As a field investigator, I have had the privilege of 
studying first-hand a number of tribes and castes liv- 
ing in accessible and inaccessible areas during the last 
twelve years. In all these investigations I had as- 
sumed more or less a monographic attitude so that 
like all monographists, I fixed my attention on a 
single culture at a single epoch of its existence and 
tried to delineate it with the utmost fidelity. I found 
this attitude extremely helpful as it revealed the 
subtler aspects of the culture concerned which would 
have been difficult to decipher had the culture been 
differently viewed. This is why almost all field 
anthropologists have written monographs and our 
knowledge of primitive social institutions is derived 
mostly from monographic studies of savage or semi- 
savage cultures. We have in India some very impor- 
tant monographs on primitive tribes. Some of these, 
however, are extremely authentic as the authors of 
these monographs have taken immense care and pains 
to describe the traits of each culture with scientific 
accuracy. Such, for example, are the monographs on 
the Cbota-Nagpur tribes by Sarat Chandra Roy, 
those of the Naga tribes of Assam by Dr. J. H. 
Hutton and his colleague Mr. J. P. Mills and a recent 
publication by Mr. M. V. Grigson on the Marias of 
Bastar, 
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There is, hfoweveri one inherent defect in this mch 
graphic delineation of cultures, a defect whieb become® 
increasingly vital as we proceed to describe- oultures 
which have been penetrated by other cultures. The 
monographic method in amateur hands has ravariably' 
failed to separate- the native warp from the foreign 
woof, and has failed also to evaluate the importance of 
the role of diffusion in cultural progress. In India 
most of the tribal groups have come in contact with 
higher social groups and rites and customs intro- 
duced from highly organized societies have blended 
with those of a primitive or infantile character. It is 
therefore, imperative that the monographic method, 
though highly scientific should be followed with cau- 
tion as the conditions under which the tribal groups 
live to-day have undergone tremendous changes. How 
far social life has deflected from tribal norms under 
pressure of alien cultures needs to be estimated before 
the picture of a culture may be complete. This has 
made me undertake a coniparative study of the social 
institution.s of a number of groups living in a particu- 
lar geographical area, in order to estimate the r6le of 
cultural contacts in primitive social life. Analysis 
hhs shown how significant are the effects of such con- 
tacts, how social groups are adapting themselves to 
changed socio-economic conditions, also hoW maladap- 
tation is leading to tribal extinction or absorption into 
more dynamic and vital cultures. 

In 1929, two years before the census of 1931 was 
undertaken, I rhade a first-hand study of the Korwa 
(Mirzapur) culture and for the first time I could rea- 
lize the importance of cultural contacts on primitive 
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races. In the District Gazetteer of Palamau, the 
Korwas are described as follows : ‘In appearance 
they have a greater resemblance to the African Neg- 
roes than any of the Munda tribes, round faces, very 
black skin, large mouths, very thick lips and broad 
flat noses. They are short, thick-set men with deep 
chests and broad shoulders giving the idea of great 
power, at the same time they are exceedingly active. 
Like all wild tribes they are very poor cultivators and 
subsist upon herbs and roots and the produce of the 
chase’. Such an active and powerful tribe much 
more interesting from the cultural point of view are 
the Korwas of Mirzapur who are distributed over the 
fringes of the Chota Nagpur Plateau and are at pre- 
sent a dying tribe with little or no ambition in life, 
scarcely getting a full meal a day and always at the 
mercy of moneylenders whose serfs they are for the 
debts of their forefathers as well as their own. I 
made an intensive study of the discomforts they were 
suffering from, and how they have responded to them 
but I could see that they were on evil days ; they 
have been decreasing in number from decade to de- 
cade but to-day they have reached a stage when their 
disappearance or exit will soon become a fait ac- 
compli (See my paper on Primitive Society and its 
Discomforts. Proceedings, Second Population and 
Family Hygiene Conference, Bombay, 1938). 

In an article on ‘ Race and Adaptability ’ in the 
Journal oj the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal (New 
Series), Vol. 25, 1929, No,- 1, I wrote the following 
passage .* ‘ If the rapid disappearance of the primitive 
tribes is one of the inevitable results of civilization 
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and if it is due to the change from the unfettered life 
of the jungle tribes to a so-called ordered existence or 
a life of degraded serfs, which hav^e been more or less 
responsible for a complete change in their mental out- 
look, it is all the more essential that the factors of 
this civilization should be analyzed and some sort of 
protection should be provided for in order to enable 
them to hold their own against the onslaught of 
foreign ideas 1 discussed in this paper the various 
factors which are responsible for raaladaptation of the 
primitive stock and also showed how far groups can 
progress by a process of acculturation provided the 
impacts of cultures are not too violent. As the Cen- 
sus of 1931 was approaching, I made a special plea 
for a study of the effects of contacts of civilization on 
primitive groups. 

In the questionnaire issued by Dr. J. H. Hutton, 
Census Commissioner of India, 1931 which was com- 
municated to me by him, provision was made for such 
an inquiry. Some data were collected by the various 
Censms Superintendents although it may be mentioned 
that the inquiry was not systematically followed up 
in every Province. Besides, the data were often col- 
lected through persons whose knowledge of primitive 
life and conduct was not very satisfactory, with the 
result that much still remains to be done on this sub- 
ject, The results of this inquiry have appeared in 
special appendices to the Census Reports and furnish 
very important material for comparative study of con- 
ditions prevailing in different cultural zones, A simi- 
lar and more intensive inquiry may be profitably un- 
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dertaken during the coming Census so that not only 
the recent changes in tribal life could be known, but 
it may be possible to check the data already recorded 
in the previous Census. As there are more than 30 
million primitive people in India, which is nearly half 
the population of Nazi Germany, it is necessary that 
we know how they live and feel, what are their dis- 
comforts and how they can be helped to tide over 
periods of crises, so that the administration concerned 
may take more genuine interest in their welfare, I 
should further suggest that instead of collecting data 
through untrained enumerators or the inferior staff of 
the local administration as is the usual practice, 
trained anthropologists may be appointed to do this 
work. I should think that if two or three anthropo- 
logists in selected areas, study these processes of 
adaptation and maladaptation intensively, the data 
will be of far greater moment than extensive inquiries 
carried through novices or people whose knowledge of 
primitive conditions is of doubtful value. 

In the present address, I propose to discuss the 
importance of cultural contacts, the effects of such 
contacts on primitive institutions and various customs 
and traditions, primitive as well as advanced, and how 
they have blended and the contribution of each of the 
cultural groups living in the culture area, to the for- 
mation of an interesting culture complex. I have 
selected for this purpose, the state of Bastar in the 
Centra! Provinces, where I worked during the last 
summer vacation and where I intend continuing my 
investigations in future. I should mention here, my 
grateful thanks to the administration of Bastar, parti* 
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eularly to the present Dewan, Mr, E. S. Hyde, I.O.S., 
whose keen interest in my work has made it possible 
for me to collect the mass of material I possess on 
Baatar. An anthropologist, if he wants to do any 
substantial work, must be in the debt of a large num- 
ber of people, particularly the administration of the 
area where he sets to work, but he must be lucky 
indeed if be finds the administrative head of the area 
genuinely interested in the work of the anthropologist 
and such W’as my fortune in Bastar. The facilities 
that were provided by the State, and informations 
which the administrator and his staif supplied me vo- 
luntarily, and above all the courtesy that w'as shown to 
me and my colleagues, testifies to the generous sym- 
pathy the state has for its people. To my student assis- 
tants, Mr. Indrajit Singh and Mr. S. A. H. Rizavi, I 
owe a great deal, as without their help I could not 
succeed in exploring much of the interior parts of 0. 
P, which we have done during a comparatively short 
period. Mr. Indrajit Singh has looked to the manage- 
ment of the tour and Mr. Rizavi has acted as photo- 
grapher. 

Descriptive account of Bastar. 

Bastar is the largest and most important Zerain- 
dari under the administration of the Central Provin- 
ces. Prom the report of Captain Hector Mackenzie, 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, Central Pro- 
vinces, 1863, it appears that the state was originally 
an extensive one, from about 235 miles from North^to 
South about 182 miles from East to West, By an 
earlier estimate its area was 20,400 square miles (170 
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miles from North to South and 120 miles East to 
West). The revised figures according to the Survey 
of India,, put the area as 13,725 square miles and it 
lies between 17'46" to 20'14"N. and 80'i5" and 82'i"E. 
To the north of Bastar lie the Kankar state and the 
Dhamtari Tahsil of Raipur District, and to the east is 
situated the Zeraindari of Jeypur in Vizagapatam 
District. The Godavari river forms the southern 
boundary of the State and the Chanda District lies to 
the west. The country is hilly and covered with 
forests. The central and north-western portions of 
the State are rugged and mountainous. A plateau 
with an elevation of approximately 2,000 ft. above sea- 
level lies to the eastern part of the Slate running from 
north to south. Jagdalpur, the capital of the State, 
lies to the south of the plateau. The Indravati river 
which joins the Godavari after forming the southern 
boundary of the State, flows across its centre from east 
to west thus partitioning it into two portions. The 
north-western border of the State is covered by a 
mass of rugged hills known as Abujraarh which aflFords 
shelter to the most primitive section of the population, 
viz. the Maria Gonds, better known as the Hill Marias. 

The forests to the south-west contain some valu- 
able teak but towards the north-east the sul replaces 
the teak. In the hills bamboo is luxuriantly grown 
which provides building material to the people of the 
State. The climate is damp and unhealthy during 
the major part of the year, the rainfall is 58' 66" 
while temperature varies from 120. to 46°F. The 
density of population for the whole State is 24 or 25 
persops per square mile and varies from place to place, 
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from 4 persons or less per square mile in the hiiJy 
tracts to nearly 50 per square mile round about the 
capital of the state. The total population of the 
State according to the latest census figures is 5,24721 
of which 2,63,248 are males and 2,61,473 are females. 

Ethnological and Linguistic Divisions. 

The native population of the State are known to 
belong to the Good race. The foreigners and immi- 
grants who have settle in the State are believed to 
have freely inter-mixed with tire native population. 
The order of social precedence in the State is as fol- 
lows - (1) Dhakars, (2) Halbas, Kewats, (3) Kurukhs 
or Dhimars, (4) Kalhars, (5) Sundris, (6) Panora, (7) 
Gadabas, (8) Bhatras, (9) Parjas or Druvas, (10) Muri- 
as, (11) Marias of the plateau, also known as Dandami 
Marias, and (12) Hill Marias. At the bottom of the 
social ladder are the Hill Marias and at the top, the 
Dhakars. Of the remaining groups, Panra. Sunri, 
Kalhar, Rawat and Kurukh are only functional, and 
are not numerically very large. Popular opinion as- 
cribes the groups to indigenous origin and for good 
reason too. The physical features tell their tale and 
except perhaps the shrewdness of their looks, there is 
little to distinguish these groups from the tribal popu- 
lation round about them. When these groups live in 
areas predominantly tribal, they still intermarry with 
the latter but where single families live they prefer to 
retain their identity by marrying their own kind. Some 
of the more important occupational groups who live 
scattered all over the State and have become fairly well- 
to-do ; possess traditional beliefs about their descent 
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from sexual union between men of higher castes and 
indigenous women. The cultural differences between 
the various groups mentioned above, are not very 
sharp or well-defined and if we follow the order indi- 
cate above, the transition from one group to the other 
is indeed difficult to discern. But the groups at the 
extremes of the scale certainly differ significantly. 

Although the language of the State is Halbi which 
is a mixed dialect of Hindi, Oriya and Mahrathi and is 
akin to Chattisgarhi which is spoken over wide areas in 
the Province, the principal inhabitants wl;|p^jare mostly 
Goads speak the various dialects of th^i^lGondi lan- 
guage. Dialects of different branches of this linguistic 
sub-family of languages are spoken by different tribal 
groups. Some of these tribal groups like the Marias of 
Abujmarh hills have remained isolated till to-day, and 
few cultural traits of modern times have penetrated 
into the inaccessible recesses of hills and forests. 
The Maria dialect has remained very much pure as it 
does not appear to have been infiuenoe by the dialects 
of other more or less sophisticated groups. 

The linguistic map of Bastar will show the 
zones into which the state may be divided. In the 
northern border of the State Chattisgarhi Hindi 
(Eastern Hindi) is spoken. The greater part of the 
eastern border has Uriya as its principal language. 
In the south-east some islands of Koya dialects 
which are very similar to Maria spoken in the State 
are found. Inside the State the Parjas and Bhatras 
speak dialects which appear to be derived from Uriya 
or are very much influenced by it. In the south and 
south-west the language is Telugu while along the 
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western border a debased form of Marhatti is spoken 
by a number of scattered communities. The interior of 
the State is inhabited by various aboriginal groups 
who speak their respective dialects all affiliated to the 
Goudi and more or less influenced by border languages 
in accordance with their proximity to them or the in- 
tensity of their contacts with people speaking those lan- 
guages. The only representative of the Munda speak- 
ing people are the Gadabas who are now a small occu- 
pational group of palanquin bearers, living east of Jag- 
dalpur and whose cultural life may be distinguished 
from the rest of the tribal stock though they are gra- 
dually conforming to the Halba cultural pattern that 
we shall discuss below. 

All over the State except the Abujmarh hillsj the 
Godavari and the lower Saveri and lower Indravati 
valleys, Halbi is understood and is the medium of ins- 
truction in schools. As will be evident from the lin- 
guistic map of Bastar, dialects and languages fre- 
quently merge into each other. As Mr. E. S. Hyde 
points out, most people of Bastar speak at least two 
languages. Where Halbi is shown alone, Muria, and 
Gondi are also spoken so that the extent of bilingua- 
lism in the State is greater than what has been shown 
in the Census Report of 1931. 

The linguistic map will show that the frontiers of 
language are very much uncertain and that one group 
has been influenced by the other. The same is the 
case with ethnic frontiers, Bastar has been for cen- 
turies a veritable melting pot of races and groups. 
A continual process of admixture has been going on 
and today all ethnic frontiers appear to have broken 
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down and the various groups, tribes or castes inspite 
of their professions to the contrary, appear to have 
little of racial purity in them and are to-day cultural 
units in a great culture zone. 

A comparison of the somatic characters of the va- 
rious groups mentioned above based on 16 absolute 
characters e.g.. Head Length, Head Breadth, Auri- 
cular Height, Nasal Length, Nasal Width, Nasal 
Depth, Orbito-Nasal Breadth, Orbito-Nasal Arc, 
Bizygomatic Breadth, Bigonial Breadth, Distances 
from Nasion to Crinion, Orinion to Menton, Total 
Facial Length, Upper Facial Length, Stature and 
Span, give interesting results. 

The small values of the R.O.R.L. only show that 
the evidence provided by the data is insufficient to 
justify the assertion that the cultural groups are eth- 
nically divergent. (Of. R. A. Fisher, ‘The Coefficients 
of Racial Likeness and the Future of Craniometry,’ 
Journal oj the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 
LXVI, January— June, 1936.) The greater values of 
the R.C.R.L. do not prove a racial difference either. 
As Prof. Fisher points out, ‘ It is somewhat unfortu- 
nate that the name assigned to the coefficient of racial 
likeness does suggest to many who first hear of it that 
it affords a measure of the differences or inversely of 
the likeness, between different races.’ Again the 
same author writes, ‘ In the case of the coefficient of 
racial likeness a second consideration should also pre- 
vent any attempt to interpret it as a measure of 
racial difference, for this coefficient is liable to be 
large if the series of skulls being compared differ consi- 
derably in any measurable feature, whatever that fea- 
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ture may be.’ Prof. Fisher summarizes his argu- 
meots on coefficient of racial likeness as follows; ‘That 
first criticism, then is that the name assigned has led 
to some misunderstanding of its function and possible 
use. The second is that as a test of significance it is 
not a very reliable one, The coefficient of racial like- 
ness is defective in that it takes no account of the cor- 
relation and co- variation of different measurements but 
treats them as though they are statistically indepen- 
dent. The effect of this is to cause very high or very 
low values of the coefficient to occur more frequently 
by chance than they should. This effect increases ra- 
pidly, both for statistical and for anatomical reasons, 
as the number of different measurements used is in- 
creased and may perhaps account for some of the 
coefficients which have been found.’ 

Dr. G. M. Moran t who was one of the earliest to 
use the coefficient of racial likeness in anthropometry, 
points out the limitations of the C.R.L. method in 
the following words : “ It is not a true measure of 

absolute divergence and must not for a moment be con- 
sidered as such. When it is said that a low coefficient 
between two races A and B indicates a closer rela- 
tionship than a high coefficient between A and C, 
what is meant always is that it is more probable that 
A and B are random samples from the same popula- 
tion than that A and 0 are {Biometrica, 1 923, XIV, 
193-264).” Without therefore claiming any finality 
on this question I am presenting my results for what 
they are worth. 
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If we take 1 — S as intimate association, 3 — ^ 
asBoeiation and aboTre 9 as divergence (?), then we find 
that the Hill Marias have affiliation with Bhatras, 
Faigas, Dandami Marias, Nawagharia <3-onds, Gleda- 
bas, Mnriae of Narayanpur, but less affiliation with 
Marias of Kondagaon, Halbas and Dhakars, On the 
other hand, the Dhakars are affiliated to the Muria of 
Narayanpnr, Gadabas, Dandami Marias, Nawagharia 
Gonds and Halbas, while they are less assooiated with 
Hill Marias, Mnrias of Kondagaon, Paijas and Bhat- 
ras. The relation between Dhakars and Halbas are 
very intimate. It may be suggested that the inter- 
relation between the various cultural groups in Bastar 
indicate an ethnic miscegenation, and groups speaking 
the same or allied languages are more intimately re- 
lated than those speaking different tongues. The 
Marias of Kondagaon, however, present a difficulty 
and probably they are more mixed than the 
other groups. Leaving aside the statistical data 
I am only giving the tables of crude and reduced 
coefficients of likeness between ten grcaips already 
mentioned. 

A comparison of the standard deviations of the 
large number of absolute physical characters measured 
by me does not, however, indicate any great inter- 
mixture in Bastar, for the standard deviations in the 
case of those groups which are known to have freely 
mixed with tribal elements are not appreciably higher 
than those we get for comparatively purer or even 
homogeneous groups. In most of the characters, the 
Halbas show the higtest standard deviations while 
the Parjas come next to the Halbas. This is expected 
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as both the Halbas and Parjas are recruited from va- 
rious tribes and castes and they represent only cultu- 
ral patterns and not ethnic groups. Of the sixteen 
absolute characters measured from 10 cultural groups 
in Bastar, the Parjas show the highest standard devia- 
tions for six characters, and the Halbas for 5, while 
in the rest of the characters the Halbas and the Par- 
jas share the second position in the list. While these 
data prove the greater variability of the Halbas and 
Parjas, it does not necessarily mean that the other 
groups are less mixed than the former, for the stan- 
dard deviations for anthropometric characters from 
mixed groups become high or low in accordance with 
the nature of the blend. Thus J. C. Trevor who was 
my colleague at the Gallon Laboratory in 1937 has 
been investigating into the social and biological etfects 
of race-crossing and have collected anthropometric 
data of a number of series representative of living 
groups of mixed descent from various parts of the 
world, finds that in every case for characters which 
clearly distinguish the two presumed parent popula- 
tions, the average measurements of the one derived 
from them are intermediate in value. ‘ As far as can 
be ascertained,’ writes Trevor, ‘ from the best evidence 
available, the cross results in a nearly perfect blend- 
ing of average values, determind by the proportions 
in which the parent populations have mixed.’ These 
results are not perhaps genetically surprising if the 
parent populations are themseves highly heterozygous 
and variable. The variabilities of the crossed series, 
therefore, are not necessarily greater than those of the 
parent populations and if we pin our faith on the 
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variability alone, to determine the purity or homoge- 
neity of the samples, it will give us results which can- 
not be otherwise substantiated. 

Cultural Groups. 

The Dhakars are regarded as the highest in the 
social scale and are the reputed de.scendants of Ksha- 
triyas who followed the ruling family to Bastar, They 
have taken to indigenous or tribal women and today 
there are various, types of features discernible among 
them. The custom of ‘ Ghaita Pani ’ or family reha- 
bilitation which was practised till recently but has 
now been abandoned, affords evidence of the anxiety 
of the ruling family to augment the number of the 
higher social groups in the State. Considering the 
small proportion of the immigrant population in the 
State and the desirability of increasing their number, 
the chiefs introducd a scheme of auction of widows in 
the State. As it always happens when an invading 
group comes and settles among the invaded, the diffi- 
culty of procuring wives becomes indeed great and 
where the indigenous women belong to the wild and 
savage tribes, this difficvlty assumes a magnitude 
which cannot be effectively solved. Not content with 
making widow re-marriage popular among the higher 
castes, the Raja began to send out emissaries to dis- 
cover where widows or divorced women of the four 
higher castes existed. These women were sum- 
moned to the headquarters of the Tehsil where they 
lived and were put up to the highest bidder care being 
taken to see that the buyer was of the same caste, 
though not invariably, as the women sold. Levirate 
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was ^-ailio'wed aad if tJie widow’s brother-iD-law wanted 
to .kee|) bier, he leould do so by paying a small conside- 
ration to the Raja but otherwise the latter arrogated 
to himself the complete right to dispose of her to the 
highest bidder. In sonae cases, however, it was found 
that, angry husbands used to approach the Raja re- 
questing him to intervene in their domestic arrange- 
ment and wives who misbehaved or were guilty of se- 
xual lapses were put to auction and sold as widows. 

Next to Dhakars, the Halbas appear to be cultu- 
rally a dominant group as the language of the State 
is Hailbi and the supposed military antecedents of the 
Halbas give them an importance whieh is reflected in 
their attitude to the other social groups. True to the 
traditions of warlike people they have taken to 
women from the tribal groups and have not yet 
formed a Jus connubii so that their ranks are still 
open to outsiders. The example of the Dhakars has 
perhaps some lesson for them and thus the intermix- 
ture of groups has nob been tabooed by caste pres- 
criptions. The distribution of Halbas in Bastar 
shows that these people are scattered in the fertile 
tracts irresjmctive of the fact that they are surround- 
ed by M-nfias, Marias and other tribal groups. In 
many plaees they form a top-dressnng, as it were, ©n a 
solid tribal base. This has made it possible far the 
Murias and Marias to adopt many of their alien traits 
while the Halbas themsel ves have conformed eonsei- 
otrsly or nnecmsciously to the prevailing tribal pattern 
of -erilbuTO. In Narayanpur, the few famili^ of Hal- 
bss w© have met a«d at other villagies, mz. dhiiadha- 
Im, Badaingee, . Tekraguda, G-umiapal, Keragoea 
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where we nreaeured the Halbas, the difference bet- 
ween them aad the Munas, Marias, Dhruvas and 
Gadabas appeared to be indicated only in dress and 
slightly in material culture. In the matters of beliefs 
and practices pertaining to their social and religious 
life the Halbas- still show the same superstitious re- 
gard for sorcery, witchcraft, fetishes, etc. and prefect 
their persons against possible dangers by resorting 
to herbs and samples with powerful charms muttered 
into them by skilful votaries of dreaded spirits believed 
to interfere with human life by their agile and nefari- 
ous ways. The Halba therefore, is not a distinct cul- 
tural group in Bastar; the designation does only mean 
the dominant cultural pattern which is an open one, 
and which is very much built up on an aboriginal 
foundation. The worship of Log-gods by the Halbas 
appears to be in conformity witn the customs of the 
wilder tribes of the area. The complex cult of the 
Mother-goddess which has reached a stage of high 
elaboration, among them and the segregation of mens- 
truating women indicate, however, a reciprocal cultu- 
ral relationship with the indigenous tribal population. 
Except the Marias of Abujmar hills, all the other 
tribal groups are coming together as sharers of a com- 
mon cultural existence. The Murias of Narayanpur are 
believed by some to have been originally Marias of 
Abujmar,, but have settled down in. the plains thereby 
abandoning much of their original traits unnecessary 
to their existence, as plainsmen. There is, however, 
greater cultural similarity between the Muj-ias of 
ICarayanpur and the Marias of Abujmar than bet- 
ween’ the’ latter and the Murias of Kondagaon whom 
refea- ter as ‘ Gotul * Marias^. 
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The Marias of Abujraar appear to be the wildest 
tribe in JBastar who still roam about in the dense 
forests and forage for food without much of an inter- 
ference from the State. They have not yet entered 
the social economy or adopted the prevailing cultural 
pattern of Bastar. Those of them who have wandered 
into the plains and have settled down as permanent 
or semi-permanent cultivators are called Dandami 
Marias or Bison-head Marias on account of their 
characteristic head-dress which is of bison horns made 
into a spectacular head-gear used in dancing. This, 
however, may represent a totemic symbol though its 
origin is forgotten to-day. 

The Hill Marias put on next to nothing on their 
person except strings of beads round the waist. The 
men go about almost naked with a piece of rag just 
enough to cover the private parts but their handsome 
physique, well-proportioned features, and gay disposi- 
tion make them extremely attractive which compen- 
sates for. their often disgusting nudity. The women 
wear fringed or unfringed narrow cloth round their 
loins but do not cover the portion from waist upwards. 
The neck is covered with many rows of beads and 
metal necklaces most of which are locally made or are 
bought from the weekly markets. The pieces of cloth 
or rag with which the women cover their loins are 
woven by themselves on primitive looms, the yarns 
are made partly from fibres of jungle shrubs and partly 
from cotton. Recently, however, these rags of indi- 
genous make are being fast replaced by small 
pieces of cloth which they buy from distant markets, 
or from itinerant traders who dare risk their lives to 
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get into the Maria country. Even today the Marias 
and Daudamis are infamous for homicidal proclivities 
and the large number of murders on flimsy pretexts 
make them otherwise notorious tribes in Bastar. The 
connection between these murders and magico-reli- 
gious beliefs has not been definitely established, but 
considering the method of disposal of the sacrificed 
animals and the popular stories so widely current in 
the neighourhood it cannot be safely asserted that 
there is no connection between their homicidal ten- 
dencies and their magical beliefs regarding the import- 
ance of the head of the human victim and the blood 
that gushes forth, to the cause of their prosperity in 
the fields and their success in the forests, The vernal 
sowing festival of the Marias affords evidence of the 
magico-religious significance of sacrifices for during 
the accompanying hunt, the shedding of blood of the 
animals slain is taken as a very good omen, because it 
is believed to predict a rich and bumper crop. The 
midnight sacrifice of hen or pigs by the Perma is ex- 
tremely significant for it is then that each family 
hands over a packet containing seeds to the Perma 
who piles them in front of him on the ground. Then 
he pours the blood of the sacrificed animal on the 
packets to soak them well with blood. This packet 
of seeds is mixed with other seeds at the time of sow- 
ing and the efficacy of this process is seldom ques- 
tioned by the Manias, 

The Murias whether of Kondagaon or of Narayan- 
pur appear to be plains Marias for they possess almost 
all the traits that form the culture pattern of the 

4 
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Ma|-ias. Some of the more important traits have un- 
dergone signiticant modifications which must have been 
due to changed economic environment, for the country 
of the Murias is situated on the plains as also on the 
plateau and intercommunication between the various 
sections of the Murias is more feasible than between 
the Marias and Murias. The difference the Marias 
who have settle in the plains and Marias who still 
dwell in their mountain asylum is greater today than 
between the Murias who live on the plains and those 
living on the high plateau. For example, the Koa~ 
dagaon Murias or Gotul Murias do not differ funda- 
mentally from the Narayanpur Murias whom Glasfurd 
called ‘ Jhooriyas’ and Grigson ‘Jhoria’ Murias. 
The Murias of Kondagaon possess an important insti- 
tution locally known as ‘ Gotal Guree ’ which has 
suggested the name * Gotul ’ Murias to Grigson but 
the Murias everywhere possess an elaborate ‘ Gotul ’ 
or dormitory organization and partake of the same 
cultural pattern. 

The Dhruvas form another cultural group in Bas- 
tar who are vaguely known as Parjas, a generic name 
which includes a number of small groups speaking 
Oriya but originally belonging to one or other of the 
tribal groups living in Bastar and the neighbouring 
areas. Thus there are Khondi Parjas, speaking 
Khondi and Oriya, Gadaba Parjas who speak Gadaba 
and Oriya both, Koya Parjas who are the same as 
Marias and Dur Parjas who speak Oriya. Adoption 
by a tribe or a section of it of the dialect of a superior 
cultural group viidens the social distance between it 
and its congeners till it leads to complete dissociation 
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of the group from the parent body. With adoption 
of the traits of the higher culture-groups their claim 
to higher social status gets the seal of public approval 
and ambitious members of the tribe gradually drift 
to the new order and merge into it. Even now, these 
Parja groups can be readily identified by their physical 
features with the original tribes they are recruited 
from, but cultural ditierences have assumed serious 
proportions in some eases though the configuration of 
their cultural life has not been much disturbed. 

Many of the customs and practices of the higher 
cultural groups whose language they speak now have 
been assimilated by the Dhruvas but their own beliefs 
and practices have not been abandoned though some- 
times they are found in an attenuated form. Thus no 
longer do we find the marriageable girls of the village 
confined in the underground cell where young men 
desirous of matrimony were to join them at night and 
make their choice. Carefully careless they would 
leave their brass bracelets with girls of their choice, 
so that next morning the parents of the girls concerned 
could identify the Romeos of the village. But even 
now, the girls of the village gather together under 
some improvised leafy hut at the outskirt of the vil- 
lage for a few weeks before the Dusserah and young 
men of the village or those from neighbouring villages 
fre’qiuent the hut, dance, sing and woo their sweet- 
hearts till exchanges of gifts take place and the union 
is talked about in the village. This choice is then 
implemented by the parents of the young man who 
carry pots of liquor and rice to the hwse of the bride 
who has the option of receiving' or refusing tbew. 
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In the latter case the gifts are doubled and negotia- 
tions take definite shape. 

Though premarital licence is freely admitted by 
the Dhruvas, girls after marriage have to behave ; 
and fidelity of married life is very much prized by the 
society. If the girl is expected to be faithful to her 
husband, the latter also has to pass a test of fidelity. 
In earlier days, however, before the relatives on either 
side, the girl would take a hot brand and apply it to 
the boy’s posteriors. If the boy cried or shrieked in 
pain, he was considered no good and was dropped like 
hot coal. In one of the marriage functions among 
the Dhruvas, we noticed how this custom had taken a 
more complex form. The girl was seen to walk round 
the boy with other girls of the village at her heels 
and after three such rounds pushed the burning end 
of the brand into the ground thus partially extinguish- 
ing the fire. She then lifted it up to apply gently to 
the posteriors of the boy. The bridegroom started 
but did not yell, jumped but did not complain and the 
gay crowd watched the ordeal with intense excitement. 
The explanation of this custom was naive no doubt 
but natural as contact with their neighbours, the high- 
caste groups, has taught them the ways of the latter. 
The fire was meant as they explained to me to pro- 
tect the young man from enemies of all kinds and to 
dispel fear of the spirits as well as of the wild animals 
of the forest, to protect the crops and vouch perpetual 
fidelity of the couple, 

The Bhatras are a little higher in social scale than 
the Parjas. They have a few sub-groups which claim 
distinct social status as a result of Hinduization, The 
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Hinduized Bhatras put on sacred threads and consider 
those who still adhere to tribal prescriptions as inferior 
and thus have already dosed their ranks to other 
tribes and groups. Today Bhatras who still inter- 
marry with other groups have distinctly lower social 
status. The Bhatras and Parjas live by permanent 
cultivation and even where they live near the forests, 
they seldom practise shifting cultivation like Marias. 
But they appear to have profited by their experience 
in earlier days for they bring the undergrowth from 
the forests and burn them in their extensive rice fields. 
The Bhatras are either Parjas socially advanced 
through their contact with the Hindus or they belong- 
ed originally to the same stock as the Parjas but have 
immigrated into Bastar later than the Parjas. Grig- 
son refers to the fact that Parjas are priests of the 
‘ Gaofi Devi ’ or village mother in Bhatra villages 
and concludes as follows : ‘ The indication is that the 
Parja is the original .settler displaced later by Bhat- 
ras’; he further says, that ‘ the ceremonies preceding 
the great Pargana ceremonial hunts through the 
jungles near Darba at the head of the pass descending 
from the Jagdalpur plateau into Sukma, though most 
of the villages attending are Bison-horn Maria vil- 
lages, the Pujaris who officiate at the altar of bows 
and arrows are Parjas.’ Wherever there are two or 
more successive waves of immigration, if the patterns 
of culture are the same or even allied, cultural misce- 
genation is likely to follow and thus the knowledge of 
the local spirits and godlings possessed by the original 
settlers is taken advantage of by subsequent immi- 
grant groups and it is therefore no wonder that the 
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JParjas atUl supply the priests to ether caitural groups 
of the area, for they are usually better versed in the 
spirife-lore as well as in the methods that could esta- 
blish harmonious relations between habitat, economy 
and society. 

General Economic Life of the Cultural Groups. 

Most of the tribal villages in Bastar are self-suffi- 
cient. There is usually a family of black-smith in the 
village, or several' villages may have one such artisan 
who supplies the small needs of the people. The 
artisan elements in the population of these villages do 
not seem to have a separate origin. They are per- 
haps recruited from the tribal substratum. For 
example, some Muris who was skilled in iron-smelting 
and was adept in making iron implements may have 
been allowed to ply the trade of iron-smith, and his des- 
cendants have taken to this occupation and thence the 
functional group has come to be known as iron-smiths. 
The iron-smiths in the Maria country not only possess 
similar physical features but speak Maria, possess the 
same clan names as the Marias and even intermarry 
with them. Similarly among many other tribes 
of the locality the artisan elements owe their origin to 
the tribal stock and still have kept their ranks open. 
Among the Saoras who are widely scattered in the 
Ganjantt Agency Tracts: and the Vizagapatam district 
of the Madras Presidency there are a few occupational' 
group® such the Arisis ’ who weave doth® for the 
tribes, the Kundals who' make* basket® and the Lohars 
wfoo>are iron -smiths* All these are Saoras by origin 
and still iwarry in the tribe', though from the eulturaT 
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point of view, they resemble the artisan elements in 
other parts of the conntry. Some of these groups 
have, however, become independent and although 
there is no theoretical bar to marriage outside, they 
usually coafine marital relations within their group. 
This, however, suggest a plausible solution of the 
origin of caste. The caste system in its present 
form may be a post-Aryan development, but its 
essential characteristics which favoured its growth and 
persistence were most probably of tribal origin. The 
Kurukhs, and Kewats or Dhimar who live by fishing 
in Bastar afford examples on this point. 

The Knrukhs of Ghitrakot are physically akin to 
the Marias ; even trained eyes will not be able to 
detect any difference in their make up. Even now 
V Kurukhs marry non-Kurukhs and the wild Maria 
girls may take the Kurukhs as their spouses. All 
tribes and groups in Bastar take to fishing as a diver- 
sion but its adoption as a permanent occupation by 
the Kurukhs and their use of rod and line in fishing 
and their divorce from land have widened the social 
distance of the latter from the Marias from whom 
they are evidently recruited. Yet these Kurukhs are 
indispensable to the social economy of the Mafia 
country as they barter their catch in rivers and tanks 
for grain at customary rates. 

The same may be said about the Eawats of Bastar. 
They are found scattered all over the country and their 
occupation is tending cattle of the people. They are 
usually paid in kind by the people but they also sell 
milk and its produce to travellers and administrative 
oncers T?ho may need the same. Bawats appear to 
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be recruited from the tribal population, for there is 
hardly any difference between them and the popula- 
tion they serve. In the interior of the MSria country 
and elsewhere, where the population is purely abori- 
ginal, the need of domestic servants for travellers and 
administrative officers of the State must have been 
felt and a particular family was selected and 
granted the privilege of wearing the sacred 
thread by the State so that it could be of use to 
the visitors. A clean caste was created among 
the unclean aborigines and to-day they attend all 
villages where there is a Paik-guree if previous in- 
formation is sent to them. Grigsoii has also pointed 
out that a large number of the persons returned as 
members of the Hindu functional castes, the graziers, 
potters, fishermen, weavers, blacksmiths and others, 
are in reality members of the primitive tribes speak- 
ing their language and only differentiated from them 
by their occupation. There is nothing in their 
appearance to distinguish these persons from other 
aboriginals ; they follow their tribal religions whether 
enumerated as such or as Hindus. 

A comparison of differences of means and standard 
deviations in terras of their standard errors, of two 
series of measurements on the Kurukhs and Hill 
Marias indicate very little divergence between the 
two samples. In comparing constants, a difference 
greater than two times its standard error has been 
considered significant. The constants for the means 
of 16 absolute characters when compared give all 
values less than 2 except in the case of one nasal 
measurement, viz,, nasal height which is 2' 03. The 
nasal height is a very delicate measurement and such 
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small difference in value may be ignored. In 
standard deviation also except for the nasal breadth 
(2' 26) and nasal height (2' 9) all the other characters 
do not show any significant difference. The standard 
deviation for nasal height among the Kurukhs is 
higher than that of the Marias for the same character 
showing a greater variability perhaps. But consider- 
ing all the characters it appears that for all practical 
purposes the two samples (the Marias and Kurukhs) 
may be taken to represent the same population. The 
cephalic index of the Hill Marias is 74' 2, nasal index 
83' 0, and stature 162' 06, while corresponding figures 
for the Kurukhs are 74'.'), 82' 4 and 16 L'5 4 respec- 
tively. All these point to an ethnic similarity which 
has been already referred to as suggested by a study 
of indefinite characters of the two populations. The 
result, however, should be interpreted as extremely 
important as such comparisons may lead to the 
identity of tribal groups with castes thereby explain- 
ing: the transition of tribes into castes. 

The material culture of the people of Bastar is 
very simple indeed, and in spite of the cultural misce- 
genation we have mentioned above, the wants of the 
people are not varied. The usual tools and imple- 
ments made by the local smiths are the plough-share, 
axe-hla»ie8, arrow-blades, ete. while the plough and 
wooden hafts for the axe as well as bows and arrows 
are made by the people themselves. The ornaments 
which women wear are not locally made. Some 
of the bead necklaces are imported stuff and even the 
armlets and rings are brought by itinerant vendors or 
are procwceff firona the local weekly markets. Beads and 

5 
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cowrie shells are also locally woven into necklaces and 
often these are coloured from indigenous dyes by the 
women. Aluminium ornaments are of recent origin 
and are not made by the local artisans. Various kinds 
of ear-rings are used, many of which are of Japanese 
or German make, but the itidigenous method of dilat- 
ing the lobes of the ear has not fallen into desuetude. 
In the interior various forms of tattooing are still 
found and though it is difficult to trace any relation 
between the types of tattooing, on the one hand, 
and toteraisra and other social practices, on the other 
hand, the belief in their efficacy is not questioned 
by the Marias and Murias. The Halbas and Dhakars 
do not tattoo themselves but all other tribal groups 
take to some form of tattooing. The hair is tastefully 
decorated and white bamboo combs are used by women 
to make the coiffure look extremely pretty and 
attractive. Half a dozen or more combs usually of 
indigenous make, are put in rows on the coiffure and 
are very much prized by the girls, as they are usually 
presents from young men of the Gotul (dormitory) 
who are their admirers. These combs have a special 
fascination for a girl till she chooses to settle down as 
wife, when she has to content herself with the one 
which was presented to her by her lovep and husband. 
As soon as the girls leave the .Gotul permanently — and 
this happens on marriage— there is a waning of interest 
in the matter of dress and decoration, and youth gra- 
dually drops its charm and attractiveness and surren- 
ders to the exacting rble of maternity and motherhood. 

There is no industry worth the name in the State, 
the principal occupation of the people being agrioul- 
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ture and lumbering. The wild tribes are still accus- 
tomed to their nomadic life in the forests and supple- 
ment their gleanings there by crude cultivation. The 
usual method of cultivation is the Dippa which is the 
common form of agriculture practised all over the 
world wherever virgin forests abound. A piece of 
land is selected for the purpose, the trees are felled 
and the clearings are then set fire to. When the field 
is thus ready they dig holes and sow all kinds of seeds 
together or use very small or miniature ploughs for 
scratching the field and sow seeds broadcast. Sacri- 
fices are then offered to the Mother-goddess and other 
godlings of the forest and also to the spirits of their 
ancestors; dances are held in their honour; and when 
all these rites are done and none is omitted, they 
expect a bumper crop. Before the seeds are dug in or 
sown in the usual way, some of these are ceremonially 
dedicated to the Mother-goddess who is also the god- 
dess of corn, and the blood of the sacrificed animals is 
poured on the packet of seeds so as to soak it and 
to fecundate it as it were. On the forest-clad slopes 
of hills whose declivity is not too steep for agriculture, 
Penda or terrace farming is practised. The method 
of cultivation is similar in both the cases, the fields in 
either case have to be left fallow for two to three years 
after every year of cultivation so that fresh growth of 
vegetation may be possible. Where water is avail- 
able, arrangements are made to irrigate the fields by 
channelling water from higher levels, or more com- 
monly the moisture of the soil is maintained by plac- 
ing logs of wood or stones in such a way as not to 
allow the water from precipitation to run to waste, 
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Even then sacrifices are to be offered, dances have to 
be danced and the necessary vigil has to be kept 
during certain critical stages in the growth of the 
plants, particularly when the crops ripen and the har*- 
vesting is on. 

In areas where permanent clearings have been 
made the agricultural practices conform to the usual 
type met with iu other parts of the country, though 
adequate arrangements for irrigation and manuring 
do nob exist. Where knowledge of agricultural prac- 
tices has been diffused and greater security of crops 
has resulted, the same incentive to saorifiees or magi- 
cal practices does not exist and the elaborate rites and 
practices of the wild tribes have been replaced by 
thanksgiving services, such as is provided on the . 
occasion of the ceremonial partaking of the new crop. 
Bub security of food-supply has brought in more lei- 
sure and a multiplication of wants born of a new philo- 
sophy of life, so that wants that are unknown among 
the wilder groups have become real with consequent 
efforts to satisfy them. Bub insatiate wants like un- 
fulfilled' wishes have produced a social discontent. 
Competition though nob so acute as yet, has replaced 
custom in some form and hunger of a few families for 
more land has ousted others from the moorings of 
their fields. On the other hand social and ceremonial 
needs have driven many to the arms of higher castes 
who have manoeuvred to retain the services of these 
landless families to meet the increasing needs- of farm 
labour. 

When an aboriginal faces a need for cash either to 
meet the expenses of cereraowial marriage or to meet' 
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the- obligations of the bride to her maternal uncle 
whose- SOB should have, beon the legitimate, claimant 
to the former’s band and who therefore should be 
compensated or when he is in need of money to pay 
some fine to the State or the village Panchayat and 
cannot raise it by selling the holding which is itialien- 
able or by disposing of his personal belongings which 
are few, he takes a loan from the master under whom, 
he might be working and agrees to repay is in the 
form of agricultural service; In days when. the abori- 
ginals lived in compact areas and the tribal organiza- 
tion was integrated and strong, individual require- 
ments like these were met by voluntary subscription, 
as, among certain, tribes of Chota Nagpur even today, 
bride-price- payable in cattle is raised by subscription, 
from among the members of. tbe clan, or the village 
concerned. 

Witk the settlement of higher social groups in 
the neighbourhood individual members of aboriginal 
tribes^have come in contact with the former either as. 
suppliers, of flowers or of small ' handicrafts of 
their own, or as drummers, labourers and bearers of 
palanquin'^. While tribal solidarity has suffered dis- 
integratiou o.wing to the possibility of existence inde- 
pendent- of the village cornin unity, the dependence of 
the individual families divorced from tribal occupations-, 
hasr beea real so. that their economic helplessness has 
beeorae. a. source of their exploitation by the- caste 
people,:. Tbe. innate ideas, of . obligation, and honesty, 
which these people, have, make it impossible for them 
to leave the master’s service, so long as they have 
not liquidated the debt and this very often means 
lifelong, servitude-, When the debt remains unpaid 
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and the man dies, his son has to take up the burden 
of debt on his shoulders and continue as a Kabadi or 
lifelong servant in the master’s family. The master 
very often pays a further advance towards the latter’s 
marriage and thus the debts increase so that for gene- 
rations the Kahadi’s future and that of his descen- 
dants is mortgaged. Iniquitous terms imposed upon 
the Kabadi by his master and even continued illtreat- 
ment and under-nourishment have not provc)ked any 
protest from the former who is wont to accept his lot 
with philosophic quietude so long as he does not receive 
a certain remuneration which is expected to keep 
the Kabadi and his family out of starvation. The 
rate of remuneration varies in different Tahsils of the 
State. Besides the Kabadi there are in Bastar vari- 
ous kinds of servants whose relations with their emp- 
loyers vary according to the demand of agricultural 
labour and the customary rules prescribing their 
remuneration and conditions of service. There are 
the farm servants, for example, in Kondagaon and 
Bijapur Tahsils,— farm servants who do no take any 
advance from the master. In Bijapur, a small advance 
of Rs,3 to Ils.4 is taken, with promise to work for the 
agricultural year. Usually the servant gets a remu- 
neration of Rs 4 to Rs.6 per year, Ipaila of dhan or 1 
sote of rice, salt, chillies and tobacco daily and also one 
or two annas in cash for liquor on each festive occasion 
and two pieces of cloth worth Rs.1-8 in winter. In 
Konta Tahsil where the J wari crop prevails, there is no 
such system of employing servants, those who are with- 
out land often help those who have, the latter paying 
tbeip some remuneration n-t the time of harvesting. The 
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Pet-Posa system which provides a relative or relatives 
in distress, allows the latter to live permanently in 
the house of a man, without any agreement as to ser- 
vice to be rendered or remuneration to be paid, and 
help the family in all its economic activities. 

The Kabadi system, however, is mostly met with 
in settled areas and is less prevalent in areas where 
the aborigines live in compact groups or where 
the alien settlers have not penetrated much. The 
usual remuneration of a Kabadi, though subject 
to variation in different Tahsils, is as follows ; 12 
khandis of dhan per year, 6 hhandis of Dandi 
mudi’ at the time of threshing and reaping, 6 
hhandis of Kotar dhan at the end of the har- 
vest, cash remuneration of JEls.2 per annum, 
clothes Rs. 1-8, salt, etc. for about 8as. and food 
at odd times. If all these are regularly paid it 
comes to Rs.2 per month on the basis of prices 
prevailing now, but as everything depends on the 
sweet will and pleasure of the master concerned, 
the situation sometimes degenerates into ruthless 
exploitation by the employers concerned. The 
Kabadi has to live in small outhouses within the 
compound of his master’s house and should be 
within hearing distance from the family quarters. 

Vigorous attempts have been made from time 
to time, and are being made by the present ad- 
ministration to eradicate the evils of the Kabadi 
system and it is expected to be declared illegal 
in Bastar this year. But it is at best doubtful 
if the genera] release of the Kabadis as contem- 
plated in the state circular of 1st August, 1933, 
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will solve the problem of the Kabadis, for agres- 
tic serfdom in some form or other is bound to 
remain where the possibilities of independent exis- 
tence are limited. As land is available in plenty 
and the State is not callous to their interests 
gradual settlement of these Kahadis on new lands 
will be possible but the Kabadi system shows 
how different social units living in the same cul- 
tural environtnent develop a relation of interde- 
pendence so much so that the existence of one 
group without the co-operation of the other is 
threatened and often end in maladaptation. 

An Indigenous Cultural Institution. 

Of all the interesting social institutions among 
the people of Bastar, that of Gotul or dormitory 
is the foremost as it is the pivot of social life 
where it is found and has even obscured the 
indigenous tribal and clan organization. The dor- 
mitory institution is found widely scattered among 
primitive peoples. It is met with among most of 
the aboriginal tribes of the Chota-Nagpur Plateau, 
■viz. among the MundaiS, dncluding Tamarias, Hos, 
Oraons, Birhors, among the tribes of the Central 
Provinces, among the Bhuiyas, among the Saoras 
of the Ganjam agency tracts, among most of the 
Ng^ga tribes of Assam such as the Aos, the 
Sernas, the Angamis, the Changs, the Lhotas, and 
the Konyak Nagas the Kukis and some of 
the tribes of Indonesia. The Mundas and Hos 
oall Jt ‘ Gtti-ora,’ the Graons call it ‘Jonk-erpa*, 
Jthe EHiaiyts ‘Dhangarbasa’, the Gond® ^uow it 
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by the term ‘ Gotalguree the Aos and the 
Sernas call it ‘ Morung the Memis have two 
names for |it — the boys’ dormitory being known as 
‘ Ikhuichi while the girls’ as ‘ Iloichi and 
the Angami call it ‘Kichuki*. All young bache- 
lors of a Munda village or tola (hamlet) have 
a fixed common dormitory in the house of a 
Munda neighbour who may have a hut to spare 
for the purpose. Likewise the girls of a village 
sleep together in the house of a childless old 
Munda couple or in the house of a Munda widow. 
The girls are taken care of by an elderly matron 
of the village who exercises a gereral supervision 
over their morals. The bachelors of an Oraofi 
village must sleep together during night in the 
dhumkuria which is generally situated on the 
outskirt of the village. There is also a separate 
house for the girls where the latter pass the 
night under the guardianship of an elderly duenna. 
In case a house is not available for the purpose, 
the girls are distributed among the houses of 
widows. The Hos also possess two houses, one 
for the unmarried boys and the other for the 
maidens of the village. But in many villages, 
the custom is to distribute the girls among the 
houses of widows. 

Many Gond villages in Chattisgaph and the 
feudatory states have a large house near the 
village where unmarried youth and maidens collect 
and dance and sing together at night. Some 
villages possess two, one for the boys and one 
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for the girls. The Bhfliyas have the same sys- 
tem as the Oraons. The bachelors of the village 
sleep in one large house. Gol Dalton mentioned 
some villages having a house for maidens which 
they occupied without any elderly matron to look 
after them. The unmarried girls of the Aos sleep 
in small houses built for the purpose in twos and 
threes and the unmarried men sleep with them. 
Among the Lhotas, every Khel (division of a 
tribe) possesses one common bachelors’ house or 
Morung and many of their customs and practices 
are associated with it. ‘It is the sleeping place 
of every Lhota boy from the time he puts first 
his dao-holder till he marries, the rule being 
only relaxed in the case of boys who are allowed 
to remain at home and nurse an ailing and 
widowed mother, or when the house is no longer 
habitable.’ 

Among the Angami Nagas, however, the Mo- 
rung is not always resorted to by the bachelors 
but is used on occasions of ceremonies and ‘gen- 
nas'. In some Memi villages the girls share the 
same dormitory with the young men. The boys 
sleep on a upper platform, the girls on a lower. 
The Murias and Marias of Bastar possess sleep- 
ing barracks outside the village, where boys and 
girls meet nightly to play and dance and sing 
till they fall asleep. The Marias have a Gotul 
in. every village but the boys and girls do not 
always share the same house as among the 
Mupias of Eondagaofi. The Gotul institution 
appears to have developed to perfection in certain 
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Muria village where it has effectively superseded 
the tribal or elan organization. In the Muria 
Gotuls the boys and girls who share the Gotul 
are not all of the same elan ; unions of boys and 
girls when they develop into permanent friendship 
may end in marriage if necessary. This is possible 
because both among the Murias of Narayanpur 
and those of Kondagaoii, among whom the insti- 
tution is very highly developed, the villages are 
not scattered like those of the hill Marias and 
several clans share the same village or different 
wards of the same village. Originally the Gotul 
was a communal village-dormitory used mainly 
by bachelors but at times by all the males of 
the village, and used also as a men’s club. 

The officers of the Gotul are many and their 
duties varied. The names of the officers are some- 
times borrowed from the title of Zemindari ser- 
vants. In Padalibhum, the head boy of the dor- 
mitory is always known as the Leyur Gaita and 
below him the Gotul officers are the Leyur 
Majhi, the Jaliarsi, the Laharu, the Baidar and 
the Kamdar (ef, Grigson, The Mdritl Gonds of 
Bastar ). The head officials of the Gotul in 
Narayanpur are as follows : Salam, Baidur Siladar 
and Kotwar. The Salam is the chief of the 
Gotul. He is responsible to the elders of the 
tribe or village for all that happens in the Gotul. 
He orders dances and determines the dates and times 
of social function and controls the other office-bearers 
of the Gotul. The Baidhar looks after the collection 
of fuel, cleaning and sweeping of the Gotul-guree. The 
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Siladar is responsible for the attendance at the Gotul ; 
he has to keep the inmates of Gotn! informed about 
the programme in the Gotul and to report about 
their behaviour to the Salam. The Kotwar does 
the work of bailiff and has to call the members 
both male and female whenever any Gotul func- 
tions are ordered by the Salam. The Salam has 

certain definite priviileges allowed by custom, as, 
for example, he can love a particular girl and 
declare it in public. The girl of his choice enjoys 
certain privileges which are denied to other girls. 
So long as the Gotul is informed of his choice, no 
male member of the Gotul has a right to approach 
her or make love to her. The Salam has also 
the further privilege of having as many girls as 
he desires to keep about him. So long as the 

chief of the Gotul does not marry he remains 
in sole charge of the Gotul institution but after his 
marriage, a new Salam is elected. The election 
of courfse must be unanimous. A Gotul member 
after marriage is not welcome in the Gotul. There 
is, however, no tribal law forbidding the entry of 

a married man into the Gotul-guree or his par- 

ticipation in Gotul life. The chief of the Gotul 
can only request him not to frequent the Gotul 
but in case the latter does not abandon his in- 
tentions, the Gotul brotherhood can only take recourse 
to certain conventional methods which ultimately 
bring about the desired effect. First, some mem- 
ber of the Gotul will be deputed to steal a fowl 
from his house, then a second one, and then a third one 
and so on till all the birds are stolen from his pen and 
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eaten up by the Gotul brotherhood. If that is 
not enough, pigs, sheep and even cattle will share 
similar fate till depleted resources lead to domes- 
tic quarrels between husband and wife so that 
either he has to sever his connection with the 
Gotul or face divorce proceedings before the tribal 
council. 

While married people are nob allowed in the 
Gotulguree, special consideration is shown to widows 
and widowers who want to share the Gotul, 
for there are no restrictions against such persons ; 
and in one Gotul — that of Narayanpur — the Salam 
was actually a widower, who confided to me that he 
had no intention of marrying again. The position 
and prestige of the Gotul girls are determined 
by the age and importance of their associates,' 
but the Salam’s mate wields considerable authority 
over all inmates of the Gotul ; and certain powers and 
privileges are often exercised by other girls accord- 
ing to seniority and also according to their 
influence with the Gotul officials. 

The unions of Gotul mates as well as those 
between Gotul boys and non-Gotul girls or vice 
versa, are not regarded as complete unless the 
couple after marriage spends a night with the 
Gotul boys’ fraternity. It is on this occasion that 
the Gotul ceremonially mourns the loss of these 
Gotul companions and formally acknowledges the 
transfer of loyalty of the newly married couple 
from the Gotul to the village which henceforward 
claims their undivided allegiance. This night gene- 
rally witnesses a battle of wits between the Gotul 
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fraternity and the village represented by naarried 
couples, in which the married or the mature 
group is subjected to various criticisms for acts of 
omission and commission. 

The Qotul organization has a tremendous effect 
on the social life of the tribes concerned. It is 
not only a club where the two sexes co-operate 
to direct their energies through productive chan- 
nels, but it is here that the necessary training 
for the duties of tribal manhood are inculcated 
through a system which has the sanction of tra- 
ditional experience. Training in discipline is an 
important feature of Gotul organization wherever 
it exists. Thus among the Oraons of Chota-Nag- 
piir there is a regular system of fagging in the 
dormitory. The smaller boys serve the bigger 
ones, shampoo their limbs, comb their hair and 
so on and are subjected to severe discipline 
to make men of them. Where the boys and girls 
share the same dormitory as among the Marias 
of Bastar, the part of the small boys is played by 
the girls. As soon as the girls enter the Gotul- 
guree after supper, — and they have to attend re- 
gularly every evening, — they are to bow to the 
Gotul chief after which the girls attend to the boys, 
comb their hair and massage their hands and 
arms to refresh them. They then sing and dance 
together till late at night when they get tired 
and return to their homes chaperoned by their 
friends. 

Where the Gotul .organization is perfect as 
among the MdriSs, it is more .or less indepen- 
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dent of tribal control and the assistance of the 
Gotttl can be had by the village on payment of 
certain fees, agreed upon mutually between the Gotul 
chief and villagers in need of such assistance. 
In case the headman of the village needs the 
services of the Gotul boys, the chief of the 
Gotul is called on for for help and this of course 
is ungrudgingly given, but individual villagers 
must pay for their services. Among the Marias 
where the Gotul is nob so elaborately organized, 
the Gotul boys are only fed by the families who 
may require their services and no wages is paid 
for their labour. Tribal life in India as else- 
where is characterized by the absence of a hier- 
archy of economic organization. Absence of a well- 
assessed division of labour in primitive society 
does not favour the development of hereditary 
skill or technique which leads to the formation 
of artisan classes or guilds, so that spontaneous 
co-operation in domestic and economic life becomes 
essential. The dormitory house therefore affords 
the training ground for educating the children of 
the village in all matters relating to social and 
economic life of the tribe, so that they may 
participate in all activities of social or economic 
order. 

Life in the dormitories is difficult to depict, 
for the risks involved in such inquiry and the 
jealousy with which the inmates guard the secrets 
of dormitory life make it sometimes physically 
impossible to know much about it. The dormi- 
tory house is usually situated in the heart of the 
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jangle among the wild tribes or away from the 
village as in Bastar, so that except the inquisi- 
tive investigator, no stranger may stumble into 
it. It is purposely kept closed on all sides with 
only a small hole serving as door through which 
one can just crawl in and out. The inside of the 
room is dark or filled with smoke most of the 
time the room is in use, and little is visible from 
outside. Besides, the dormitory fraternity are un- 
der the severest penalties bound down to secrecy 
in regard to all that passes in their dormitory 
and even girls are punished if they dare tell 
tales. They are not allowed to join in the 
dances till the offence is condoned and it is the 
severest punishment that can be imagined by a 
girl. The girls will withdraw as soon as questions 
regarding their dormitory life are put to them. 
In most of these dormitories, publicity of any 
kind by the inmates is an efficient bar to parti- 
cipation in the nightly programmes. The social 
solidarity found in the dormitories reflects to a 
great extent the tribal life, as a whole ; and this 
perhaps accounts for the spontaneous discipline that 

characterizes the conduct of primitive life. 

\ 

In his account of the dormitory life among 
the Murias and Marias of Bastar {vide Grigson, 
Maria Gonds of Bastar, Oxford University Press), 
Grigson writes as follows ; — “Boys and girls of 
an age to visit the Gotul dormitories are known 
as Leyur and Leyas respectively. All the boys 
assemble at the dormitory in the evening for 
dancing, games and social and sexual training, 
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sleeping on there after the departure of the girls 
to their homes late in the night. The girls attend 
at the dormitory in the evening, each girl being 
paired off with a boy of an ‘ Akotnana * clan. 
The girls have to comb their boy’s hair and 
massage their arms and legs, to dance with them and 
to be initiated into the mysteries of sex by 
them. Marriage frequently follows these dormi- 
tory unions but by no means always does.” 

Our investigations show that the mating of 
of boys and girls in the dormitory is not so deli- 
berately done as is described by Grigson. We 
discussed with the members of various dormitories 
in Kondagaon and Narayanpur, if the girls have 
to attach themselves to particul?ir boys in the 
Gotul and whether the Gotul chief has to see 
that this mating is between persons of'Akomana’ 
clans, marriage with whom, if necessary, is not 
barred by the rules of clan exogamy. We were 
told that such arrangement was not possible as 
the strength of the two sexes depends on the 
resources of the village. Any such convention 
would be a serious infringement of personal liberty 
and would militate against the prevailing practice 
which allows sufficient latitude to the sexes to 
select their partners in life. On the other hand, 
we were told that it was the unwritten code of 
conduct in the Gotul for a girl not to bestow 
her favours in public to any individual for that 
would be coupling her name with some boy who 
may not be ultimately her partner in life. But 

7 
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this does not mean that the girls do not have 
thein sweethearts .• there is dot a single girl whose 
eyes are not fixed on one or more of her 
acquaintances of the other sex, but she generally 
conducts herself in such a way that no other 
member of the Gotul gets an inkling of her in- 
tentions during the early overtures. This is why 
every evening a girl usually selects a fiSw friend, 
massages him, dorabs his hair, and looks to his 
comforts, EJven if she remains with the friend of 
her choice, she does not grudge doing odd bits 
for other boys who may need her assistance, so 
that no suspicion may arise about her choice. 

Lessons in the various agricultural operations, 
in hunting, in honey -gathering and other minor 
economic pursuits imparted in'these O-otuls' through 
mimetic dances depicting them, while ideas about 
the sanctity of tribal discipline, social approbation, 
social justice, reciprocity of obligations, law and 
order in society, as well as relation between efforts 
and rewards, between crime and punishment, are 
inculcated through stories and anecdotes which 
graphically describe individual doings and their 
repercussions on the social life of the community. 
Sex training is regarded as an indispensable dis- 
cipline in dormitory life and various methods are 
adopted to give the inmates a knowledge ■ of sex 
and sex practices. The central post of the Oraon 
dormitory which serves as the trunk beariflg the 
slit for sexual exercise is not met with in the 
Muria Gotuls but the same objective is achieved 
by mimicking sex acts or by appropriate songs 
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and rhythmic movements of limbs during dances 
and through anecdotes describing the metheds and 
processes of ’ the sex act - and its importance to 
tribal life and conduct. The sexual act, however, is 
not taboo in the Gotul and does take plage under 
cover of darkness. The officials of the Gotul or~ 
ganization often take advantage of their position 
and indirectly assist in the training of the novice 
and the non-initiate. The girls usually • resent the 
actual act being performed in presence of the 
Gotul fraternity. 

The popularity of a Gotul depends upon the 
personality of Gotul boys who can attract girls 
to the Gotul. In many big villages among the 
Murias there are several Gotul -gurees in close 
proximity to one another and there are rivalries 
between the various fraternities for attracting the 
girls of the village. This is possible if the girls 
get sufficient attention from the boys and if the 
interests of the girls can be maintained by the 
personality of ‘ Gotul ’ officials and the ingenuity 
of the boys in providing variety entertainments 
for the girls. 

In one of the Gotuls in Kondagaon Tahsil, 
one dark night at about 1 a.m. we shot a torch 
through the small entrance and we found three 
corners of the big house, each consisting of 6 to 10 
persons. Closer inspection revealed the composition 
of the groups. In one corner a young man about 
20 years of age was lying on his back and six 
girls of ages varying from 14 to 20, sitting round 
him, three to his right and ecjual number to his 
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left all eagerly listening to his recent exploits as 
we were told afterwards. The youngest girl was 
massaging an arm, while the eldest one was cares- 
sing the hair of the boy, while the rest were 
reclining with their heads touching the sides of 
the young man’s body. The flash of the light 

had the immediate effect of making the girls 
conscious of their uncovered body which they 
started setting to order. In another corner, two 
young men were surrounded by five elderly girls, 
most of whom had passed their teens and all dis- 
cussing with great concern a case of Armirtur or 
elopement. A Gotul girl had eloped with a young 
man of her choice her father wanted her to 
marry her cousin, maternal uncle’s son, the pre- 
liminaries were gone through but the girl did 
not approve of this union. She had already ex- 
pressed her opinion to her comrades in the Gotul, 
her parents were informed but he did not view 
it seriously. The relevant facts of the case were 
being gathered by the Salam from the elderly 
girls who appeared to know much about the case. 
The third corner was occupied by several boys 
of ages varying from 15 to 20, some lying on 
their backs, others sitting while two girls were 
sandwiched between two boys, who had their hands 
round the neck of the girls. This corner was 
most noisy and peals of laughter from the girls 
tod loud conversations of the boys could be heard 
as we approached the Gotul. Nothing that we 
saw was suggestive of any license in sex relation- 
ship bub the interesting grouping that we discovered 
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in the Gotul throws light on the organization of 
the Gotul fraternity. 

There are age-grades in the Gotul. The fra- 
ternity is divided into groups based on age, and 
although the mean age of the Gotul fraternity 
we investigated was 14‘9, there were as many 
as 5 grades into which the 39 inmates were dis- 
tributed. Besides these age grades there were 
also sex-grades and girls usually kept together 
unless there were unusual attractions to separate 
them. When a girl is asked to join a particular 
group of boys she manages to persuade some of 
her friends, so that a single girl is seldom found 
in any of these groups. Girls usually sit together 
or join the boys but rarely they pair off with 
boys. Outside the Gotul also, we found similar 
groups sitting by the side of fire in which both 
the sexes were equally represented. In one group 
three girls were massaging a boy who, we were 
told, was the last arrival in the Gotul and thus 
was receiving the attention of the Gotul girls, 
all others evidently having been treated pre- 
viously. 

The distribution of work by the Gotul officials 
was, as admitted by them, on the basis of this 
age grading in the Gotul and every age-grade 
was aware of what its members were expected to 
do, whenever their services were requisitioned by 
the village or their labours needed for the Gotul 
itself. 

The relations of a Gotul girl with her family 
so long as she remains a member of the Gotul 
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are of : secon4aj’y importance to her and although 
she has to do some routine duties for the family 
to , which shS; belongs, her interest centres round 
the life,; activities - in the, Gotui to which she is 
a willing participant. Her allegiance to the Gotui 
often, militates against her larger interests of 
family, and village’ solidarity, but the strict dis- 
cipline of the Gotui with its lure of amatory life 
puts a severe strain on her loyalty to her family 
and; familial obligations. But the other aspeoc of 
thiS; double allegiance is of very great importance 
to the clan or tribal solidarity for the interest 
in. children which parents must necessarily have, 
and the affections they possess are not centred 
on , their own children . only, but extend to children 
in , general, . and the Gotui which to the village is 
a. sym;bol:of cian manhood receives the fostering 
care of the. village. Quarrels often arise among 
the inmates of Gotui which may assume serious 
proportions : and the arbitration by the Gotui offi- 
cials.- may not, satisfy the parties to the dispute; 
h.ut'.seldom. do such eases involve the parents of the 
children concerned. 

The Gotui institution is found in a state of 
high elaboration among the Murias of Kondagaon 
and ! those of, Narayanpur; it is practically absent 
among, the Parjas, Gadabas and . other tribal groups 
whose ; social, position is superior to the former. 
I.t:is. present, in a less complicated form among the 
Dandami Marias and in a rudimentary form among the 
HiU Marias, both of which sections of the tribe are 
culturally • inferior to the Marias. The Parjas and 
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Gadabas have some common houses where !the 
young men of the tribe find shelter during the 
night, but there does not exist any arrangement 
Or organization among those who share the same 
roof. The Marias, as we have already mentioned, 
possess the dormitory institution but it exists in 
embryo only. The dormitory among them is a 
men’s club, where the able-bodied hunters sleep 
at night and the unmarried girls visit the young 
men, if and When they like. When the men are 
engaged in agriculture and sleep in the corn 
houses particularly when the crops ripen, the dor- 
mitories are either closed or inhabited by idlers or 
those whose services are not needed by the fami- 
lies to which they belong, it being the Usual dus- 
tom among the tribes for the senior male mem- 
bers to sleep in the corn houses. 

The Gotul organization does not appear to have 
anything to do with sexual segregation, for such 
segregation is not usually found in tribes 
possessing dormitories. Besides, most of the tribes 
which practise this institution allow sufficient liberty 
to the women, and slips of morality so long as 
they are confined to the tribe are scarcely heeded. 
The facts we have already detailed above show 
that the dormitory fraternity is composed of va- 
rious clans, ‘marriage among whom is not barred 
by tribal Or ‘elan laWs. Thus the necessity of 
iOxual - segregation is hardly enough to explain the 
origin and continuance of the institution. 

^The relevcmt facts lohieh have hearing on the <^gin 
of this institution are as follow :-»« 
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(1) The distribution for this institution among 
hunting and nomadic tribes is extremely signidcant. 

(2) The need of protection of the tribal group 
from the ferocious denizens of the forest as well 
as from the alien and hostile groups who may 
prey upon them for women or cattle or for both. 
The ablest hunters of the tribe had therefore to 
keep together for this purpose. 

(3) The need of keeping awake during the 
night or major part of it for purposes of protec- 
tion. These people usually take rest in the early 
hours of the night and during the day time which 
make possible the dormitory life with its nightly 
bonfires and its varied programmes of fun and 
festivities. 

(4) Sex acts are usually tabooed during the 
busy agricultural season when men work strenu- 
ously in the fields or go in for ceremonial hunting in 
the forests, and the women therefore have to keep 
together for some periods of the year as any 
violation of this taboo will have disastrous effects 
on the economic life of the family and the social 
group. 

(5) From the time new crops shoot into corns 
and till the harvesting is over, all the men sleep 
apart from their wives in their fields while the 
latter sleep in the village. This also leads to the 
compulsory segregation of the sexes. 

(6) Husbands, for example, among the Marias 
and Mupias, are not allowed to sleep in the house 
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with their wives so long as the navel cord of 
the new bprn child does not fall oft, 

(7) Wives have to live separate for three to 
five days, either in the communal hut or any 
special one provided by the family during the 
period of menstruation when it is taboo to see 
men and associate with any female not so polluted. 

(8) Sexual relationship is not allowed between 
husband and wife during the first few years after 
child-birth or till the child is weaned. 

(9) As Grigson writes, “The Hill Marias are 
stilt doubtful about the propriety of men sleeping 
in the house or regard the jungle or some place 
overshadowed by the thick leaves of the &iari 
{Bauhinia Vahlii) creeper as the right place 
for intercourse between man and wife.” There is a 
prejudice among many primitive tribes to have 
sexual intercourse with wives in their houses. It 
may be either due to a belief that the god of 
prosperity or the ancestral spirits will get annoyed or 
to the fact that the shades of the ancestors are 
usually sheltered in the house or a part of it, 
so that the sex act performed in the house would 
have the same effect as doing it in public. The 
sanction for this custom may be traced to the 
belief that such irregularities i-esult in damage to 
crops by pests or in the complete loss of yield 
and general- calamities such as excessive precipi- 
tation, Inadequate rainfall, diseases of cattle and 
crops and the . various epidemics which claim their 
toll from the people. 
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(10) Most of the hunting communities which 
possess the dormitory institution are very sparing 
in the construction of houses. A family usually 
possesses one hub which may be partitioned off bo 
accommodate cattle or for housing the ancestral 
shades. Husband and wife sleep in one room with 
immature children and when these grow up they 
need to be removed ; and wherever the dormitory 
house exists, they are conveniently housed in it. 

Origin of the Institution. 

It has been the fashion with some anthropolo- 
gists to trace the origin of institutions to simple 
beginnings, and also to a single source. This mo- 
nogenist attitude of the anthropologist appears 
to have been inherited from the biological sciences in 
which anthropology is deeply rooted. Recent re- 
searches do nob prove the legitimacy of the mo- 
nogenist view of evolution as it has been found 
that when history began men found themselves 
already possessed of those characteristics of skin, 
colour, hair, form and the shape of the head 
which serve as the marks of race. The fossil 
remains of man that have been found in various 
parts of the world and the handicrafts of extinct 
types of man discovered during the last one cen- 
tury afford tangible evidence of the antiquity 
and diversity of the human family and of the 
range of its earlier migrations. If such is the 
case for the hypothesis of raonogenesis in the 
sphere of organic evolution, its application to cul- 
tural evolution has to be watched with greater 
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vigilance. Most of the anthropologists of the his- 
torical school have held monogenist views regard- 
ing the origin of social institutions and it is this 
that has rendered their explanations of dubious 
value. The functional school of anthropology owes 
its consolidated position to-day to the failure of 
the raonogenetic historical school in interpreting 
cultural origins, as field investigations in selected 
areas under controlled conditions have raised issues 
the solutions of which could not be arrived at 
on the basis of single origin. 

The origin of an institution, a custom or a 
religious rite may be an accident, as inventions 
usually are, but the complicated machinery of social 
formation that we have inherited today has 
gathered its complexity and momentum in course 
of its career. A group may take an animal or 
plant name to designate itself, another may be 
known to trade or live on a particular animal or 
plant species by which it may be known to the 
outside world, an individual may take as his or 
her guardian angel an animal which might appear 
to him or her as a protector in a dream, a woman 
may name her son or daughter after the animal 
which she believes to have mysteriously fecundated 
her, but the complex institution of toteraisra that we 
find among many social groups owes its comp- 
lexity to many traits whose identity is difficult to 
distinguish to-day. It does not matter what accident 
or other cause was responsible for the origin of 
an institution; in most cases it is a minor inci- 
dent in the life of an individual or that of a 
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human group; but it is essential to know how 
the institution has grown, how the diff'ereht ele- 
ments of the trait-complex have been grafted to 
the original trait stem. Once a particular idea 
or a custom is introduced by an individual and 
is adopted' by the social group for utility or for 
spectacular effect, ‘it would be kept aliVe aild 
strengthened by ideas and sentiments not in them- 
selves adequate to start the custom.’ Such is the 
case with most of our social institutions. 

The principles which underlie the survival of 
social institutions are indeed numerous. An insti- 
tution, if borrowed from an alien source,' may remain 
for a time unchanged. The people who borrow it 
can easily adapt themselves to the institution as 
the borrowers need not enter into the spirit of 
the institution but can depend upon mere imitation, 

A cultural trait, borrowed or indigenous, remains 
unchanged if it cannot be fitted into the existing 
structure of the society or if any change in form 
leads to maladjustment. Again an institution may 
be put to several fises. So long as it subserves 
a number of purposes, ' its position in the social 
life of the community is readily conceded but as 
soon as it is found that the trait or rnstitution 
does not subserve the interests which it used to do, 
it loses its hold on the social life of 'the group 
concerned. 

An institution, as I have said, may be intro- 
duced by accident. The belief in its eflSoacy may 
keep it alive in an unchanged form. Interest in 
it deepens if it can be put to mibre and more 
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social uses. The larger the number of aoeial con- 
texts into 'which a' trait fits in, the greater the 
nuhib’er of interests it fulfils. The survival value 
an institution is proportional to its utility as every 
cultural form is an instrument of adaptation. Its 
r6le is to render the process of adjusment of the 
group to its milieu as also of the intra-group 
adjustment, ’Smooth and easy. 

The longevity .of a trait therefore rests upon 
a number of interests that it stimulates. When 
again, some of the interests that are usually an- 
swered in an institution may not find satisfaction 
in the accepted form qr when a new objector 
or trait diverts the attention of the group from 
the cultural form, it decreases in popularity and 
disintegrates altogether or remains in an attenuated 
form. Thus an institution may survive through 
the principle of graded utility. This is how the 
dormitory instititution among the tribes of Bastar 
we have discussed above has survived. 

The dormitory - is a group organization. Its 
origin may, as we 'have already indicated, be 
traced to the campings where the ablest hunters 
of the community took their shelter for purposes 
of defence nnd protection of the wOaker members, 
but in course of time other traits have slowly 
been woven round it and the elaborate Gotul of 
Murias is the result. 'With settled life and a better 
control of food -supply, -predatory excursions of 
neighbouring groups for women or for cattle be- 
•dorae rare, ’but 'eCohomy of accbfnmodation in the 
house helps to. maintain this communal Organiza- 
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tion as the members find it a convenient place 
where to sleep in and a venue for their commu- 
nal activities. Association of men and women in 
the dormitory helps to make the group-life vivid 
and concrete. Opportunities for intercommunica- 
tion between the members of the group sets up 
a group-standard of social life and the effect of 
a deviation from the group are seen more in their 
proper perspective. It is in the dormitory that 
a system of discipline may be rigorously tried, and 
the success in this direction has contributed not 
a little to tribal and clan solidarity and often slavish 
compliance to traditional usages, such as we find 
in most of our primitive groups. Training of boys 
and girls in the usual economic pursuits charac- 
teristic of the group, in social and ceremonial 
duties, in sex and associated matters, is inculcated 
through the dormitory organization and thus ful- 
fils an important role in the tribal life of the 
community concerned. Above all, the dormitory 
institution, where it exists, insures tribal endogamy 
by controlling the movements of women within 
the tribal area and prohibiting social intercourse 
between men and women belonging to different 
tribes. How far this has been achieved depends 
on the effectiveness or otherwise of the dormitory 
organization. 

An Institution of Advanced Culture. 

[The Dusserah Festival) 

The Dusserah festival, on the other hand, has 
a different tale to tell, for it has been introduced by 
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the ruling family ; and participation in it of all tribes 
and castes of the State is regarded as more or 
less obligatory. Tradition has it that the family 
goddess of the founder of Bastar family was 
Dhanteswarl who appeared to him in a dream and 
advised him to flee from Warangal whither the 
Mohammedans bad pursued him. Annam Deo, for 
that was his name, followed the advice of his 
family goddess and fled from Warangal. After 
traversing a long track through inaccessible areas 
he abruptly stopped on the other side of the Pairi 
river which forms today the boundary between 
the Ranker and Bastar States. The hereditary high- 
priest of the temple accompanied him, so also did 
some representative Rajput families. With them 
was brought the sword of Dhanteswari which in 
the new shrine dedicated to her in Bastar, pro- 
vides the symbol of the goddess and even to-day 
the sword is worshipped in the Dhanteswari tem- 
ple at Jagdalpur. 

The Dusserah festival is held in honour of 
Dhanteswari, and except perhaps the Marias of Abuj- 
marh, all other groups participate in the festival. 
The ceremony, however, continues for 15 days, and 
on each day there is a new programme. The 
peculiarity of this celebration is that it has 
brought together the various cultural groups in 
Bastar as shareers of a common heritage, for even 
the lowest of the castes has not been denied its 
share in the communal worship. Along with 
Dhanteswari a host of lesser powers and spirits, 
some indigenous, others borrowed, such as Patdeo, 
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Keshadeo, , Jangdadeo, Hinglamata, Pardeshinrnata,. 
Biariraata, etc., are prayed to and propitiated by 
the people. Thus this festival brings animistiQ 
tribes and the many Hindu castes in a common 
religious fold, 

The Maharas, a Hinduized caste, yet untouch- 
able and impure and weavers by profession, infa- 
mous for witchcraft and sorcery, but whose im- 
portance to the people of the State cannot be 
exaggerated as the State does not possess a net 
work of communications or markets supplying the 
simple needs of the people at large, are given a 
very distinctive role for it is they who determine 
the auspiciousness or otherwise of the ceremony. 
The temple of- Rachin which is situated at the 
outskirts of the capital to which the ruling chief 
has to pray before he undertakes to perform the 
ceremony is perhaps dedicated to . a tortoise. The 
totemistio Maharas had perhaps been responsible 
for this worship but the clever adoption of this 
deity by the ruling family has solved the pro- 
blem of incorporation of the, Maharas in the 
Hindu community. 

On the 15th day dar half of Octaber, in Ku- 
ar Am.abasya, after: the necessary offerings ■ to the 
to the souls of the ancestors, the State-people 
living in the capital and neighbouring viUages 
gather ati the.; palace. With the Raja at their 
head on the back of an elephanti they proceed 
to the temple- of Rachin where arrangements 
for* their reoeptipn have already been made. A 
swing has been previously - planted in front of the 
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temple and in the presence of the crowd, a Mahra 
girl of 7 to 8 years of age who was ceremonially 
married before to the priest to become eligible 
for this ceremony, comes out veiled and followed 
by a group of women of the same caste. The 
girl with her companions goes round the swing 

seven times while certain slogans are sung by the 

women in sing-song tune and after the seventh 

round, she receives a stick in her right hand and 
a shield in her left. One tnan from the crowd, 
a Teli or oilpresser by caste, comes forward, simi- 
larly armed, and pretends to fight the girl who 
defends herself against the skilful attacks of the 
Teli. During this struggle the girl foams in the 
mouth and swoons and is gently laid on the 

swing on a bed of the Bael tree where she under- 
goes a metamorphosis as it were. The gentle 

swings do not upset her nor does the thorny bed 

where she lies fiat. Her eyes are fixed above and 

the restlessness disappears. The Raja now asks 
the priest to pray to the goddess to ensure an 

auspicious Dusserah festival. After the necessary 
rites have been gone through, the girl shows signs 
of animation. She pretends to listen to the prayer 
of the Raja communicated by the priest and 
slowly takes off a flower garland from her neck, 
offers it to the Raja through the priest, and 
vouchsafes that the Dusserah shall proceed smoothly. 
The goddess has identified herself with the girl 
and through her has communicated her blessing.? 
on the Raja. 
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After this function before the temple of Kachin, 
the Raja returns to the palace with the retinue 
and holds a Durbar the same evening. The 
priests in charge of the festival then announce 
their programme before the goddess which the 
Raja has to communicate to the Rani and other 
members of the household. After the programme 
has been fixed, the Raja ceremonially hands 
over the duties of the State to his Dewan, who 
replaces the former as the secular head of the 

State. This enables the Raja to devote himself 
wholly to the spiritual duties he has undertaken 
to perform. The transference of his secular autho- 
rity to the Dewan by the Raja is immediately 

followed by a change of attire and the Raja 

adopts the garb of an ascetic for nine days, i.e., as 
long as the navardtri lasts. He discards his spec- 
tacular turban and richly decorated dress, puts on 
an ordinary dhoti and a pichouri, w’ears a wreath 
of flowers round the head and profusely paints 

his body with sandal paste. He has to practise 
many austerities, is not allowed to put on shoes or any 
kind of foot-wear, and must sleep on the cold floor. 
He is not allowed to use any vehicle. His new 
role is inconsistent with the rights and privileges 
of kingship and he does not receive nor make 
obeisance to any person. 

Midnight witnesses an important function known 
as ‘Ghat Neota’ or invitation to the river, the 
details of which are similar to those observed in 
marriage and religious ceremonies all over northern 
India. Next a *map4a'l’ or circle is drawn in 
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front of the Dhanteswari teraple and a pot full 
of water is consecrated in the name of Varuna, 
the god of water, the following day. In the eve- 
ning of the second day the Eaja visits the temple 
of Maowali (Dhanteswari) and also of goddess 
Kalanhi, both of whom are housed in the compound, 
when people sing and dance to the accompani- 
ment of music. After this worship, one of the 
members of the royal household, secures the ser- 
vices of a Halba usually belonging to the Jogi 
subcaste of Halbas, whom the Raja selects to 
play the role of an ascetic to be kept in the 
Durbar hall for nine days. This man is made to 
live the life of an ascetic and much hardship falls 
to his lot during the period of his forced deten- 
tion. The diflSculty of fulfilling the required obli- 
gations demanded of the Raja in the role of an 
ascetic due to his accustomed mode of life, and 
the dread of violating the religious code sanc- 
tioned by custom and enforced by public opinion, 
may have led to the introduction of the Halba 
ascetic, so that the latter fulfils many of the 
austerities which the Rsja would otherwise have to do 
himself. As the Halbas were the camp followers of 
the Raja and reputed to have fought his battles, 
the selection of a Halba as an ascetic to share 
the Raja’s duties or his austerities can be explained. 

The ascetic or Jogi (Hal 3.,.) is made to sit 
inside the Durbar hall where a pit, six feet long, 
three feet broad and one foot deep is dug to 
accommodate him. An altar is made in the cen- 
tre of the pit and is strewn with wheat grains 
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on which the Jogi has to sib facing east. In front 
of him there is placed a pot of water consecrated to 
the goddess and behind him is a raised platform 
made by piling ashes. Near the ■ pot, a stool is 
placed on which is kept a sword. Over his thighs 
is placed a wooden plank which is nailed to the ground 
and another plank is placed behind him and pushed 
straight into the ground, so that the head and 
trunk of the Jogi may rest against this vertical 
post. The idea is to keep the Jogi in a sitting 
posture, because nine days would be too long a 
period for any person to keep a particular posture, 
unless be is pegged and fastened in the way described. 
The Jogi has to fast as long as he can, and 
when he is extremely hungry he is allowed to 
take some milk or bananas. For all these hard- 
ships the Jogi used to receive from the State 

Muafi villages for maintenace but the system has now 
been replaced by one of payment in cash and kind. 
When the Jogi is thus secure, the members of 

the royal family and the people at large are at 

liberty ' to visit the different temples as, for exam- 
ple, those of Sri Ram Karnakotin., Matadevi (all 
found in the same compound). The Raja also re- 
turns to the palace and performs ■puja and listens 
to the recital of sacred hymns. 

Tho third day witnesses the fii’st chariot procession 
of the Raja ; in this procession liis chariot is pulled 
by the Murias and Dhruvas who come from far and 
near to pull the cords. After praying at the temples, 
the Raja, amidst deafening shouts from the crowd, 
enters the wooden chariot kept in the compound 
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and the guard of honour fires the salute. The 
two ropes are taken by the two tribes, viz, Murias 
and Dhruvas respectively, and the chariot is slowly 
drawn by them and brought up to the main gate 
of the palace. The female members of the palace, 
now come forward and perform the ‘Arti’ which 
terminates with another salute of gun fired by the 
guard of honour. The Haja then alights from the 
chariot and proceeds to the Dhanteswari temple 
for worship. The chariot used during the Dusserah 
are of two sizes, one big and another small and 
made in alternate years. 

Two months prior to the festival the work of 
construction starts, the small one is made of heavy 
Scil beams with four wheels made of Sal wood and a 
hood supported by six wooden posts The big one 
has eight wheels and eight posts to support its 
hood. The wheels of both are of massive size made 
from solid wood without Sal tyres or fixers. Wooden 
images of men on horse-back decorate the front 
of these chariots which are usually 25 to 30 feet 
high. The ropes which are meant to drag the 
chariots are made of bark twisted very thick and 
strong and are attached to the front axles. The 
chariots are tastefully decorated with fiags and 
festoons of variegated designs. 

The remaining five days, i,e. till the ninth day, 
the same programme is repeated and every day 
the number of women performing the ‘Arti’ is added 
to by one till the number increases to niue on 
the Nawaratri day. On the eighth and ninth day, 
the Raja does not go out in his chariot ; and these 
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two days witness the most elaborate rituals and 
ceremonies of the festival. On the eighth day, mid- 
night worship is done in the temple of Dhanteswarl 
which is performed by the RajS along with the 
officials of the State. After worship at the Bhantes- 
warl temple the company proceeds to a garden, a 
quarter mile off from the palace, where the worship is 
continued till dawn. The Raja then comes back 
to the palace. On the Nawaratri day there is 
another interesting ceremony, known as the Kumari 
puja’ in which nine unmarried girls are worshiped, fed 
and clothed. The Brahmans are given food and 
clothes after which the Raja is given a dish of 
cooked rice which represents the first handful 
of the newly cropped harvest. The ascetic who 
was confined in the Durbar hall is now brought 
out from his pit, screened from public gaze, and led 
to the temple of Dhanteswari where he offers his 
prayers after which he is set free, care being 
trken that the Raja may not meet him or recog- 
nize him in his role of an ascetic. 

In the evening at about 9 to 10 p.m. the news 
of the approaching palanquin containing the image 
of goddess Dhanteswarl from Dhantewada, 57 miles 
from Jagdalpur where the shrine of the goddess is 
situated, is communicated to the Raja, Barefooted, 
with anxious steps the Raja proceeds to the out- 
skirts of the town where he awaits the arrival of 
the palanquin and with slow and solemn pace he 
approaches the ‘Doli’ as it is drawing near and respect- 
fully receives it. He puts one pole of the palanquin 
on his own shoulder, the other being carried by the 
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hereditary priest of the Dhantewada temple; and thus 
the ‘divine burden’ is carried ceremonially to the 
Durbar hall of the palace, where the image is 
worshipped by the Raja. The ‘ prasad * brought 
from Dhantewada along with the image is then 
distributed among the people present. For nine 
days the Raja has anxiously waited to receive 
this image ; for nine days he has led an austere 
life, has sacrified his pleasures and has prepared 
himself for this great event. 

The Brahmans now put their heads together and 
fix an auspicious hour when the Raja may resume 
his secular duties. The image of the goddess 
Dhanteswarl or Manikeswarl is brought to the 
Durbar hall from Maowali temple and placed in a 
throne specially arranged for her, and in her presence 
the Brahmans announce the hour when the Raja 
should take upon himself the duties of the State. 
This news is circulated to the public by beat 
of drums. 

At the appointed hour, clad in purple and red, 
decked with all jewels and ornaments, the Raja 
returns to the Durbar hall. In the meantime the 
big chariot waits at the door and the Dandami 
Marias who have come from the interior to pull 
the chariot, are at their posts holding the ropes 
of the chariot which they start pulling as soon 
as the Raja enters it. The huge crowd that has 
gathered round the chariot are seen flying their 
banners with various emblems stamped on them, 
representing the different villages or clans that 
compose the crowd. The distance of the journey on the 
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chariot is doubled this time as the big chariot makes 
two rounds of the route instead of one made by 
the small chariot. The Raja after completion of 
the journey re-enters the Durbar hall where he 
now receives the members of the house-hold, offi- 
cials, and members of the public who pay Naza- 
rand and gifts. The Durhdris receive much 
courtesy from the Raja and are given pCin supdri, 
attar or scents and and garlands. The Raja then 
returns to his royal apartments. 

On the eleventh day of the festival an inte- 
resting ‘ kidnapping ’ ceremony takes place. While 
asleep, the Raja is stealthily carried by the Ma- 
rias in a palanquin to a spot about a couple of 
miles away from Jagdalpur where he has to en- 
camp in Muria settlements. The Murias and such 
other tribes as live in the neighbourhood make 
it an occasion for a hunt in the forests and any 
game, birds or animals they can secure are offered 
to the Raja along with rice, vegetables and coins 
which they can afford. The big chariot is taken 
to fetch the Raja back to the palace. A swing 
is placed on the top of the chariot and the Raja 
is made to sit on it clad in yellow clothes with 
bow and arrows in hand. The return of the Raja 
is an occasion for triunophant joy for the people 
and huge crowds greet the procession while the 
chariot is dragged home. The Bhatras take a 
leading r6le in this procession : armed with 
bows and arrows, they move up and down the 
route of the procession, shouting their peculiar 
slogans and parading their self-importannoe be- 
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fore a receptive crowd As the chariot slowly winds 
its way back through lively crowds the day fades 
into twilight and the palace as well as the houses 
lining the route are illumined by garlands of lights 
and festoons. The women shower flowers and chandan 
(sandal-paste) on the, chariot and welcome their Raja 
home. Once the chariot is pulled up in front 
of the temple of Hanuman where a flag is offered 
in token, it is said, of the help rendered by the 
latter to Sri Ram in his battle with Ravana 
the demon king of Lanka. When the chariot 
reaches the palace the Raja descends from the 
swing and hurriedly enters the temple of Dhan- 
teswarl where he prostrates himself. Next he goes 
to the Durbar hall and ascends the throne. The 
royal mother or one of the principal female mem- 
bers of the royal family comes to receive him 
back and the former taken some mustard seeds 
and salt and throws them on all sides of the 
Raja which assures the safety of the Raja from 
evil spirits, for the kidnapping of the Raja by 
the Murias who are reputed votaries of evil spirits 
makes such precaution necessary. 

The thirteenth day is occupied by a thanks- 
giving worship of the Kachin goddess and a large 
number of goats are sacrificed. The next day 
there is another function called ‘ Kutumb YatrS 
Puja’ when under a banian tree, about two fur- 
longs away from the palace, all the miscellaneous 
deities, native and borrowed, are jointly prayed 
to by the members of the royal household. The 

10 
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last day of the festival celebrates the return of 
the palanquin containing the image of Dhantes- 
wari to the Dhantewad temple after which the 
people assembled at the capital for the Dusserah 
return to their respective destinations. Through- 
out the ceremony a large number of goats and 
buffaloes are sacrificed which supply rations to 
the tenants who come to participate in the chariot 
procession. Some part of the expenses of feeding 
them is raised by subscription in kind while the 
State makes financial provision for the purpose. 

An analysis of the customary division of labour 
obtained during the Dusserah festival will show 
how far the different tribes co-operate among them- 
selves in social, economic and religious life. The 
construction of the chariot is left with the Saon- 
ras, the Lohars make the iron nails and bars re- 
quired for the chariot. Dhakars supervise the 
construction. The special pujaris of the chariots 
are the Khatis who pei’form the puja both before 
and after the construction. The stool on which 
the sword is kept in front of the Halba Jogi is 
made by the Saonris. The Gadabas supply bearers 
for the Kaja’s palanquin. The Halbas supply the 
Jogi and also guard the E-aja with drawn swords 
when the latter camps in the Muria settlements. 
They also take part in the sacrifice as a Halba 
is invariably engaged to kill animals for sacrifice. 
The Murias, Dhruvas and Dandami Marias pull 
the chariot while the Bhatras figure prominently 
on the occasion of the triumphant entry of the 
Baja to the capital after the kidnapping by the 
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Murias. The Maharas supply the girl who deter- 
mines the auspiciousness or otherwise of the festi- 
val. The respective importance of the various 
groups may be gauged by the duties each is re- 
quired to perform, so that there is well-assessed 
division of labour based on the numerical strength 
and cultural stage of the group concerned. The 
Bhatras parade, armed with bows and arrows which 
are less effective than swords owned by the Hal- 
bas as the latter are supposed to be descendants 
of old garrisons of the pdih militia. The Dhakars 
who are Rajputs and are the highest cultured 
group in Bastar are not required to do any ma- 
nual labour ; their duty naturally is supervision 
only. But whatever be the respective rdles of 
the various cultural groups, their participation in 
this festival is indispensable and all the year 
people wistfully watch for the return of the an- 
nual festival. In some sense, however, the existence 
of the various groups as independent units has 
become difficult, and inter-communication between 
them and reciprocity in their economic undertak- 
ings has become more real than before. 

In the organization of temple worship all over 
the south, the various castes and tribes have been 
assigned their respective duties, so that economic 
participation of all the diverse and heterogeneous 
social groups has become possible. The division 
of the society based on race has been a recog- 
nised principle in the south and the two groups 
now designated as exterior and interior castes have 
duties corresponding to their racial affiliations. 
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Thus the exterior castes who belonged primarily 
to the Austroloid or pre-Dravidian substratum of po- , 
pulatiou are allowed to co-operate with the interior 
castes, which represent perhaps the superior 
race, the Aryan-speaking invaders of the South, 
in duties which do not bring them together into 
close contact, while the performance of rites and 
rituals connected with the worship is done by 
members of the interior caste. In Bastar, how- 
ever, the co-operation between the various cultu- 
ral groups which do not appear to have main- 
tained their ethnic identity is more real and the 
inferior cultural groups have not been denied im- 
portant r6les in the organization and performance 
of the worship. While in the south the economic 
partnership between primitive and backward groups 
has been regarded as essential but no serious 
attempt has been made to bring together the diffe- 
rent groups into a common religious fold, in Bas- 
tar the fact of their cultural difference has been 
forgotten and there is one festival for all in which 
rites and customs of primitive and advanced cul- 
tures have blended together. 

Symbiosis and Acculturation. 

In a recent article on ‘Social Symbiosis’ in 
Man, Dr. Nadel describes, bow four different tribal 
sections originally distinct and separate cultural groups 
which have migrated into their present domicile 
have reacted and adjusted themselves to each other 
and eventually evolved a modus vivendi. To-day 
there exists between the separate localities and 
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migrant strata the closest co-operation which is 
the fruit of a far-reaching adjustment. The social, 
economic and religious activities of these groups 
are shown to represent a reciprocity and interde- 
pendence linking sections in the framework of a 
large embracing social group unit, that is, as Dr. 
Nadel calls, a symbiosis which represents the pos- 
sible origin of clanship and is one of the three 
possible developments in attaining a social equili- 
brium between diverse cultural groups, co-opera- 
tion, symbiosis and complete fusion. The example 
of the Dusserah festival and also other examples 
of reciprocal relationship and interdependence in eco- 
nomic and social spheres as found in Bastar, 
which space forbids me to detail here, presents 
a similar picture and it may be of interest to 
see if we can borrow the biological concept of 
symbiosis to explain these group contacts and con- 
sequent reactions, Dr. Nadel has justified the in- 
troduction of the terra ‘ Social Symbiosis ’ in social 
anthropology, as it defines, he maintains, a new 
and specific category of social organization in con- 
tradistinction to cultural solutions or fusions where- 
in the different cultural groups have undergone 
complete assimilation or have formed one well-de- 
veloped new cultural group in which the differen- 
tiating specific character of the parent cultural 
groups has been obliterated. The evolution (from 
many simple and isolated cultural groups) of a 
complex cultural solution or fusion could be marked 
into stages as the different cultural groups come 
in contact, associate temporarily for mutual benefit or 
as the bonds get closer, the groups associate perma- 
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nently for mutual benefit (though the groups remain 
distinct) until finally the distinctive characters of 
the different constituent cultural groups are lost. 
But I should think that if Dr. Nadel’s idea was 
to define these stages, he should have brought 
in ‘ social comraensalim ’ which would mean diffe- 
rent groups living together, partaking of the same 
economic life and their association being mutually 
beneficial, and more or less permanent; but would not 
imply any organic union. At this stage an inter- 
nal partnership between the different cultural groups 
could have taken place and dissociation of the 
commensals would not have have been fatal to 
the cultural life of the groups. A stage may.be 
theoretically conceived when dissociation would mean 
total discontinuance of the independent cultural exist- 
ence of the constituent cultural groups. This may 
be termed social symbiosis. But after ail symbiosis 
is an analogy which will hold good if the conti- 
nued cultural existence of the symbiotic groups 
was actually lost by separation ; in short, the 
old cultural life of the group suffered death. But 
from ethnological evidence we find that this is 
hardly possible in a social constellation, however 
close the intimate relation between the different 
cultural groups may be. If we have to borrow 
any biological concept to interpret such group- 
co-operation and identity of interests, social com- 
mensalism would be more appropriate from both 
the anthropological and biological standpoints. The 
three stages given by Dr. Nadel would then be 
co-operation, social com mensalism, and fusion. Even 
then the difficulty offered by simplicity of the 
term ‘co-operation’ will have to be met. The 
idea of symbiosis would be applicable only if the 
groups of men were so completely dissimilar as 
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to resemble different species of animals and secondly 
if there could be an organic union or internal 
partnership between ‘ organisms ’ of different species, 
so intimate that it can only be severed by death. 
Even if we replace organism by cultural groups, 
as Dr. Nadel suggests, and ‘ death ’ by disconti- 
nuance of continued cultural existence the analogy 
fails to answer other essentials of sjmibiosis. But 
like other concepts introduced in cultural anthro- 
pology from Biology and the social sciences which 
we use loosely or introduce with definite conno- 
tation, symbiosis also may be similarly treated and 
Dr. Nadel 's plea for introduction of its concept 
in Anthropology should be seriously considered. 

The contacts between social groups have led 
to miscegenation of cultures. A group which has 
not lost its interests in life and possesses vitality 
must adopt traits from othe groups. This adop- 
tion of alien traits is usually selective and it is on 
the nature of this selection that the future of 
the group depends. The process of selective adop- 
tion may be called acculturation. When several 
cultural groups coming from different geographical 
areas meet and settle down in the same place, 
they react and adjust themselves to one another 
and may develop the closest co-operation between 
them. What Dr. Nadel calls a symbiotic relation 
is connoted by the process of acculturation and 
we have seen how reciprocity and mutuality of 
obligations between the various social groups of a 
culture area have led to acculturation which has 
linked .section with section and produced an inte- 
resting culture complex.*^ 

* TAts was the Presidential Address in the Anthropological Section 
of the Twenty-Sixth session of the Indian Science Congress held at 
Lahore in Jamtary, 1939 . 
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I. EARLY HISTORY OF AFGHANISTAN. 


Afghanistan, or the kingdom of the Afghans, 
forms a part of Central Asia and lies between 
29° 30 and 38° 31 N.L. and between 61° and 
75". The present name of the country originated 
in the modern period when the Afghan tribes became 
the ruling class in the land. Before that, one 
part of the country belonged to the so-called 
Moghul Empire of India, and formed a part of 
India’ and was known by the names of its res- 
pective provinces, viz., “ Province of Herat,” 
“ Province of Candahar,’’ etc. 

Afghanistan forms neither a geographical nor 
an ethnological unit ; rather it is a conglomera- 
tion of different races and tribes who are only 
held together by the common religious bond of 
Islam and the rule of the Barakzais — a branch of 
the Durani-Afghan tribe. 

The population of Afghanistan is divided into : — 

(1) Pushtu-speaking Afghans or Pathans ; 

(2) Persian- speaking Tadjiks and other Per- 
sian-speaking tribes which include the 
Mongolian Hazarahs, the Chaler Eimaks; 

(3) Turkish-speaking Uzbegs who dwell in Af- 
ghan-Turkistan ; 

(4) The Hindu-kush tribes like the Kafirs who 
speak a sort of Aryan language. 

* See the Becordt of the Moguls. It was also called as 
"Khorasan” or Khurasan. In old days the Central-Asiatio 
table-land extending from the east of Iran to north India was 
known by the name. 
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According to the view of many modern his- 
torians, the Western part of Afghanistan was not 
unknown to the writers of the Avesta. Regard- 
ing the Eastern part, the Kabul river has been 
mentioned in the Vedas as the “ Kubha.”^ Some 
consider the Kabul Valley to be the land of 
‘ Sapta-Sindhu’'* spoken of in the Vedas. Futher, 
a tribe called “ Pakhta is mentioned in the Vedas. 


2 The modern way of transliterating this Sanskrit word in 
European language is Kuvaha. The name of the river Kubha 
occurs twice in the Rigveda, V. 53, 9 ; F. 5, C. Macdonoll and 
Keith think that it is undoubtedly the same as the modern 
Kabul river, known to the Greeks as Kophen, See “ Vedic 
Index of Names and Stchjectsf^ Vol. 1. p. 162. 

^ The name of Sapta Sindhavah “ the seven rivers* is men- 
tioned only once in the Rigveda as the name of a definite 
country. Eigveda, viii, 27 27. See also Vivien Saint-Martin. 

^ It is the name of a people mentioned in the Rigveda, vii 
18,7. Here they are mentioned as one of the tribes that 
opposed Tritsu-Bharatas in the Dasa-rajna, or ‘ battle of the ten 
Kings * I Zimmer {Altindisches Lehen^ 430, 431 ) compares them 
with the tribe of Pahtues and their country Paktuike^ mentioned 
as in the ISTorth-West of India by Herodotus (vii, 65 [Paktues]^ 
hi. 102 and iv. 44 (Paktiuke) and with the modern Pakhthun 
in Eastern Afghanistan, holding that they were a northern 
tribe ; this is probable since the Bharatas seem to have occupied 
the Madhyadesa, or ^ Middle land * i In three passages of the 
Rigveda (viii, 22, 10, 49, 10 3 X 611) a Paktha is referred to 
as a protege of the Asvins. The second connects him with 
Trasadasyu, whose tribe, the Punts were aided by the Paktlias 
in their unsuccessful onslaught on Sudas. In the third pas- 
sage he seems identified as Turvayana, aud appears as an 
opponent of Cyavana. Probably, therefore Paktha in all cases 
denotes the King of the Paktha people.** See Vedie Index 
Vol I pp. 463-464. 





ki a later pejipci, Herodotus- speaking. ab.Put. the 
ext&nt. of the: Rorsian. Empire,- naentioned.the. 
following fafits-> regarding- the., peoples.- of this,re.gion. 
He.-. sai4,.“'The;S.attagJ^4ae.,f*> Gandarians,® Dadicae? 
and. Aparytae® joine.d, tpgefhery contHbute.d- one. 
hvmdr.edi tale.nts,. ; this was.' the; seventh.- division,’.’ 
Thab is.,-, the; lands, of these, tribes, joined- togethe.r, 
knowfli as^ “the qpjnntry, ol the. Raetyika’.’ formed, 
the seventh, satraphy of Darius Hystapses.® 
He further*- mentioned- that^ “'the: countoy oh the 
Pactyika lay near the Indian side;^® 

^ Thet of, the Sattagydae. adjoined, Ar^(?hosia.. on the 

e^stjL^ corresponding^ to South Eastern Afghanistan, or the tract, 
between Kandahar and the Indus , valley. . See. George Eawlispn., 
‘A Manual of Ancient Ei&torp' Pt. I pp. 1849. Bellew^s 
attempt tO' identify them with the modern Fathan tribe of 
‘Khattaks*' is- nob- convincing. 

® The land of the Gandarians lay above the Sattagydae, 
CQpiprisipgr the;: Kabi;il apd. Kaftristap.. Its. prippipal 

stre,api tbe Gopl^en (or riveri Kf,buJ);a tributary, of the. 

Indps^! and its., chief: tpTO.; Gaspatyrp? (ICabul/;)., TJie. 

GgipAAriaps., apd:- their country.^ *‘ Gau4h^r”“ appear, vej'y prprpi- 
Jieiltlyv Ipl. Saps.ferit-. literature. , T^y- w.^rp, decidedly ^ i*®gFd.^: 
ap, r?ijSia«n. tribe... 

It- seems* that the site of* this tribe cannot be traced. 
Some tried* to identify them with the Dards of Dardfstan. 
But^ these, are wild conjectures. 

® ' To mO' it seems that Aparytae are identical with the Apridi or 
Afridi of Afridistan, a tribe dwelling in the North-Western Frontier 
of India, originally they spoke a language akin to Grierson’s 
* Kho’dialept of Aryan language. After the sixteenth century they 
changed- their language for Pushtu. My information is that 
they speak a broken form of * Pushtu. 

^ Herodotus IIJ. 9,2. 

IJI. 102. ** There are other Indians boid^lng, op the 
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im- 

In, th§; Persian aniials, of; Darius, we firi.d. 
the follQwing; names mentioned; 

city of_ Caspatyrus. apd the country of P^ctyica, settled,, north- 
ward of the other Indians, whose mode of life resembles that 
of the Bactrians-’ Some controversy has been raised by the 
Orientalists regarding the geographical position of the country 
of- the Pactyica; Marquhardt says, that' it lay near Armenia. 
He,- mp§t* hava based, his opinion op the . following passage of 
HerpdotiiSj “ From. Paptyica,, and. the Armenians apd the neigh- - 
bouring peoples as far as Exexine sea, four hundred talents ; , 
this was the thirteenth division ” (IIL 93). The country of tho 
Pactyica. in question- here lay in the seventh division of the 
Persian. Empire, hence the. both, cannot be identical. Herodotus 
wae clear, in his.- Ipcatio.n- of our Pactyica in his Book iv 44, 
where., he. said:^“ Darias, desiring to know where the Indus issues 
into the sea, sent ships , manned, by Scylax ; these sot out from 
the city of Gaspatyrus and Pactyic country, and sailed down 
till they came to the- sea.” Further reference of the Pactyic- 
> peoples, occurs, in the same, in Book. iv. 66. Hb. said ‘‘The 

Parthiansy Chorasmians, Sogdiaas, Gandarians. and, Dad icae joined > 
the army having, the same accoutrements as . the Bactrians.” 
Here Herodotus put them in the same . group with the tribes of 
the eastern border, of the Persian Empire. 

Further in “Behistun tablet” of Darius Hystapses they are men- 
tioned with the tribes, of the -Indian Frontier. Here they are men- 
tioned as. a. non-Persiau people wearing goat-skin coats. (Rawlin* 
son — “The Great Inscription, of Darius at, Behistun ' in “History 
of Herodotus” vol. TI). Herodotus also says (Book VII. 67.) 
** The ■ Tactyes. also wore goatskin mantles, and, had bows pecu- 
liar tp„ the country and. daggers. Travellers say that, the 
Afghan mountaineers even. tp,:daywear goat-ski n^ mantles. The 
ancient historian was also clear regarding the-. non-Persiau 
nity, of tbo ; IlaQtyes - by mentioning (Book, VIJ. 85.) that there . 
is a certain nomadic race, called Sogartians of Persian extract- 
tiori and language they wear address., fashion. ed^ between, the: 
Persian and the Pactyan fashinUv^ 

^ ^ La^sen-r^- “ IpdischS: AhertU7n^K%if&/d^ ao.d .2. ,F» .1. k.d*Mt 

yol vi, p. 62 and 92, 
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The Hindus or the inhabitants of the Sindhu valley, 
The Harakhwatis or the Arachosians and, 

The Gadara, which must be identical with the 
Gandarians mentioned by Herodotus. 

Then followed the invasion of Alexander the 
Great. In his march from Arachosia ( the modern 
province of Candahar) towards Bactria,^^ Alexander 
first met the Indians whe were named by some — 
the Parapamisadians^® 

Then followed the march of Alexander against 
the "true” Indians, — the Aspasians or Hippasians, 
the Gurians and Assakanians.^^ Strabo says that 
after the death of Alexander in the East his successor 
the great Seleucus in 310 B-C. ceded the eastern part 
of his territory (west of the Indus ) to the Indian mo- 
narch Chandragupta, and it was peopled by a purely 
Indian population. According to Vincent Smith, 
the whole of present-day Afghanistan including 
Gedrosia ( the modern Soiith-Baluchistan ) was 
thus added to the Maurya Empire of Chandragupta. 

The question of the racial origins ' of the 
populations of this land has given rise to various 
opinions. Some^® think that the ‘Pakhta’ of 

‘SindliuMs the Indian name for the river Indus, and * Ara- 
chosia’ is the ancient name of the modern Afghan province of 
Candahar. Gadara in Sanskrit is Gandhara. 

Arrian— Anabasis III, 28. 

Parapamisad was the ancient name of the mountain range now-a- 
days known as the Hindukush. 

Arrian Anabam III. 23, ludiJca 1-1-8, Strabo XV. 1, 

V. Smith — * Early History of India,^ 

Bellew, — ^Baees of Afghanistan^ , md Imperial Gazetteer of 
India* 
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the Vedas and the ‘Paktyes’ of Herodotus survive 
in the present Pakhtuns ( as the name is pronounced 
on the North-West Indian Frontier ) who are known 
in India as the Pathans. Again, two of the four 
tribes of the Paktyes can be traced historically. 

The Gandarians’-'^ must have been the Indian 
Gandharians mentioned in Sanskrit books. Again 
the same name occurs in Neamatulla's list of the 
Afghan tribes; and according to Bellew^® and 
others, the Apiridii or Aparytae must be the 
present-day Afghan tribe of Afridi who call them- 
selves Apridi,^^ 

Many attempts have been made to identify the 
peoples mentioned by the Greek and Roman 
writers. Thus an attempt was made to trace the 
modern name “Afghan” to the old name of 
“Assakanians” mentioned by Herodotus. But 
this and similar attempts have given no definite 
results. 

From these sources we can gather that the 
population of the Eastern part of the kingdom 
of Afghanistan and the region of the independent 
Afghan (Pathan) tribes which extends up to 
Peshawar, ( this part is called Yaghistan i. e,, the 
land of the freeman) was composed of Indian 

Neamatulla in his History of the Afghan Tribes” mentioned 
an Afghan tribe name Gondari. This tribe seems to have become 
extinct in modern times. 

18 Bellew — “Races of Afghanistan,” and Imp. Gasetteer of India. 

5 » 1 myself have enquired from several members of this tribe who 
clearly pronounce their tribal name as ‘ Apridi.’ The word ‘ Afridi ’ 
seems to be an English corruption. 
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"eleHienlS. The We^te'fn 'part, oil 'the eontfary, 
’'Whatev'er -might >hiave 'been its ^political fate, Was 
rpbpulated imore dr less ^by the draniarr-speakirig 
-people’s. 

After ‘the downfall 'of the Kfaurya Empire in India, 
'a Hellenistic ruling dynasty Was founded in Hactria 
'in 245 B;-G. In ;140-l-20 BiC.'follOWed-'the invasions of 
the 'Scythians and the Yue-ehi 'to that country from 
■Central Asia. At the same 'period the;influence of the 
Parthians was strengthened in Aracliosia.^® One 
of their -kings 'Was Gandopharnes*( A.®. 20-60). 

About 15 A. D. Yue-Chi became the ruler of 
this 'country, and under the :great 'Kaniskha 
established a powerful empire in 78 A. 'D. -At 
that time this eountry along with Baluchistan was 
-known to the Roman writers as Indo-Scythia. 
<Ih the second decade Of the ififth century -after 
•Christ 'came the .-invasion of the white or 
Epithalite Huns who became successors to the 
ruling power of the land.^^ 

In this way the country Was overrun by 
different invading hordes from Central Asia, 

'2 0 ^jjg Parthians called the Araohosians “ Tlie White Indians.’^ 
Sse 'Isiddr-Chafac-Mobs Pafih P.Q, ed fludsdn ; also, 'Eetwliilsdn “A 
Mcimtal of Ancient HisMy “ Bk. -IV pt. tl Per I 'p. 

■^^ ■'tasSen — l.'O. Bk. I, P. '434-, "aiid "Wilken in AhhUridlWiigen 'der 
Meriiner AMd, 1818-1819. 

See also Kawlinson A Mannual of Ancient- History ^ Book IV 
Part-I p. 553. 

the latest 'news 'regarding these ■ borders trotii the -'writing of 
tlKMimann '‘'Uher die 'iinheinmdten s^i'dchen -litm ■mPTnrhiStan im 
frvhtr Mittelal tw ” Z. d. m. ©. •IWfBk.'O atid 1908 Bk.-XXlI ; 
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who one after the other settled down in the land 
as ruler, and slowly took up the Indian culture 
and religion. 

Then the conquering invasions of Islam burst 
upon the country. The Arab historians called 
this region the “Land of Hind and Sind.” The 
populations then, as surmised, consisted either of 
Buddhists or Brahmanists with colonies and followers 
of Zoroaster living here and there. The first Arabic 
invasion took place at the time of the Khalif 
Othman or perhaps under Muawiya, who sent the 
Governor of Basra Abd-al Rahman to the conquest 

F. w. K Muller “ Tori inid Kuisau ini Sitzungs her. d. kgl, Pr. 
Akad. d. w ; Sten Konow Indo'shythisches Beitragef SD. AW. 

1916, E, Sieg — Ein ein einheimischer Name fur Toxri ibid H. Kla- 

atsoh “ Morphologische atudien Zwr Ea^sen Diagnoztih der Turfmv 

schadel “1913; Aurel Stein — Ztir Geschichte der Bahis Oahool 
im Festgruas des 11, V. E.oth Stuttgartt, 1893, E. Meyer “ Ges- 
chichte des AliertuniT Dr. Charpentiers’ criticism on Yuc-ebi as a 
Centum language in Z. d. M, G. 1915 and p. 

W. Muir in his Tlie Caliphate^ Rise^ Decay and Fall^ P. 291 
says “ Idolatory long prevailed throughout these parts, in Sijistan 
the general seized the shrine of an idol made of gold with eyes of 
rubies.'’ 

See also, Al-beruni Prolegomena to India, He spoke of the 
* Turkhshahi ’ ruling dynasty of Cabal who were Buddhists, and of 
the “ Hindu-Shahi ” dynasty of Lalliya the Brahmin of Gabul. See 
also Aurel Stein Zur Geachichte der Bhahi dynastic and his writ- 
ings on the same topic in J.A.S.B. 

Travellers say that there are many places in Afghanistan called 
Gorban (Guebrebond) which signify the existence of the followers of 
Zoroaster (called Guebres by the Muhammadans) in those places at 
the time of the Moslem invasion. 
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of Sigistan (old Sakastana, present Sistan). The 
army of the Governor overrun Sistan, Arachosia 
and Cabul.^^ But as soon as the Arabs left the 
country, the native rulers raised the banner of 
revolt.^® None of these expeditions led to the 
permanent occupation of the land by the 
Mohammedans. 

Finally the Arabs conquered Sistan^® and made 
it their base of operations against the Kingdom of 
Cabul. But the different expeditions under Ubaid- 
Allahben Ali Bakra in Hejira 79 (A. D. 698) and 
under Al-Hadjdjadj in H. 81 (A. D. 700) against 
the Hindu king Ranbal of Cabul proved 
unsuccessful. The same fate overtook the expedition 
sent during the reign of Harun-al-Rashid.^'^ 

** G. La Strange in his The Lands of the Eastern Gcdiphate 
Oh. XXIV, p. 347, says “ The city of Kandahar (in the ancient of 
Arachosia) is frequently mentioned in accounts of the first Moslem 
conquests of the places near the Indian frontier. Baladhuri says, it 
was reached from Sijistan after crossing the desert, and the Moslem, 
he adds, attacked the place destroying the great idol Al-Budd, doubt- 
less a statue of Budha. After this period only incidental mentions 
of Kandahar occur generally as of Hind or the Indian frontier in 
in Mukaddasi, IbuEustam, and Yabubi. 

W. Muir, Ibid P. 201 says “ Ibn Amir, governor of Al-Basara, 
after his victory at Khwarism on the Oxus left lieutenants who pro- 
secuted the campaign to restore authority at the point of the sword 
in the revolted parts of Kirman and Sigistan, and brought under 
obedience the chiefs as far as Herat, Kabul, Gazna. The control 
must, however, as yet have been slight but desultory, for long years 
after we find these outlying provinces continually rising against 
Muslim rale, and again for the time asserting independence.” 

Encydopaedia dis Islam P, 171. 

Noeldeka — Sketches from Eastern History P. 182. He says 
“(Yakub) as well as his successors made many conquests and 
plundering raids in these lands, of which, but unfortunately, we 
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New attempts began to be made inA D. 80 
when the Satfarians came to power under Jakub 
ben Lais. This chief invaded west Afghanistan 
and destroyed idols and temples. In this period 
the Hindu'Shahi dynasty was founded at Cabul 
by the Brahman Lalliya. This Hindu kingdom^® 
was a barrier against the Muhmmedan invasions 
of India, till it was conquered in the eleventh 
century by the Turkish conquerer Mahmud of 
Gazni. 

In H. 350 (A. D. 961) Alp-Tegin the Turk 

conquered the Provinc of Zabulistan and founded 
a kingdom. It was the first Muhammedan state 
that was established in Afghanistan in the midst 
of a non-Muhammedan population. 

The second king to succeed him carried an 
aggressive campaign against the Hindu kings of 
Cabul and of the Punjab. Cabul was captured 
from the Hindus in A. D. 1000.^® After the death 
of Sabuktegin, his successor Mahmud continued 
the war of conquest against the Hindus. 

In the reports of the expeditions of Mahmud 
of Gazni against India in the eleventh century, 
we find the name of the Afghans for the first 
time. They were mentioned by Alberuni®° the 
court-historian of Mahmud, in his Prolegomena 

possess almost no details. In March 871 an embassy came from him 
to the Caliph Motamid, bringing idols which he had taken in Cabul 
or in that neighbourhood, 

Aurel Stein — On Shahi Dynasties in J.A.S.B, 

^ See Vincent Smith — Early History of India, Third Edition. 

Sachau-Translation of Alberuni’s Frolegomena on India, 
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I on India, in which he said that the dwelling- 
1 place of the Afghans extended frona the mountains 
lying west of India to the Indus valley ; and that 
the Afghans took service in Mahmud’s army and 
were converted to Islam.® ^ 

Otbi, another historian of Mahmud, in his work 
“Tarikh-i-Jamini” described the Afghans as moun- 
taineers who entered Mahmud’s army. But in 
Al-Idris in his report on Cabul and Candahar at the 
end of eleventh and beginning of the twelfth century 
did not mention the name of the Afghans.”®® 

Thus the Afghans remained unnoticed in history 
until they came to India as the auxiliaries of 
the Turkuz. It is in the Gaznivide period that 
we first meet them. At the same time we find 
the name of another tribe, the Khald ( Khiliji ) 
mentioned by historians. 

The beginning of the Islamic period brings 
to our knowledge the names of two most mighty 
tribes of this country, the Afghans and the Khalds 
( Ghilzais ? )® ® 


Ibn Batuta in his Travels in the same land still later mentioned 
the Afghans as ‘‘ A Persian tribe living in Cabul.” Regarding the 
spread of Islam he said that *‘the land of Zamindawar (in the western 
part) is still an infidel land though many Moslems dwell there."’ 

Ferishta is said to have read from another historian that when 
Shahabuddin Mohammed Ghori fought against Prithwi Raj of Delhi 
in A.D. 1192, the latter had an Afghan Cavalry fighting under him. 
But the historical authencity pf Ferishta’s source is questioned. 

Ahhmdlungm d&T honiglichen GeselheJia^t der wisscuschaft 
Gottingen — Phil — ffist. Klasse, Neve Folge^ Bd. III. No. 2, aus 
den yohren 1899 1901. Fran — Sahrnact der Geographic d,P^, 

Moses Xoreqali-von Dr. I. Marquart. 
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Id Eran Sake it is mentioned that Istaxri and after him Ibu 
Hauqad reported about a Turkish tribe named Xalae living in pre- 
sent day Afghanistan. This tribe according to them has been living 
from a very old period in the land lying between Hind and Sagistan 
at the back of Ghor and has kept the Turkish character, costume, 
arms and language intact, (see Istakri 6, Ibu Hanqal 3-10, Idriss L 
444). 

According to the author the Xalae or properly called Xolae are 
the remnants of the Epithalites (See A1 Xwari Zmi , — Mufaiih al 
Elum 10). The Xolae of Afghanistan are for the first time men- 
tioned in history in a campaign of Jaqubbin al liais against Kuxxas 
and Zabil (Ibn al Adir VII). A hundred years later they were sub- 
jugated by Siibaktagin the Amii of Gazni, and along wuth the Af- 
ghans of Ghor was made to enter liis army (See Othi in Elliot’s 
tory of India Bk. II P. 24. From this time they were often men- 
tioned in history, and according to the author of Eran Sahr the 
Gilzai (Ghil Zai) or Gilgi (Gilji) one of most pow^erful modern Afghan 
tribe are their descendants, P. 253. 

See also Raverty’s “ Notes on Afghanistan ” in this matter. He 
also thinks the old Khilji tribe of Turkey is identifiable with the 
modern Ghilzais. But the latter speak the Pushtu language. 
James Darmesteter in his GhanU populairs des Afghans (P. 
OLX VI, CLXXII) says that the Xholjis, properly the Kholaj, are not 
Afghans, by origin, but are Turks. He seems to identfy the Kholg 
or Kholaj with the Gholjais. Speaking about the foreign element 
in the x\fghan race, he mentions the Gholjais to be of Tartar element. 

I think the case is yet to be settled whether the old Turkish 
Xolae, the mediaval Turkish Khillijy, are the same with the modern 
Pushtu-speaking, hook-nosed (as some travellers affirm) Ghilzai tribe of 
Afghans. If they be the same, then the tribe must have undergone 
a fundamental transformation in racial characteristics as well as in 
phonetic change of the name 1 



imimi BmmLOGY' and general an- 
thropology IN CURRENT PERIO- 
DICAL LITERATURE^ 

Man for April, 1939, publishes a paper on 
“The Early Spread of Agriculture” read by Mr. 
Harold J. E. Peake before the International Cong- 
ress of. Ethnology and Anthropology at Copenha- 
gen. on. 5, August, 1938. In an earlier contribu- 
tion to Man. in 1938, Mr. Peake had endeavoured 
to show that wheat was first cultivated in Pales-, 
tine and that the variety grown was Emner. 
From there he now traces the spread of wheat 
through Syria and Asia Minor to Africa and 
Europe on the south-west and west, and, on the 
south-east and east, through. Russian Turkestan 
into India, and. beyond. A. comparison, of the form 
and the style of the decoration of certain, pre- 
historic earthenware pottery discovered at Harappa 
and. Mohenjodaro and a few other sites in the 
Sind Valley with corresponding artifacts from the 
top^ layers, of the earlier deposit in North Rurgaon. 
at' Anau. suggests, to, the author that “ the early 
oivilizatioD of. the. Indus basin, has been, derived 
from Turkestan.” 

In the same number of Man, Prof, J. H. 
Hutton contributes an article on “The Burial Customs 
of the War Tribe ” of Spella in the Khasi Hills of 
Assam. In the War process of cremation 
a bone is saved from the right hand or foot 
and this bone and a lock of hair (out from the 
head with an iron arrow-head before the body is 
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placed on the pyre) are placed on a leaf of the 
lakhiat tree in the jungle close to the place of 
cremation. Later, a ceremony is performed at 
the place of cremation in the course of which 
a cowrie-shell is thrown on the ground, rice 
scattered round it, and the deceased invoked by 
name ; and the shell is then wrapped up in a 
cloth, sprinkled with purifyingr water, brought home, 
ceremonially wrapped up anew in a fresh piece 
of new white cloth placed in a little basket-work 
case of split bamboo, and put into the slot of a 
wooden burial post already erected. The cowrie 
shell, thus treated and regarded as the deceased’s 
bones, remains in its slot in the post until at 
the sacrificial ceremony of Niam Bah (‘ great 
ceremony’), when the cowrie-shell is removed from 
the post in a new cloth, and some vegetable fibre, 
supposed to represent hair, is inserted into it. A 
bone of the sacrificed animal (either a bull or a 
cow according to the sex of the deceased) to- 
gether with the cowrie-shell is then placed in a 
basket which is tied to the post of a small hut 
specially built for its reception. The hut and its 
contents are allowed to decay. Before the Niam 
Bah ceremony, the soul of the deceased is regarded as 
keeping close to the family-dwelling. Although 
at present the W^ar people hold that the Niam 
Bah releases the -soul to return to the Creator 
(perhaps an idea derived from Christian contacts), 
Br. Hutton is inclined to hold that the original 
intention was “ to provide a receptacle for the 
life-matter of the deceased and to secure its ope- 
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ration for the benefit of her descendants until it 
could be considered to have been reabsorbed into 
living members of the family, or possibly till it 
was no longer required and could be allowed to 
return to the general stock.” Reference is also 
made to the use of a wooden figure for the tem- 
porary accommodation of the soul among the 
Sawara tribe of the Madras Agency Tracts and 
the Naga of Assam. 

In the same number of Man, Prof. J. H. Hutton in 
a letter with reference to the ‘ Clan of Personal 
Names,’ points out the existence of hereditary right in 
personal names implied in the Lohta Naga custom (such 
as exists among the Purum Kuki of Assam) by which 
the price to be paid on the death of a married wo- 
man, whose children or descendants survive her, 
to her agnates, by her husband or his male heirs, 
is always accompained by a small sum known as 
‘name-buying,' mig-eshi, which entitles her hus- 
band’s family to utilize her name for decendants. 
He further traces connection (through a common 
belief in individual reincarnation) between this 
Lohta custom and the Kuki custom of ‘ bone price ’ 
and the Chota Nagpur Ho’s traditional (but now 
obsolete) claim of the parents’ village to the bones of a 
married daughter from her husband's elan on her 
death. 

In the same number of ‘Man’, Mr. J. M. Batta 
refers to a peculiar mode of insect-chasing in 
vogue in certain districts of Lower Bengal simi- 
lar to a game called mamutjitji among the Nga- 
dadjara children in Western Australia, and in* 
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quires whether the- practice of pressing the thumb 
of the index-finger and. moving the joined fingers 
upwards - has, a superstitious origin or is merely a; 
“ game proper.’’ 

In the May (1939) number of Man, Dr. A* 
Aiyappan points out the resemblance of Mohenjo- 
daro perforated terracotta ‘ braziers’ with a per-? 
forated earthenware pottery used for burning cam- 
phor in temples; in the Tamil country and known 
as dyi ram-Jcannu-pdnai, ‘ pot with one thousand 
eyes’. The: Dravidian affinities of the Indue cul- 
ture, Dr. Aiyappan suggests, “may. be of interest^ 
in interpreting, the perforated pottery of Mohen-jo- 
daro.” 

In the number for July-Deoember oithe Journal oj 
the Royal Anthropological hbSlitute {\9Z^) Dr. Christo- 
pher Von Filrer-Haimendorf describes- the Morung 
system of the Konyak Nagas of Assam,— the- 
different Morung officials, initiation into the Morung, 
reciprocity between Mormps, rivalry between Morungs, 
relations of individual. Morungs with other villages, 
and the building of a Morung and the. ceremonies 
connected with it. . 

In the- Quarterly Jowrnal of the Mythic- Sometf 
for Aprily 1989, appear the lat© S. C. Mitra’^ 
“Studies in Blant- Myths,-, no. 32,” and - an article 
“On the Vestiges- of Human Sacrifice in North 
Bihar/’ and “A Note on the Travesty of an 
Ancient Indian Myth, in a Modern Hindu cere^ 
mony” by. the' same: writer. In the July^ 1939,’ 
(Memorial) number of the same Journal, appears an 

13 
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article by Dr. S. T. Moses on “ Frog Folk-lore,” .and 
the late S. C. Mitra’s continuation of “ Studies in 
Plant-Myths’* and “Studies in Bird-Myths.” 

We welcome the first issue of the Journal oj 
the Indian Anthropological Institute {V o\ I, nos 1&2 
corabined, 1938] which opens with the Presidential 
Address on the “ Future of Anthropology in India ” 
communicated by the first year’s President Dr, 
(now Prof.) J. H. Hutton, and is followed by arti- 
cles on “ Pre- and Proto- Historic Arohseology in 
India’' by Lt. Col D. H. Cordon ; “ A Lohta Naga 
‘Apotia’ Death” by Mr. J. P, Mills, “Anthropo- 
logy in India and Ethnical Position of Indians ” 
by Col. C. da Silva Corriea,; “Indian Oil Presses 
and Oil Extraction ” by Prof. K. P. Chattopa- 
dhyay ; “ A Proposed Classification of the Nasal 
Elevation Index ” by Mr. S. S. Sarkar ; “Fish-hooks 
in North America and their Distribution” by Dr. 
Biren Bonnerjea. 

In the Journal oj the Royal Asiatic Society 
for April, 1939, Dr. F. W. Thomas makes further 
observations on “The Nam Language” by way 
a Supplement to his Notes on the same language 
contributed to the same Journal in 1926 and 1928 
( J. B. A. S., 1926, pp, 505-6, 1928, pp. 630-4). 

In Science and Culture for June 1939, Dr. 
B. S. Guha writes on “ The Aboriginal Baces of 
India.” In the same Journal for May, 1939, Mr. 
H. P. Maity writes on the “Basic Factors of 
Personality ” and suggests that “ in the light of 
recent researches in personality development it 
would be unreasonable to lay too much emphasis 
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on heredity ” and that the social factor is largely 
responsible not only for bringing into being a 
healthy pattern of personality but also to main- 
tain it along healthy lines ever afterwards." 

The July and August (1939) numbers of the 
same Journal, contain an article on “ The Indus 
Valley 5000 years Ago.” 

In the Indian Historical Quarterly for June, 
1939, Mr. N. Chaudhuri writes an article on 
“ Rudra-Siva — as an Agricultural Deity.” 

In the Journal of the Benares Hindu, Univer- 
sity^ nos. 1&2 for 1939, Dr. R. Pandey describes 
“ The Pre-natal Samsharas of the Hindus.” 

In Indian Linguistics, Mr. Sudhir K. Chatterji 
contributes an article on ‘‘A Study of Bengali 
Surnames,” and Mr. Krishnapada Goswami con- 
tributes “ Linguistic Notes on Maimansing District.” 

In the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, vol. XIX, 1939, Mr. P. K. 
Gode writes on “ The Antiquity of the Hindoo 
N ose-omament called ‘ Nath’.’* 

In the Neiu Review for July 1939, Mr. B. A. 
Saletore advances certain reasons for his unortho- 
dox conclusion that “The age of the Vedas is 
much earlier than that of the Mohenjo Daro finds, 
probably by about a millenium.” 

In the Neiv Review for August, 1939, S. C. 
Roy writes on “ The Aborigines and the Depressed 
Classes in India,” in which their origins, past his- 
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-tory and present condition are briefly -discussed, 
and their present-day social, economic, and poli- 
tioa! problems -are briefly stated and solutions are 
suggested. 

In .khe - Modern Revieio, for July, . 1939, Mr. 
iR-sK. Guha, contributes an article on Three Types 
of Civilisation in the Rainayana,” 

In . the August (1939) number of. the same 
Journal Mr. G..S. Dutta describes and illustrates 
the “ Mask .Dances of Mymensingh,” 

In FolUore for June, 1939, Lord Raglan con- 
tributes an article or ‘'Magic and Religion, and Prof. 
S. H, Hooke on Myth, Ritual, and History.” 

In the American Journal of Physical Anthro- 
pology hv April— June, 1939, M. S. Goldstein contri- 
butes an article on the “ Development of the Bridge 
of the Nose" and M. S. Senyurek on ‘'Pulp 
Cavities of Molars' in Primates." 



. NaXICES OF :BOOJCS. 

Anthroiiology and Sociology. 

The Native Races of Asia and Europe. (Peroy 
Lund Humphries, 1939). Pp. 399. Price S5a. 

The Native Races of Australasia, including 
Australia, New Zealand, Oceania, New Gruinea and 
Indonesia. (Percy Lund. Humphries, 1939). Pp. 390 
Price 35s. 

These two bulky volumes, like the first volume 
of this Anthologia Antliropologica series, contain 
copious selections of passages for -the study of 
Social Anthropology from the Manuscript Note- 
books of that Doyen, of Social Anthropology, Sir 
J. G. Frazer. Mr. R. A. Downie has edited these 
vast materials from Sir James’ Notes with the same 
care, throughness and systematic classification that 
marked the first volume of the series which dealt with 
the Native Races of Africa and Madagascar, We 
cannot add to what we said in our review of that 
first volume in our ■ last December issue. The 
volumes under review will be invaluable additi-ons 
to the ethnologist’s ■ library. Copious extracts from 
old and rare books- give these- volumes a special value 
of their own. The books of this series- will form an 
invaluable addition to the anthropologist’s Library. 


British Calendar Customs.— Scotland, vol. II : 
The Seasons^ the Quarters, Hogmanay, January to 
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May. By Mrs. M. Macleod Banks. (Folklore 
Society, London, 1939) Pp. xii + 253. 12s. 6d, ne^. 

This most interesting volume sets out the stream 
of Scotish custonas at fixed seasonal dates under 
the following heads : — 

The Month I Names ; II Sayings, proverbs, 
rhymes ; III Omens ; TV Observances ; (a) Festi- 
vals, general festivals ; local, (b) Visiting of wells, 
Stones, &o. 

Bays: — I Names; II Sayings, proverbs, rhymes ; 
III Saints. IV Omens : (a) Weather and heavenly 
bodies; (b) Fire, ashes; (e) Water; (d) Persons; 
(e) Animals, birds, insects ; (f) Plants ; (g) Pood; 

V Observances including both general and 
local observances and customs, — (a) Unlucky or 
forbidden ; (b) Lucky or enjoined ; (c) Fire, ashes, 
torches, candles ; (d) Rites of divination or augury ; 
(e) The farm, barn, byre ; (f) Household ; churning, 
spinning, sweeping, etc. (g) Fishing and sea-faring ; 
(h) Water; (i) Visiting wells, stones, altars; (j) 
Sacrifice, blood-shedding, Scapegoat ; (k) Doles and 
gifts, (!) Begging ; (m) Pood and drink ; (n) Pranks 
and tricks ; indoor games ; (o) Habits of animals, 
birds, insects. VI Witchcraft and superstitious 
beliefs, fairies. VII Natural phenomena. VIII 
Folk medecines. IX Mumming ; Gui Zing, dra- 
matic performances, dancing. X Processions. XI 
Outdoor games, races, mock combats, holiday mak- 
ing. XII Festivals, fasts, religious observances. 
XIII Business transactions, (a) Municipal and ci- 
vic ; (b) Private. XIV Prohibitions. 

The method adopted in this work is that of 
presentation, with notices of important local variants. 
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As Mrs. Banks observes in the Introduction, the 
regional delimitation of such beliefs and rites as 
are recorded in the book “ goes far in helping 
us to trace the various tribes or races which have 
blended on Scottish soil.’’ The preparation of 
similar volumes on Indian Calendar Customs under- 
taken by competent scholars for each linguistic 
Province is greatly to be desired. 


The Bunas of Bengal. By Minendra Nath 
Basu, M. so., P.R.S. (Calcutta University Press, 1939) 
Pp. 117 + 23 Plates and a Map. 

Special interest attaches to the ‘ Buna ’ of 
Bengal as an instance of “heterogeneous groups 
of an allied type of culture gradually fused into 
a homogeneous body, when settled in the midst 
of an alien culture.” “The process of fusion,” as 
our author says, “ is best seen in the social or- 
ganisation, Instead of difPerent tribal units each 
forming a clan, it seems that the most widely 
distributed clan names, generally common to all 
the tribes, were fixed upon. ” (p. 28). “ The divi- 

sion (recombination ?) into four clan groups clearly 
brings out the process of fusion in the Hindu 
social system. These four (recombined?) elan groups 
appear to have gradually assumed four class names, 
according to their functional affiliations after the 
Hindu social pattern, as ‘ Sardars,’ ‘ Karmakars,’ 
‘Dhulis,’ and ‘Malis,’ in a hierarchical order. 

Although in this book the author devotes a 
chapter to each of the principal asfjects of the 
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life of the. Bunas, — their Social Organisation, Ma- 
terial Culture, Eoouoraio Life, and Religion, — the 
treatment is- not as full^ and intensive as may be 
desired; Nor are the inter-relations between the; 
different aspects of their culture brought- out; 
The fact that the* contents: of the book- appeared- 
in the form of an article in the Jotit'nal of the 
Department of Letters, Calcutta University, pro-; 
bably accounts for this defect. We expect the author 
will, before long, publish a fuller account of this 
very., interesting social group. 


White. Settlers in the Tropics. By A. Gren- 
fell Price, with additional Notes by R, G. Stone. 
(Anaerican Geographical Society, New York, 1939). 
Pp, xiii-f311 ^4. 00. 

The problem discussed in this book is why 
the white races, particularly the northern races, 
in general failed to colonize the tropics. The au- 
thor also ' enquires? whether they are beginning to 
naake progress and whether? they can hope for 
uititnate' success; He begins with regional studies 
of some white settlements in the Tropics (Plo- 
rida:; Queensland ; the Trade-wind islands; of 
tb®: West Indies’; Tropical Australia, Costa Rica? 
and; South America;. Africa, a’nd Panama);, and 
oonclwdUs by discussing racial, -environmental, cultu-^ 
ral aUdmeonomiG factors governing White settlements 
in the- Tropics? and also certain administrative 
problems connected with them.- As- for India, the 
author quotes, with apparent, approval^^ certain 
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observations of A. J, Toynbee, Meredith Townsend 
and the Statutory (Simon) Commission : 

“ A, J. Toynbee believes that Europeans could not make them* 
selves at home in the Indian climate and that in any case 
the existing native population * was too numerous and too far 
advanced in civilization to be exterminated, even if our British 
Israelites had ever contemplated treating the Cannanite in India 
as they treated him in America.’” 

** Meredith Townsend writes of India, — ‘ilot only is there 
no white race in India, not only is there no white colony, but 
there is no white man who purposes to remain... No ruler 
stays there to help, or criticize, or moderate his successor. No 
successful white soldier founds a family. No white man who 
makes a fortune builds a house or buys an estate for his des- 
cendants. The very planter, the veiy engine-driver, the very 
foreman of works departs before he is sixty, leaving mo child 
or house, or trace of himself behind. No white man takes root 
in India’ ” 

**The Statutory Commission gives an excellent summary of 
the position of the Whites. It states : — ‘ While the British con* 
nection is continuous and deeply rooted, the British individual 
is a sojourner, who, after spending his working years in India, 
looks forward to retiring to that country which is his real home. 
Only a small fraction of those who go out for the purposes 
of employment settle down in India permanently, and the 
European community does not grow.^” 

Of the future of White settlement in the Tro- 
pics, the author concludes by saying, “Whether 
the ultimate result will be the production of new 
ethnic groups adjusted to the various tropical en- 
vironments only time can show. ...The scientific 
world has at last glimpsed the vastness and 
complexity of the problem. In the hands of 
scientific workers Ues solution.” 

14 
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Perhaps our author is not aware that an interesting 
experiment in this direction has been recently started 
at Macluskigunj in Chota-Nagpur, India. 

The book is interesting and thought-provoking. 


Culture and Kultur JRace-Origins, or the 
Past Unveiled. By Herbert Bruce Hannah. 
(University of Calcutta, 1919). Pp. 156. 

This book contains Lectures delivered by the 
author to the students of the Oulcutta University. 
The author’s bold contention in these Lectures is that 

“in remote antiquity the main trend of ethical and cultural 
developments, in their more important aspects, was not from a 
distant East to a very dimly adumbrated West, but from a 
West to an East, with 'regard to which, if anything can bo 
asserted with confidence, it is this that the greater part of 
what we have heretofore imagained we knew about it is not 
knowledge; it is in many respects cither fudge or a nebulous 
chaos of more or less weirdly illumined hallucination — in any 
case absolutely and indubitalily wrong,” 

The author’s position is too revolutionary and 
is so utterly in conflict with the results of most 
modern researches on the subject, that it would 
require far more substantial and cogent proof to 
establish it than has been advanced in the Lectures. 


Aspects of Bengali Society from Old Bengali 
Literature. By Tamonash Ohandra Das Gupta. 
(University of Calcutta, 1935) Pp. xviii + 36f. 
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This is a book of sterling merit. For the first 
time, we have in this volume a realistic picture baaed 
on oontemporay Bengali literature and of Bengali so- 
ciety, convering roughly a period of nine centuries 
(10th to 18th century, A, p.) in its diflPerent as- 
pects, particularly in respect of (1) Manners and 
Customs, (2) Ship-building and Commerce, (3) 
Costume (4) Ornament, (5) Culinary Art, (6) 
Pastimes, (7) Warfare, (8) War-music, (9) Hindu- 
Moslem unity, (10) Architecture, (11) Religion, (12) 
Education, (13) Castes and Professions, (14) Agri- 
culture, (15) Economic Condition; (16) Birds, 

We cannot speak too highly of the industry, care 
and scholarly devotion with which our author has 
collected, collated and systematised an amount of useful 
and instructive material with a care and devo- 
tion which all students of sociology and social 
history should emulate, The book illuminates dim 
corners of the history of Bengali society. 


Amara Bangali (We are Bengalees). By Prof. 
Hari Sadhan Chattopadhyaya, (H. Chatterji & Go. 
Calcutta) Pp, x-i-230-hxxxii. Price twelve annas. 

In this book, written in Bengali, the author gives an 
interesting account of the social history of the Bengali 
people from the earliest times down to the present. The 
book is divided into twelve chapters and an Appendix, 
arranged as follows : I Ancient Geography of Bengal ; 
II The Antiquity of the Bengali People ; III Bengali 
Language and Script ; IV The Might of Bengal ; V 
Universities in Ancient and Modern Bengal ; VI 
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Art of Navigation in Bengal; ¥II The Colonial 
Aotivities of Bengal ; VIII The Special Oharao- 
teristics of the Bengalis ; IX Sculpture, Archti- 
teetnre, Art, Music and Painting in Bengal ; X 
laanaortal Heroes of Bengal ; XI The Britisher 
and the Bengali ; XII The Past and the Future 
of the Bengalis. — Appendix ; The Political History 
of Bengal The author has carefully looked up a 
number of source-books and accomplished his self- 
imposed talk with scholarly ability. 

On one or two points, however, his accuracy may be 
questioned. Thus, in chap II, in his account of the ra- 
cial components of the Bengal people, he has 
omitted to mention what appears to us to be the 
radical ethnic element of the Bengali popula- 
tion, — namely the Alpine. The author’s assertion 
that the Austrie ’’-speaking people came to India 
from the north-east is no longer a generally- 
accepted proposition. Again, the Oraons of Chota 
Nagpur are “pre-Bravidians ’’ and not, as the author 
writes (p. 17), Dravidians by race, although they 
speak a Dravidian dialect. But these are minor 
defeets in a popular book of this kind. On the 
whole, the book is a mine of valuable information 
regarding the past and present social history of 
India, collated and arranged with scholarly ability. 
It will fulfill a very useful purpose and will' be 
highly welcome to the educated public, and espe- 
cially the youth of Bengal 
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The Earliest Men. By J. Beid Moir, p. n. a, 
(Macmillan, 1939) Pp. 32. 

This is the Huxley Memorial Lecture for 1939. 
In this Lecture a great authority on the Pre- 
history of Man attempts to answer Huxley’s ques- 
tion — “ Where, then, must we look for primeval 
man ? ’’ Was the earliest Homo Sapiens Pliocene, 
or Miocene, or yet more ancient?’* In answering 
this question all discoveries of undoubted artefacts 
of Stone Age man, and artefacts in respect of 
which human workmanship has been suggested or 
suspected are passed in review ; and the conclusion 
that our author arrives it is thus stated : “ Hux- 

ley’s question as to whether man existed in 
the Pliocene period is answered in the affirmative. 
His further question as to whether this antiquity 
extends into the Miocene is answered, if the term 
‘ intelligent being ' is substituted for ‘ man,’ also 
in the affirmative. But as to his third question, 
whether man existed in still older periods, no 
answer is at present possible.” He adds, “ To 
greatly extend our conceptions of mao’s antiquity 
apipears a necessity, and though the number of 
years which have elapsed since the first flint im- 
plements were made cannot be accurately computed, 
it seems, in view of the geological and other 
evidence, to have been somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of two million years,” 
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Folk-Lore. 

Indian Tales. By Elizabeth Sharpe, (Luzac, 
1939), Price | 10. 

Much of the material used for the stories 
narrated in this book has, as the author says in 
the Authors’ Note, “ been collected from legend, 
old manuscripts and the bards of India,’' The 
fifteen folk-tales recorded in this volume take us 
back to the days wherein, as the author perti- 
nently writes, " life was a simple thing, and in- 
tercourse between man and the denizens of the 
other worlds was counted an easy matter : and 
ideas were clear-cut, — deeds, good or bad, ripening 
to an invitable fruition, and pain following ill-ac- 
tions as invariably, and as irrevocably, as his own 
shadow followed man.” 

The book concludes with “ The Stange Tale 
of Hirasuri ’’ a Jain monk of the sixteenth century. 
It purports to be '* a literal translation of a four- 
year old manuscript, altered, only when the reli- 
gious zeal of the narrator would outrun his good 
manners, or, the meaning grew too obscure.’’ 

The author appears to have gained a fair in- 
sight into the mentality and traditional beliefs of 
the folk in India, which inspire the essential reli- 
giosity and moral basis of Indian folk-life. 


Geograiihy. 

Principles of General Geography. By Dewan 
Bahadur H. L, Kaji. (Humphrey Milford. 1938). 
Pp, viii-l-355. 
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There are few books on Human Geography, 
written by Indian scholars. Students and teachers 
in this country will therefore heartily welcome this 
book written by an experienced educationist, to 
meet the special needs of Indian Students. After 
dealing in the first five chapters with facts and 
principles that go to make up the environment,— 
the Earth, its surface, climate, vegetation and ani- 
mals, — and the division of the Earth into natural 
regions, the author proceeds in Chapter VI to deal 
with the environmental control on man, in Chap- 
ter VII, with the development of human life, 
and in Chapter VIII with ‘ Progress and Problems 
of countries.’ 

This book is ably written and we heartily 
commend it to all students and teachers. The re- 
viewer cannot, however, omit to point out a few 
ethnological inaccuracies which, we trust, will be 
removed in the next edition. Thus, at p. 195, 
the author wrongly includes the Pre-Dravidian 
Bhils and Gonds in the ‘ Dravidian ’ race. The 
generic statement made at the same page that 
“ the people of eastern India are descended from 
the Indonesian stock ” is too indefinite to be cor- 
rect or accurate. Further, care should be taken by 
teachers to see that the analogy between the AvatSras 
mentioned in the Pur?inas and the sequences of 
life on earth and human culture (pp. 254-257) 
are not taken too literally by the pupils. 
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1, Benafes, the Holy City* Pp. 16. By C* A. 
Pankburst. (Illustrated by Satish Siuba) (Macojillan.) 

2. Darjeeling and the Himalayas. (Pp. 20). By C. 
0. A. Pankhurst. (Illustrated by Satish Sinha). 
(MaemillaD). 

S. Picturesque Mysore. (Pp. 20). By C. A. Pan- 
khurst. (Illustrated by Satish Sinha). (Macmillan). 

4. Delhi, the Capital of India. (Pp. 24) By C. A. 
Pankhurst. (Illustrated by Satish Sinha). (Macmillan.) 

5 . Lucknow, an Arabian Nights City. (Pp. 24). 
By 0. A. Pankhurst. (Illustrated by Satish Sinha). 
(Macmillan). 

6. Puri and Lord Jagannath. (Pp. 16) By C. A. 
Pankhurst. (Illustrated by Satish Sinha. (Macmillan). 

7. Beautiful Kashmir. (Pp. 24). By O. A. Pan- 
khurst. (Illustrated by Satish Sinha). (Macmillan). ' 

These books of the “ Here and There in India ” 
series are well fitted to entertain our child- 
ren with delightful accounts and useful knowledge 
regarding notable places in their country. They 
are written in a very pleasant and easy style 
well suited to the taste and capacity of those 
for whom they are intended, and are calculated 
to excite a wholesome curiosity about and love 
for their motherland. The numerous well-executed 
illustrations make the books particularly attractive 
and Instructive. 
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Greater India. 

1. Kamboj. By Swatni Sadananda, (1938). Pp. 36. 

2. Champa : A Short Sketch of her Historical 
Evolution based on Architectural Ruins. By Swaroi 
Sadananda, With a Foreword by N. Banerjea. 
(1938) Pp. iv+28, with Illustrations. 

3. Malay. By Swatni Sadananda. With a Fore- 
word by Dr, P. C. Bagchii (1938) Pp. ii+38. 

4. Suvarnadwipa. (Sumatra). By Swami Sada- 
nanda. With a Foreword, by 0. C. Gangooly (1938). 
Pp. iv+38. 

5. Anglior Park. By Swatni Sadananda. With 
a. Foreword by Dr, Radha- Kumud Mookerji. 
(National Publishing, House, Calcutta, 1939). 
Pp,. ii+28 & a Map and Illustrations. 

In “Kamboj,” ouc author contests the state* 
ment of Dr. Bijon Raj; Chatterji in his book review- 
ed below, where he says, “ We do not find any 
reference to Kambuja in Sanskrit literature," and 
proceeds to give, a: number of references in ancient 
Sanskrit literature^ particularly the Mahdhhdrata^, 
RdmUymj.a. Harirams'a, besides, a few and 

Kd'vyas. He concludes that from the period of 
the Ramaya^ia down to the battle of Kurukshetra, 
the ‘Aryans’ of India, in order to extend their 
empire south-eastwards, reached as far as Indone- 
sia. “The. older ‘Naga (Khmer) kingdom of 
Oamhodia was converted into, a Hindu kingdom and 
the non-Aryan inhabitants of Cambodia, while 
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preserving their language, accepted Hindu ideals 
andj to some extrnt, Hindu manners and customs. 

Though it appears certain that in Kalidasa’s time, 
the name of Kamboj was known well enough to 
Indians, it can hardly be definitely asserted that, during 
the days of the events related in the great Indian 
Epics, India had relations with Kamboj, although 
when the modern rescension of the Epics were made 
such relations would appear to have been established. 

The Swamiji’s accounts of Champa, Subarna- 
dwipa (Sumatra) and Angor Park give, graphic 
accounts of the cultural infi.uences of India on 
the history, sociology and architecture of those tracts. 

The book on Malay is a collection of five essays 
respectively on ‘ Hindu Malay,’ ‘ Malacca of old,* 

‘ Historical Singapore,’ ‘ Johore in the Early 
18th Century,’ and ‘Malaeca to Baling.’ These 
essays are written in the light of intimate study and 
personal knowledge of the countries and routes. 
Without expert anthropometrical investigation, it is 
difficult to opine whether the Kambuja (Cambodian) 
population represents mere Hinduized MonKhmers or 
whether in the royal and other aristocratic families 
traces of Caucasian (either Indo-Aryan or Indo* 
Alpine or Dravidian) blood may be still discer- 
nible. 

The talented author has earned the gratitude 
of the educated public by these popular accounts 
of the latest researches in the history, sociology 
and archaeology of what is now rightly known as 
“ Greater India.” 
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Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia, By 

Bijan Raj Chatterji (Calcutta University. 1928). 
Pp. XV + 303. 

This brilliant piece of research was accepted by 
the University of London for the Ph. D. degree 
of the London University in 1926, Among the 
Indianised states of Indo-China, ‘ Pu-nan ’ appears 
to have occupied a prominent position and had a 
few vassal states under it. One of them was ‘ Kam- 
buja’ which freed itself from the suzerainty of 
Pu-nan in the 6th century, A.D. and gradually annexed 
the central provinces of Pu-nan, But Pu-nan, as such, 
soon ceased to exist. Tradition traces the origin of 
the Hindu royal family of Pu-nan to one Hiuen- 
t’ien the Chinese form of the Hindu name Kaun- 
dinya. An inscription, bearing date 658 A. D. 
relates the story of the foundation of Bhavapura — 
the capital of Kambuja (Cambodia), and the mar- 
riage of the Brahman Kaundinya to Soma, the 
daughter of a Naga King. Tradition also asso- 
ciates the origin of the Sailendra dynasty of Srivijaya 
in Sumatra with the Nagas, Sculptured represen- 
tations of multi-hooded Nagas may be seen every- 
where in Indo-China to this day. The genealogical 
tradition of the Kings of Kambuja (as distinguished 
from Pu-nan), however, traces their descent to 
Maharshi Kambu and the Apsara Mera ; but this 
tradition soon died out, ‘leaving the field to the 
older legend of the Nagi.’ It is interesting to 
note that the traditions of some other Indo-Chinese 
States also name great Brahmap Rishis as their 
founders, M. Pelliot, on an examination of rele.. 
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vant *CJlimese texts, seems to ‘have come to the 
conelusioB ‘that '^Slaundinya did not come diredtly 
from India but from some place in the Malay 
Aichipelfiago known io the Ghinese as Heng-tie 
or^Mo-fou. 

Whatever may be the value of 'the details in these 
legends of orgin, they clearly point to the impact 
of the superior Hindu civilisation on the primi- 
tive Khmer culture whidh could not have cora- 
menccd ’later than the first century, A. D. IBy 
the second 'Century we find that the Hindu or 
liinduised royal family of Fu-nan has adopted 
the Ksfaatriya title of Tarman, as the names of king 
Sruta Varman and his successors show. In the 
third Century Fan-Ohan, king of Fu-nan, sent 
an embassy to India. In the fourth century king 
Chandan df Fu-nan sent an embassy to China. 
In the first half of the sixth century, Kambuja 
overthrew Fu-nan, as we learn ‘from the inscription 
of Bhavavarman of about the middle ot that Cen- 
turyu lu the 8th century, Kambuja •was split up 
into two States, In the 9th century Jayavarmani II, 
came from Java and built three capitals in 
succession, and later Indravarraan I. built Bangkok, 
and narly fn the tenth century Yashovarman 
(Jayavarman Vll ?) founded Angkor Thom, and built 
Bayon, — the chef ■d’cenvre of ‘Khmer architecture, — 
the great Siva temple with inscriptions in both 
North Indian and Bouth Indian scripts. In the 
tenth century king Bajendravartnan restored Ang- 
kor Thom ets capital, and in the tenth and the 
fijjst. half of the aieweaith cenlwry Mateyana 
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dhism 'began to grow in importance ra iEanabitja, 
althougb many Hinda temples were built. In^tbe 
lltb century, however, there was -a reaetion in 
favour of Brahmanism. In ’the f 2th century, ffay- 
varman VJI, .the last -great sovereign of Kambuja, 
conqured -Champa (which comprised modern Cochin 
China and southern Annam and Pegu), but early 
in ithe 13th century, his successor Indravarman 
had to evacuate Champa. In the second half of 
the 13th century Bantei Srei, the last great 
Khmer temple, was built; and there were Siamese 
inroads inso Kambuja, In the I4th century, we 
find Buddhism tinged with Tantricism in Java and 
Sumatra ; but at the Kambuja court we find a Brahman 
Mahanta as Adhyapahadhipa (Prince of Professors) 
and King Jayavarma-Parameshwara conseprating an 
Asrama founded by .his Brahman hotii. Early in the 
15th century Angkor was abandoned .by the Kambuja 
kings under Siamese pressure, and Cambodia 
was reduced to a petty principality struggling 
with the Annamites in the east-and the Siamese in 
the west. Early in the 16th century the new capital 
Lovek was abandoned to the Thais. In that 
century the Portugese established some influence 
in Cambodia, and then came the Butch ; but the 
Europeans were of little account until the Prench 
arrived. 

The impress of Indian culture on various as- 
pects of Kambuja life shows that intimate social 
and cultural .relations were long maintained with 
India. The Brahmanas of Kambuja appear to have 
been well organised, and to iiave been -reinforced 
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by immigrants from India continuously from the 
5th to the 14th century. As on the social, so on the 
religious side, Indian influence was manifest. Seve- 
ral Indian cults were known and adopted in Kambuja. 

An original feature of Kambuja religion is 
the deification of kings, queens, learned priests, 
and other persons of distinction and their identi- 
fication with Siva in the ease of men and Durga 
in the case of women ; and the deities were re- 
presented by images bearing the semblance of the 
persons thus honoured and named after them. 
In this connection it is worth noting that the 
Bengali to this day speaks of a deceased relative 
as “ Ishwara ’’ so-and-so. The blend of ^iva worship 
and Mahayana Buddhism in Kambuja, Java and 
Sumatra has had its analogues in Bengal which 
appears to have maintained direct intercourse with 
the Malay Archipelago, particularly during the 
Pala period of Bengal History. 

A curious episode of Pala history is the occu- 
pation of what is now the Dinajpur District of 
Bengal by a prince of the " Kamboja ’’ dynasty 
and his successors for about half a centurjr from 
about the middle of the tenth century until the earlier 
part of the eleventh century when Mahipal I won 
it back. 

Although Surjavarman I is stated to have “ es- 
tablished the division of castes’’ and to have 
placed the BrShman ^ivaoharya at the head of his 
caste, caste regulations appear to have been much more 
elastic in Kambuja than in India, Not only did 
Brahmans wed Kshatriya princesses but in some cases 
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Kshastriya kings (such as Jayavarman II and Jaya- 
varman III) married Brahman maidens. 

Dr, Bijan Raj Cbatterji and the Greater India 
Society have earned the gratitude of Indian scho- 
lars by having broken new ground in Indian his- 
tory and opened out a new chapter in the history 
of ancient and medseval Indian culture, and a new 
field of research. 

Although it is mostly through the labours of Euro- 
pean scholars and researchers that a portion of 
the veil that long screened off from view the 
glories of ancient Indian culture in Kambuja was 
first lifted, yet we cannot speak too highly of 
the industry, care and scholarly devotion of Indian 
scholars like the author of this splendid piece of 
research and other active scholars of the Greater 
India Society who have been collecting, collating 
and publishing all available, authentic material for 
the extension of our knowledge of Greater India, 
its history and culture. 


History. 

Founders of Vijayanagara. By S. Srikantaya, 
(Mythic Society, Bangalore, 1938). Pp. vi-fl74. 
Rs 5. 

This book embodies the results of the author’s 
researches on the Foundation of the Vijaynagar 
Empire in 1337 A.D., and the important part 
played by the celebrated sage Madhavacharya 
Vidyaranya in the foundation of: that empire. In 
determining the part played by Madhavacharya, the 
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author has' discussed the various traditions, chro- 
nicies and inscriptions, which mention his connec- 
tion with the origin of the Sangama dynasty. 
According to our author the origin and establish- 
ment of the Vijaynagara Empire was the out- 
come of a ‘‘ comprehensive movement which took 
in its fold all forms of Hindu faith, including the 
prevalent forms of Jainism and other religioua 
faiths of a non-descript character, for the preser- 
vation of the independence of Hindu dharma, free 
from the onrush of the proselytysing Muham- 
madan and to provide for a peaceful home.” And 
for the attainment of this object, a number of 
prominent men of all religions played their part. 
Amongst them were Madhava, Sayana, Bboga- 
natha, Kiyasakti, Madhavamantrl, Vidyatirtha, the 
heads, of some other religious faiths as well as promi- 
nent rulers like the Hoysala Ballalas of Halebid, the 
Eajas. of Anegondi, Kampila and Kuramata, the 
Eakatiyas of Warangal, and tho feudatory nobles 
Harihara and Bukka, Our author advances argu- 
ments in refutation of Father Heras ’ view that 
the connection of Madhavacharya Vidyaranya with 
the foundation of the Vijyanagara Empire was a 
late fabricaticm of the 16 th century. 

The' author Has collectedi collated and clbarly 
set forth with critical acumen a wealth of mate- 
rials, bearing; on the, subject-matter of the book. 


Indoldtij. 

ManurSJttfiti r Thet Bawa of Manu i^th tfte 
ttfe Msdliatlllih Translated by; Maha* 
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iflalippa^^yay^ |^p, ^^pga-l^Ij:J?a sTba. 5 ¥olumes 
(Uniyersjity pf Palpufcta 1920-29.) 

Manu Smriti Notes# By M. Dr. Qanga-Natba 
' Jha. 3 Parts. (University of Calcutta.) 

The University of Calcutta has popferre4 a 
very valuable boon on all students of Ancient 
-Indian Culture and of Indology in general, by 
’having secured the services of a savant like Maba- 
poahopadhyaya Dr. Ganga-Natha Jha to prepare an 
authoritative English translation of the Text of Manu 
Smriti as well as of the invaluable commentary 
pf Medbatithi thereon. The Translation appear to be 
the best hitherto published. 

In the volumes entitled “Manu-Smriti Notes” 
■the author has attempted “ to complete and sup- 
plement the work done by jpuhler and other trans- 
lators of the Smritis,’* and has supplied all refer- 
ences to other books and English translations pf 
all parallel passages cited by. other commenta- 
tors, and has also added other parallel passages 
(with translations) culled from other Smritis. The 
erudite author has, in the Third Part of the ‘ Notes,’ 
traced a historical sequence in the evolution of 
-Hindu Law. 

The two wprks tpgethep fpfn^ a pupnument to 
:the t jpe schola,rship apd ^dustry pf Dp. Jha, as well as 
to the zeal for advancement of learning t^U'l eh^r^e- 
lierized the late Sir Ashutosh Mukerji, the great 
champion, inspirer and patron of Oriental Studies. 
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A History of Indian Literature. By ProfT.. 
Dr. M. Winternitz. Translated from the Original 
German, by Mrs. S. Ketkar (vol I), and Mrs, S, 
Ketkar and Miss H. Kohn (vol II), and revised- 
by the Author. (University of Calcutta, 1927’, and‘ 
1933). Vol I, Pp. xx+634; Vol 11, Pp. xx+673.. 
Bs 10-8 each volume. 

The first volume of this standard work by a 
great scholar deals with the Vedas, the Epics,, 
the Puranas, and the Tantras ; and the second volumo 
deals with Indian Buddhist literature and Jaina 
literature. The German original of this work w'a»- 
a recognized authority, and India owes it again 
to the great Indian patron, champion and inspirer 
of Oriental learning, the late Sir Ashutosh Mnkerji,. 
that the Calcutta University undertook the pub- 
lication of an English translation of the book for- 
the benefit of Indian students and scholars in general., 
.We have it on the authority of Dr. Winternitz 
himself that the translators have spared no pains- 
to make the present translation as accurate and 
readable as possible. 


Some Problems of Indian Literature. By 
Prof. Dr. M, Winternitz. (Calcutta University Press,. 
1925). Pp.130.' 

This book contains six Readership Lectures- 
delivered to the post-graduate students of the Cal- 
cutta University by Dr. Winternitz in 1928. The- 
Bubjects of the Lectures were respectively, — ^The 
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Age of the Veda ; Asiatic Literature in Ancient 
India ; Ancient Indian Ballad Poetry ; Indian Lite- 
rature and World Literature; ELautilya Arthasastra 
and Bhasa. 

The profound scholarship," sobriety, soundness 
and incisive logic that mark every argument of 
Dr. Winternitz in these lectures impress even the 
lay reader. The learned author has placed Indian 
students under a debt of gratitude by these 
luminous Lectures, 


The Yoga Upanishads. Translated into Eng- 
lish on the Basis of the Commentary of S*ri Upa- 
nisad-Brahma Yogin. By T. R. Srinivasa Ayyah- 
gar and Ediled by S. Subrahmanya Sastri. (Adyar 
Library, 1938). Pp. xii+502. Bs 5. 

The Adyar Library and the learned Transla- 
tor and Editor of this work have placed all students 
of Indian Philosophy and Religion in their 
debt by undertaking an English Translation of 
all the 108 Upanishads. The translator has 
wisely chosen to follow the Commentary of Srr 
Upanishad-Brahma-Yogin who is perhaps the only 
one so far known to have achieved the unique dis- 
tinction of having written a Commentary on all 
the One Hundred and Eight Upanishads, closely 
following at the same time Sri SankarScharya’s 
Commentary on the major Upanishads. 

In very few books have the intricate processes 
of the anieient Yoga system been so lucidly explained. 
A lucid translation of all the Yoga Upanishads, as 


i'O’ 


literal as pq^sible an4 based on anthorit^tjyo 
eoffimentarips, wbiph tbe adtbpr attempts in this 
seriei jg palonl, atp4 to giyp a ppmprehensiFe yiesy 
of the ancient Hindu Yoga system. T.q bring out 
g,n4 elucidate t}xn idea ip the mqre obscure pas- 
sages of tbp Ppanishadic texts, the translator has 
adde4, witfiin brackets, notes based on the eqmr 
jneptary of Upanishad-BrabmarYogin. Tbe Ijst of 
ppntents }s vepy helpful tp students as it praetieajly 
supplies a summary of the topics dealt with.. The addi- 
tion of a glossary explaining a lai-ge number of Sans- 
krit words in Roman characters would have enhanced 
the usefulness fif tbP ^^ork, ^ut, as it is, the book is of 
great help ip acquiring a forking knowledge and .ap 
insight into the IToga system of the Ppanishads. 

It must, however, be always borne in mind by as- 
pirants to Yoga practices that for practical esoteric 
knowledge one requires the aid of expert teachers; 
for efforts at Yoga exercises appear to have proved 
harmful to many enthusiastic novices who had no 
oxpert teachers to guide them. 
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I. AN ENQUIRY INTO THE RACIAL ELE- 
MENTS IN BELUCHISTAN, AEGHANISTAN, 
AND THE NEIGHBOURING AREAS 
OF THE HINDUKUSH. 

[Continued from Vol. XIX, page 186.] 

By 

BHUjPENDRANATH Datta, A.M., Dr. Phil. [Hamburg). 

11. Who are ttie Afghans! 

As we see from the chronicles, this part of 
Central Asia has been the meeting-ground of the 
races and cultures that came there from three 
sides : India, Persia and Central Asia. Different 
races, tribes, religions and cultures, one after the 
other, have played their respective role there ; and 
in consequence, men with different racial and lin- 
guistic characteristics are met with in this coun- 
try. Therefore the question arises, whether out 
of this mixture of peoples a new homogeneous race 
has ultimately developed, or whether the inhabitants 
still betray the old original racial characteristics, 
or what are the racial elements to he found, 
amongst the present-day inhabitants of this land ? 
The Afghans have given the country the name 
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by which it is known to-day ; they are the most 
numerous, and politically the most powerful part 
of the population. The outside world according 
to political terminology knows only the Afghan 
nation. (I have myself heard a Tadjik from Cabul 
calling himself ah Afghan). So, the question may 
be asked, what is an Afghan ? 

The language of the Afghans is Pushtu, ^ which 
according to Trumpp and Bellew^ originated from 
Sanskrit, and according, to Geiger® and others be- 
longs to the East Iranian language-group. The 
Afghans have not only their own language, but 
also a tribal law called “ Pushtun waii ” which 
regulates their customs and conduct. 

Thus they are to be regarded as a people dif- 
ferent from their neighbours. 

According to the Afghan tradition, they are 
Israelites, “descendants of the Hebrew king Saul^ 
(Malik Talut of their tradition). They call them- 
selves “Beni-Israeiites.” They are supposed to be 
the descendants of those Jews who were carried 
away by Nebuchadnezar from Palestine and sent 

^ The total number of Pushtu-speaking people may be about 
3J millions, out of which 2 millions dwell in the kingdom of Afgha- 
nistan, 1| millions in British and iu the independent tribal lands. — 
Eney. des Mams P. 1 64. 

^ Trumpp, Vet'mndschafts Verhaltnisse der Pasta i.d.z.d,D. 
Mg. Ges XXX; 10-165, XXXiii. 

H. Bellew — A Grammar of the Pukhto or Puleshtu Language^ 
London, M.D.OOGLXVIL 

® W. Geiger, Die SpracTie der Afghanen—Qrvmdriss d. Iran^ 
PMy Parti. 

*y Niamatullaj-a.ZTfstory of the Afghani, 
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to Media in captivity, who later settled down in 
Ghor (in eastern Afghanistan). Farid-uddin Ahmed, 
in his work Risalah Ansah Afghanieh refers to 
this banishment of the Israelites to Kohistan in 
Ghor.® According to his version, the Israelites, 
after the banishment, were filled with home-sick- 
ness and began to cry aloud (the sound uttered 
being ‘Afghan’, according to some it was ‘Aagan’) 
and from that time they were named Afghan. 
The Afghans trace their origin to a common an- 
cester named Kais or Kish who had three sons,— 
JBatan, Ghurghust and Sarband or Sarabans. Tra- 
dition says that Kais was one of the first disci- 
ples of Mohammed who went to Mecca and con- 
verted his people to the new faith. The Prophet 
changed his name to Abdur Rasid and called him 
“Pahtan” which in the- Syrian language means 
“Rudder.”^ It seems that by transforming the his- 
torical name of Pathan to “ Pahtan,” an attempt 
has been made to give it an Islamic colouring. 

Regarding the possibility of the “Jewish” ori- 
gin of the Afghans, a lively discussion has been 
raised by British travellers and writers. It is 
maintained that the physiognomy of the Afghans 
speaks in favour of their traditions ; that they have 
“Jewish”’ noses and their faces are of Jewish or 
Semitic east. Beliew who lived tong in Afghanistan 
attempted to prove that the Afghans are a Jewish 
people who have settled in the midst of an Indian 

« Farid-uddin Ahmed ,— Amah Afghanech, P. 64. 

® Niamatulla — Ditto. 

f Pellew , — Maces of Afghanistan, 
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f»’6pulal;ion, andl haves' taken over ibe traditions of 
the fetter. Me' attempted to prove that Bafati, 
one of the' forefathers Of the Afghans, was a Hindu- 
B'rahrria'n (the natoe Batan is similar to the Bra- 
man n'amO Bh’atta ) ; arid' that Sara van or Sarayun and' 
Erishiiavan (some write Eharshbund) or Erishna- 
yun both belonged to the= great Hindu Rajput 
olahs- of Suryabansi and Erishnavanlr respectively. 

In that important book of Niamatulla's called 
“The History of the Afghans,”® which was written 
under the patronage of an Afghan nobleman, 
Khan Jehan Lodi, it is maintained that the Af- 
ghans are the descendants of King Saul etc , but 
in the list given there of the descendants of 
Sheikh Batan who became the ancestor of a number of 
Afghan clans, there are some Hindu names, viz., the 
descendants of Chor, of the sons of Sheorani-Haripal. 
(Bellew thinks that Sheorani must be the Hindu name 
Sheoram); In this family Hameen had seven sons 
all of whom were given to idolatry.® Toor (Dorn^® 
thinks that the name Originated from the dark 
complexion of the man) had four sons one of whom 
was called (^an'dari.i i Is this the same as Gandaritis 
of Herodotus and Gandhari of Sanskrit ? Dam'ar^® 
had seven sons, one of therti was called Ramdeo 
(uni umhi^taSkable Hihdu nanae). Satvani^ 2 had three 

• Neamatulk — P. 41. 

® Darn — teanslator of NeamatuIIa’s History of the Afgham 
pp. 3-133. 

Ditto.s^P. 4l 

’ 1 Gandhari in Sanskrit means an inhabitant of Qandhara. 

^ * Neamatulla. 
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sons : Sani, Sarpal afid Bali (the three names are 
undoubtedly Indian). Na'gfer had six sons, amongf 
whom were Thwan, Maru and Chand (the last two 
being Indian). One of Dani’s sons was named Darpal 
(likewise Indian). 

Further, there, is an Afghan tribe named Gon- 
dapbor, which has settled partly in the Indus 
valley, and partly in Baluchistan. Is this tribe 
in any way connected with the old Parthian king 
Gondopharas of Arachosia (modern Candahar)?* 

Again, the Ghilza'i.s have been mentioned as 
an Afghan tribe. According to the Afghan tra- 
ditions, the Ghilzais belong to tho tribe of the 
Sultan of Ghor who are of Persian origin. The 
tradition is that Zohak, a son of the Persian 
ruling family, was sentenced to death by the 
Persian monarch Peridun who ordered him to be 
hanged at the foot of the mountain Demawand. 
The doomed man escaped from Peridun’s revenge, 
by fleeing from Istakhar, the Persian capital, to 
Kohistan (of Ghor) where he settled. A scion of 
this refugee, Shah Hussain, entered into an illicit < 
relation with Bibi Mato or Mata the daughter of 
Sheikh Batan or Batni and the grand-daughter of the 
Afghan tribal father Kais, later known as Abdur 
Rashid the Pathan. As the sign of approaching ma- 
ternity became apparent the father who hUid eotne to 
know of the noble origin of Sheik Hussein, gave him 
his daughter in marriage. Matu gave birth to a 
beautiful and remarkable son, who as the offspring 

* Was the king a hero epohym of a Parthian tribe which later 
transfomM itself into an Afghan one ? 
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of secret love was called Ghilzye, GMl in Pushtu 
means “Thief" and Zye “a son born;i^ Thus 
Ghilzye or Ghilsai means then a “ Thief’s son.” 

Many European writers, m., Major Baverty, 
Marquarti* and others, think that the Ghilzais 
were originally a Turkish tribe which in “Eran- 
shahar" and elsewhere have been named Khildjs 
or Khillijis, 

Further, there are various tribes which though 
counted as Afghans, have not the same origin. 
Thus writes Neamatulla, “ Syed Mohammed Gisu- 
diraz settled amongst the Afghans. These four 
clans are consequently Syed-zadas (descendants of 
a Syed); but they are considered Afghans.”^® He 
continues — “The Fermullis and Khotanis do not 
belong to the Afghan race ; they are' the inhabi- 
tants of a place called Fermul They (the Fer- 
raullis) however confess that their forefathers came 
from Khata and Khotan.”^® 

Begarding those, who call themselves Afghans, 
but are not, ’ ’ belong the Servatis, concerning whom 
I insert the following remarks from the Khulas- 
sat UlansaU : — “Although the Servatis are not ori* 
ginally Afghans, but having adopted both the 
Afghan language and habits, and being mixed up 

Neamatulla f. 44. 

Marquart-^J^mw Shahar. 

' ® Neamatulla P. 56. 

Ditto P. 61. 

The Afghans olaim that there are several tribes who though not 
Afghans in origin, yet are attached to some Afghan tribes. These 
are called Minduru. With the stranger they pass for Afghans, 
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with them, they go by the name of Afghans and 
are numbered among them. 

The Servatis are divided up into three divisions... 
They originally were Tadjiks, the rest of them 
are of different origins. Does the author mean 
by it that the nucleus of the tribe originally 
was composed of Tadjik element, and that later, 
there were accretions from other tribes ? 

Besides these, the populations of Laghman 
(Sanskrit Lampaha ?) and Swat (Sanskrit Soavastu) 
are taken as Pathans though their names do not 
appear in Afghan geneology. The Laghmanis 
speak their own language^® and the Swatis, who 
since their conquest by the Yusuf-zai Afghans lost 
their own language, adopted Pushtu and began 
to be regarded as Pathans. Further, the high 
priest and the historian of the Yusuf-zai tribe 
recorded in his Tathira or Memoirs, that with 
the invasion of the Yusuf-zai- Afghans in the Swat 
Valley, “ the natives became converts to Islam, 
lost their identity of race, and were called Swati."2o 

So far, we can follow the traditions and the 
old accounts regarding the origin of the Afghans 
(Pushtu-speaking people). The story of their Je- 
wish origin cannot stand the test of historical 
criticism. The very fact, as mentioned by the 
Afghans, that they are of the same tribe with 
Khaled ben Waled, contradicts this theory. The 

Dom’s translation of Neamatulla P, 131. 

Imp. Gaz. BK. V. P. 48. 

Quoted by Bellew P. 69. 
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historians of the Arab conquest, viz., Paladuri^i 
and others do not mention anywhere that Khaled 
ben Waled invaded Persia or Afghanistan. 

The Afghan story, that Khaled ben Walid 
invaded Afghanistan and on his return took Kais 
and his tribal people to Medina, cannot be his- 
torically proved. The Afghan story itself of king 
Taint (Saul) and his family genealogy contradict 
the Jewish tradition. I have personally talked 
with a number of Afghans of different tribes on 
this subject. They all, with one exception, con- 
tradicted the story that they are of Jewish ori- 
gin, and maintained that they had never heard 
this theory before, one of them belonging to a 
Malik (landed proprietor) family of the Afridi 
tribe was astonished to hear that the Afghans 
are supposed to be of Jewish origin. 22 The rnan 
who had accepted the tradition confessed that 
he had learned it from books. Thus it seems 
this idea is not generally known, the illiterates 
know nothing of it. It is possible, as Bellew 
also thinks, that after the conversion of these 
mountainous people an Islamic priest may have 
•invented and circulated this story with the idea 
of giving them an ancestry more in accordance 
•with Islamic traditions. For this reason, this Je- 
wish tradition may have been foisted on them so 
that the Afghans might be counted as a “ people 
erf the {books ” (AlkitaM). 

* ^ Al- Baladari “ Kitab iFutuh ”, or the :Origin of the Jslatnic State. 

On the contrary, this Afghan infearmed meitiat , he had .heard 
from his father that the Afghans are of (Hindu origin,, and .belong to 
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tilie same race as the people of the Punjab. The same statement 
was made by another young educated Afghan who informed me that 
the story of their Hindu origin is acknowledged by the frontier tribal 
people. Anyoie who has seen the people of eastern Afghanistan can- 
not but be impressed with the fact that tliey have Indian affinities. 
The displacement of the tribes took place after the Ghaznivide con- 
quest as mentioned in Neamatulla. For further information on this 
point see E. E, Oliver’s “ Across the Border.” 

A Pathan friend of mine argues that the tradition of Jewish 
origin 'must have some historical basis, for the tendency of a Moha- 
medan would be to claim an Arab rather than a Jewish origin. As a 
proof he points out that none of the Moslem people claim Jewish origin. 
But this objection seems to be tinged with anti-Semiticism. On the 
other hand, Kumar Mahendra Pratab of Hatras, who has visited 
Afghanistan several times, tells me that the more he sees the Afghans 
in their homes, the more he is convinced of their Hindu origin. To 
him, the only explanation of the Jewish tradition lies in the fact that 
after the conquest of this mountainous region the Moslem conquerors 
made vigorous propaganda to break up the feeling of Hindu solida- 
rity with that of India proper. And as a means to that end the story 
of Jewish origin was invented. The idea of Hebrew ancestry could 
not be repugnant to a Moslem, neither would he deny it, in case he 
belonged bo that race as was evinced in the writings of the 
Shubbiya movement” (see Goldzieher Islmiisclie St^tdien ”). The 
Jews of Khaiber (Arabia) became Moslems without denying 
their origin. Moreover, Ferishta reports having heard that the Af- 
ghans are the descendants of a Pharoahnic Egyptian and an Indian 
woman. This Egyptian was supposed to have been the only person 
saved from being drowned in the Bed Sea while the Israelites led by 
Moses were being pursued by the Pharoah. Thus miraculously 
saved, the Egyptian joined Moses’s band, accepted the Hebrew reli- 
gion and settled in the Sulaiman mountains where he married an 
Indian woman and gave birth to the Afghan race. These fantastic 
stories regarding their origin must have been invented to deny the 
Indian descent of the people of Afghanistan. In order to satisfy 
Moslem susceptibility an attempt was made to link the Hebrew 
tradition with the Arabian one. This kind of thing has happened 

2 
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to many peoples converted to Islam. Even some of the Indian 
Mohammedans are not exceptions in this respect. A new story 
easily gains ground amongst an illiterate people. Indeed Bellew is 
right in saying that in order to efface all non-Moslem traditions of 
the people, the whole of the country under the Ghaznivide and subse- 
quent rulers was turned into a wilderness.) India itself has not been 
immune from such acts of vandalism. In this way a great loss has 
been inflicted upon civilization by the destruction of “ Gandhara 
Art of which modern savants speak highly. The people of Afgha- 
nistan ill modern times look with amazement at the artistic work- 
manship of their non-Moslem ancestors, and in their ignorance 
ascribe it to supernatural beings t Educated Afghans to-day are 
confessing thoir Indian ancestry. I have personally known such 
cases. 

Tlie reports of the historians categorically contradict the story 
of the Jewish origin of the Afghans. All the reports testify that 
the peoples of this country were adherents of Brahmanism, Budhism 
and Zoroastrianism, though the Jews as a people were not unknown 
there. Le Strange says, “ As early as the I4th century (10th A.D,), 
the Moslems, the Jews, and idolaters, bad each a separate quarter in 
Eabul {The Land of the Eastern Caliphate^ P. 349). The same 
author mentions that, according to Ibn Hawkal, ‘‘ Ghor was infidel 
land, though many Moslems lived there'' (P. 416). And this was 
the time when the Moslem invasion of India under the Gaznivides 
began to take place ! 

The Jews lived in Toxristan (modern Chinese Turkistan) before 
the Moslem invasion, (See the remains brought to the Berlin Museum 
of Ethnology by the German Turfan Expedition.) The Jews still 
live in Central Asia and as traders they are not unknown to the 
people of Afghanistan. This has been testified to me by a Central 
Asiatic Jewish merchant himself. Ferishta says the Afghans were 
finally converted to Islam in the fifteenth century. But the inde- 
■geneous Indian religion lingered on the Indian frontier till the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Biddulph in his “Hindu-Kush 
Tribes" mentions the death, that took place eight decades ago, of the 
last unciroumcised man of that region who on his death-bed asked 
his Moslem son to cremate his dead body ! iSTowhere in the history 
of this land do we hear of the report of a Jewish migration. So, the 
Afghan tradition can be categorically said to be a fabrication of post- 
Islamic days. 
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In short, when we trace the historical evolution 
of the peoples of Afghanistan, we find that the 
Sanskrit-speaking Indians, the Persians, the Bactrain 
Greeks, the Scythians, the "Yue-Chi, the epithalite 
Huns, the Parthians and, in modern times, the 
Turks and other Islamic people as well as the 
Mongols, have played their historical roles in this 
mountainous part of Central Asia. By studying 
their genealogies, the ancient as well as the Arabian, 
we find that inspite of their supposed descent from 
the Jewish King Saul, different racial elements 
such as the Indian, the Tadjik, the Parthian and 
the Turkish, have contributed to make the modern 
Afghan. 

In the Afghan traditions we find no mention 
of the invasions of these different races. To the 
Afghans the past history of their country is. en- 
shrouded in darkness, their written traditions claim 
that they were foreigners from Palestine who found 
the “ Kafirs ” ( unbelievers ) settled in the country 
whom they drove to the mountains after which 
they themselves took possession of the deserted 
land. 

In order to approach the subject more closely 
we shall endeavour to make an anthropological 
analysis, leaving aside historical investigations. Here 
I shall take up the anthropological examinations 
of the various races in the order of their succes- 
sion in history. With this point in view I shall 
begin with the Afghans. 
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3. Anthroiiological investigations. 

A. The Afghans. 

Very few anthropological raeasureraenta of the 
Afghans have been taken as yet. Risley measured 
some Afghans of the North-West Frontier of 
India and of Beluebistan, and here and there some 
anthropologists have measured a few Afghan indi- 
viduals and skulls. No measurements have been 
taken from the interior of Afghanistan, and the 
whole stretch of that land is a terra incognita to 
the anthropologist. I have collected the data of soma- 
tic and craniometric measurements of the Afghans 
so far published and within reach of the public. 
An examination of these data will throw some light 
on the somatic composition of the inhabitants of 
Afghanistan. 

1. Khanikoff^® in his book, “The Natural 
History of the Iranians,’’ published the measure- 
ments of the Afghan skulls lying in the museum 
of C. M. of Surgeon, London and in R. M. Hospital, 
Netley, England. The skull indices have been de- 
duced by myself. 

No. Length Breadth Skull 

index 


5540 of Museum C,M, of 




Surgeon 

165 

134 

81.21 

223 

Gilgee 

R,V. Hospital 177 

136 

77.40 

224 



177 

135 

76.27 

225 



178 

133 

77.52 

235 

((Mooleh ?) „ 

165 

140 

84.84 

229 


jj 

182 

140 

76.92 


Khanikoff — The Naturai Histwy of the Iranians, published 
by the Ethnological Society of London, New Series, Vol. 4. 1866, 
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Koraraandant Dohousset has measured 
seven Afghans, whose average cephalic- 
index is given by Ujfalvy^^ — 

Ujfalvy, in the same book, has also'- 
given the average cephalic index of ten 
Khaibar Afghans. — 

Bernard Davis^i^ has given the skull- 
indices of six Afghans as follows : — 

No, 1254 Afghan from Yusufzai tribe(jf 

93 93 3 > J 5 

>> )I )> $ 

„ from Cabul „ $ 

» »> j> $ 


1255 

125(J 

1448 

1470 

1471 


Skull 

index 

76.19 


72.81 

(74.81) 


73.6 

77.9 

71.2 

77.9 

88.5 

84.3 


J. Grey measured some soldiers 

of the “Coronation-Contingent” 

in 1903: C. Index. Stature 


18 Afridis 


74.2 1769mm. 


15 Pathans or Afghans 76.3 1782 


Khanikoff in his “Memoire Sur L’ ethnographie de 
la perse” gives the cephalic index of seven Afghans 
who have been measured by himself. The indices have 
been deduced by myself from his data. These are ; — ■ 

Length Breadth C. index 

1. Man from Cabul (Kabuli) 185 141 76.21 

2. „ Candahar (Kandahari) 191 150 78.53 

3. „ 182 137 75.26 

4. „ „ 190 148 77.89 

® * Ujfalvy — Les Aryem and Nord et an Sub de I’Hindouhmch ; 
1896. 

® ® Bernard Davis, Theeaurus Craniorum. 

J, Grey in ifow Bb. Ill 1903, Yol. 1,113, 301 - 345 . 
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5. „ Gandahar (Kaadahari) 185 137 74.05 

6. „ „ 193 147 76.16 

7. „ „ 195 152 77.94 

Quaterfages and Hamy give in 
“ Crania Ethnica" the measure- 
ment of an Afghan Skull taken Cep. index 
by lower. 80.47 

Also the measurements of a skull found 
by Bellew in Bust near Gandahar given 
in the some book, 

C. 1. Nasal Index 

Eisley®^ gives the average indices of 
eighty Pathans (Afghans) from the N. 

W. Frontier Province of India 

Stature. 

80 Pathans (N. W. F, P.) 76.6 68.4 1687 m.m. 

(My calculotions) 76.43 65.62 

Further, he gives the measurements of Six 
Pathan (Afghan) tribes of Baluchistan, which will be 
dealt with by roe when I deal with Baluchistan, also 
some of the Hazara tribe of Afghanistan who will be 
treated separately, since they are Mongols and not 
Afghans, 

Cep. Index Nasal Index 
E. T. Kitt.*® has measured some Pathans 

5Q Pathans 74.4 

In W. Crookes’® “ “ Tribes and Castes of 
N. W. P. and Oudh” vol. I, 1891, the 
anthropological data of Dr. Drake- 
Brockmanu are cited, 75,0 

H. Eisley People of India P. CIX. 1908.' 

®® E. T, Kitt “ Proceedings of Jnth. Soc. of Bombay quoted by 
W. Crookes in “ Tribes md castes M. B’’. Promwe and Ovdh ” 
Bk. 1. 1891, 
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B. Hagen®® gives the measurements of 

three Afghans taken in Batavia. 81.8 77.7 

B. S. Guha®^ gives the Cephalic and 

Nasal indices of his Afghans measured 

in the region south of the Hindukush 72.76 60.70 

and Karakorum mountain. 

E. Von Eickstedt in M.a>n in India, Vol III, 
1923, gives the measurements of 11 Pathems 
of different tribes from North West Frontier Pro- 
vince of India and from the Punjab, As they are 
of different tribes their indices are given separately. 
The Cephalic indices have been deduced by myself 
from his data. 


No of 

Caste 

District 

Maximum Minimum Cep 

Nasal 

Eickstedt’s Subjects 

(tribe) 

of birth 

Head 

Head 

Index 

Index. 

58 

Asakhel 

Peshwar 

Length. 

192 

Length. 

142 

73.96 

57.0 

59 

Afridi „ 

Mahmaud „ 

184 

145 

78.8 

56.3 

60 

Isufzai 

5» 

198 

155 

78.28 

59.7 

61 

Buner Hazara 

188 

155 

80.31 

61,8 

m 

Asaldiel 

Afridi 

Peshwar 

207 

155 

74.87 

63.3 

63 

Bajori 

19 

188 

158 

84.04 

66,7 

U 

Khabil 


197 

145 

73.60 

66.7 

65 

Jowaki 

Kohat 

194 

154 

73.39 

67.3 

66 

Lohi 

Nabha 

190 

139 

73.15 

70.8 

67 

Asakbel 

Afridi 

Peshawar 

194 

14a 

76.28 

74.3 

68 

»» 

99 

200 

145 

72.5 

80.0 


By making an analysis of these measurements 
we find that out of six Afghan skulls Tueasured 
by Khanikoff, two are brachyeepbals and four 


B. Hagen Anthropologisiw Atlas ostirniiacker wnd MeloveaiacTier 
voller 1898. 

S’- B. S* Guha The Bacial Composition o/ the Hindnkash itt the 
fVesidmtial address to the hadhm &»enoe Omfn^Sj 1938, 
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raesocephals (in this book the Indices -division of 
Rudolf Martin is used.) Regarding their origin, 
the tribe of the man to whom the skull of No. 
5540 (a brachycephalic skull) belonged is unknown. 
The second brachycephalic skull (No. 235) belonged 
to a Mooleh. Bat an Afghan tribe of this name 
is unknown to me. Perhaps it is the skull of a 
Moslem priest (MwZZa/i)! In any case it can be of a 
Tadjik, a Turk or an Afghan. Out of the Meso-ce- 
phalic skulls three come from the Giljee (Gbilzai 
or Ghilsze) tribe, while the other is a “ Mooleh ” 
skull which, as has been said before, is an un- 
certain nomenclature. As may be seen, the majo- 
rity of the list is composed of Mesocephals, and 
the Giljee skulls fall into that division. This 
is noteworthy when we remember the question 
asked in the beginning whether the Gilzais are 
not Turks ! 

Also the seven Afghans of Dohoasset are 
mesocephals, but on the other hand the Ten 
skulls of XJjfalvy are dolichocephals. Of six skulls 
measured by Davis two are (Nos. 1254 and 1256) 
dolichocephals and belong to the Yusuf-zai tribe, two 
(1255 and 1448) from the same tribe are meso- 
cephals and of the remaining two (1470 and 
1471), one is hyperbrachycephal and the other a 
brachycephal. These two skulls are of women 
from Cabul, and Davis himself asked the question 
whether these did not belong to the Tadjik tribe, 

Grey’s Afghans now come into question. His 
18 Afridis (a tribe of Afghan) are dolichocephals 
and the 15, Pathans are Mesocephals. Here the 
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fact that draws our attention is that the Afridis 
who dwell on the North West Frontier of India 
are long-skulls. As regards the “ Pathans one 
does not know where they come from and to 
which tribe they belong. 

Af)f»lyiog ourselves next to Khanikoff’s seven 
Afghans, we see chat one is a Mesocephai and 
comes from Cabul. The other six are from Canda- 
har, two of them are dolichocephals and the re- 
mainder are tivesocephals. I wish to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that the Ghilzai tribe dwells in 
the province of Candahar, and some of the Ghil- 
zai skulls considered above are mesocephals. 

Here we see a likeness between the indices of 
these men of iChanikoff and those of the Ghilzais. 
Does it signify that the former are GhilZais also. 

Of the' two skulls mentioned in Crania Eth- 
nicaf one is • bradhyeephal, the other is hyper- 
brachycephal. Their origin is unknown. 

Then come the 80 Pathans of the Indian fron- 
tier meanured' by Risley.^^ These Pathans or 
Afghans come from different localities near the 
frontier, niz, Peshwar. Bannu-, Hazara and- Dera 
Istnaet Kuban. This’ makes it clear that the sub- 
jects do not belong to one tribe. Farther, it 
is mentioned by Risley that these persons speak 

B. Davis — Tlmauihli GrctTliorwn. 

Eegarding the individual date see Ristey's bribes ated €aste$ 
of jBewg^l, Yolt Si. 

Risley— Pe@;ple of India. 
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Panjabee, That means that at least in the matter 
of language, they are under Indian influence. 

1 have made a biometrical analysis of the im- 
portant measurements of the tribes of Afghanistan 
and Beluchistan so far given in Risley’s “ Tribes 
and Castes of Bengal '' and Anthropological Data 
of Baluchistan’’ I have taken only the indivi- 
dual measurement given by Risley, the indices 
calculations have been made by me. In this book 
I have shown where my calculations difier from 
the figures given by Risley. By the comparison 
of the figures I have discovered some mistakes 
made by Risley. I think that in some eases his 
figurers are rounded up. The biometric calcula- 
tions given in this book are made by me, and 
I am responsible for it. 

Pathan of the Wesfei*n Punjab, now 
N.W.F. Province. 

By a biometrical analysis of the measurements 
of the 80 Pathans mentioned above, we find, that 
the average cephalic index is 7’6.43 (Risley gives 
76.5) with V (variation coefficient) is 4.551. Out 
of these 80 individuals 38.75% (32 persons) are 
dolichocephals ; 48.75% (39 persons) are mesooe- 
pbals and 12. 5% (10 persons) are braohyeephals. 

The average nasal index is 68.62 (according to 
Risley 68.4) with V=2.372. 56.25% (45) are lep- 
torrihins; 43.75% (35) are mesorrhins. The average 
maximum bi-zygoraatic breath index (according to 
Risley) is 135,0. The average stature index is 
168.7 cm. The cephalic and nasal indices show a 
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correlation i,e. the broader the nose, the broader 
is the head. 

The indices of the maximum bizygomatic breadth 
and the maximum cephalic breadth are correlated 
i.e,, the broader the bi-zygomatic arches, the broader 
is the head. 

We see from the analysis that the brachycephal 
element is very poorly represented in this group, 
The mesocephals number .most but the dolicho- 
and the meseephals taken together (the dolichoids) 
form the majority. Regarding the nasal index, 
the leptorrhins are in the majority, though a large 
number of mesorrhins are also present. Taking 
these characteristics into consideration, this group 
seems to be doUchoid-leptorrhin and above the 
middle stature in height. 

Then come the Pathans measured by Kitts 
and Drake-Brock mann. But the question arises 
here, what kind of Pathans are these ? Are they 
the Pathans from Afghanistan or those Pathans 
who are natives of India? As the measurements 
of this group is given in this list together with 
those of many Indian groups I am, for lack of 
other proofs, inclined to consider them as Indian 
Pathans who have settled in India for centuries 
and are recognised as a group of Indian Moham- 
medans. Yet the question remains open, whether 
they are of Indian blood. 

Both these Pathan groups are strongly doli- 
cocephalic as is shown in their cephalic indices. 
Drake-Brockmann’s Pathans are also leptorrhins. 
It seems to me that the strong doliohcephalie charap- 
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ter of these groups betrays -their Indian origin. 
If their ancestors had really come from Afgha- 
nktan, there is ;no .reference in /history /to :show 
that ithey \we /acoomp^nie-d by 'their .wives. 

Now we turn to ‘Hagen’s Afghans. The ave- 
rage cephalic indices of these three Afghans place 
them -in 'the braehycepha! group, and from their 
nasal indices they are mesorrhins. Thus, in total 
combination, they approach the border-land of-rneso- 
bhephaly and .mesorrhiuy. 

Then we .oonie to Guha’s Afghans. They are 
essentially doliehoeephals. Lastly, we come to 
Eickstedt’s Pathans, The individual cephalic indices 
of ten of these Afghans place them in the dcli- 
ehoid group, while the remaining one is a pronounced 
brachycephal. Regarding the nasal indices most 
of them are leptorrhins, while two are tnesorrhitis 
and one a charaoerrhin. Von Bickstedt observes®'^ 
that in form the leptorrhins have “ more or less 
convex noses - characteristics' of the Armenoid race.” 

Thus vve see, the Afghn-os, i.e. .the Pushtu- 
speaking people, belong' to the dobehoid (dolicho- 
and .mesp-cephal;) group. If an. arithmetical average 
of the ..cephalic .indices given above be taken. (with 
the exception of the Jndiaa Pathans) it wound 
be found to be .7.i^vQ* This wo.ujd signify ;that 
the Afghans on an average are .doliehoeephals; 
if the arithmetical .average .of .the skuH indices 
given above bo .taken, dt .would be found .to be 

Egon 'Yon Eiefestedt — A QomparaUve Anthropomebry of 144 
Yol. 111.19513. 
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78.8. 3?his signifies the mesocephalic qh^raoter of 
these :sk:ulls, IThus, on an average, the .Afghans 
are .doUchoifi, 

b. Tadjiks. 

The second most important section of tbe:pppa- 
lati.op of Afghanistan is .composed of .the Tadjiks, 
an Iranian-speaking people of Cen.tral Asia. Many 
like Khanikoff regard the .Tadjiks as the autoch- 
thones of this part of Asia.^® 

.Some Tadjiks have been measured by JJjfalvy 
and Fidebenio yet no Tadjik dwelling in A%ha 
nistan has yet been measured. In Crania Eth- 
nioa the average indices of four Tadjik skulls 
measured by Ujfalvy are given as 82.31 ; the 
maximum bizygomatic breadth is given as 136. 
The nasal index (deduced by me from the measure- 
ments given by Ujfalvy) is 45.45. 

The average Cephalic Index of 60 Tadjiks 
measured by Ujfalvy is 82.80 (84.30). Of .these, 
Ujfalvy says ‘‘4 are<iolic()-cephals,.4 sub-dolicho-cephals, 
10 mesaticephals, 10 sub-braqhy, 26 brachy (yrais) 

We find also here that amongst fiO individuals 18 
i.e. ' 30%, are dolichoids, and 42, i.e. 70%5 
braohycephals. It may be noticed here that amongst 
the Iranian-speaking groups also a large part is 
composed of the dolichoid element. 

Fidchenko®’ has measured 4 Tadjiks vybose ay e- 

^ ® Khanikoff, Natural History of the Iranian pp. 387-88. 

Ujfalvy, Les Aryans An Word et An Sud det Hindoulcoush. 

Badga#ioff, Notes Anthfl'opometviqnes ssirles Indigenes dn Tnr- 
Ushtan If .Amtfyrgpolc^ie, Book 11,1891, 
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rage cephalic index he gives as 84.25. Further, 
Bodgauoff makes a note on it, that 48 Tadjik 
skulls measured by Fidchenko are in the average 
brachycephals (62.3) “with 10.4% dolioho- and 
sub-dolicho-cephals.*'® ® 

Guha has measured some Tadjiks, and he gives 
their average cephalic index as 83.12. Thus, they 
are brachycephals. 

Thus so far we have seen that the Tadjiks 
are overwhelmingly brachycephals, though a certain 
percentage amongst them are to be found as doli- 
ohoids. The colour of their skin is brunette, and 
travellers describe them as having large noses, 

c. The Hazarahs. 

The next important section of the population 
of Afghanistan are the Hazarahs who have settled 
in that country in comparatively recent times 
They have been measured by Risley, 

200 Hazarahs. Cep, Index. Nasal Index. Stature. 

85.0 80.5 1684 mm. 

This tribe is strongly brachycephalie, mesorrhiu, 
and above medium height. 

Ri.sley has counted them as Afghans and rec- 
koned them as belonging to his “ Turko-Iranian ” 
type. For the reasons given below I have not 
classed them as “Afghans,*' though they are the 
inhabitants of Afghanistan, but I would rather 
regard them as a separate people. 

Diuo P. 76. 

® ® B. S. Guha : Banal Affinites of the Peoples of India p. xiii 
in oensus of India 1931, Vol I. India pt. III. Bthnographioak 
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To me it appears that the head and nasal in- 
dices and "the form of the face of this people 
betray their Mongolian origin which is also corro- 
borated by the history of this tribe. According 
to Dora*" the Hazarahs are Mongols who, accord- 
ing to some, were transplanted to Afghanistan*^ 
by Chengis-khan. Dorn cites the Moslem chroni- 
cler Fareeduddin Ahmed who says, " The Hazarahs 
came, in the time of Hulagu, to these parts and 
are settled by Ghazmeen in Khandahar and the 
borders of Balkh.”*^ Dorn again, cites “ Ansa- 
bnamah Afghinah ” which informs us that the 
Hazaras resemble the Kalmuks in their features, 
having narrow eyes and projecting faces.*® The 
Mogul Emperor Babar confirms this by saying 
that “among the Hazarah and Nekdari tribes 
there are some who speak the Mogul language.** 

Also in the “Ayeen-i-Akbari*" the famous satistical 
work of the Moghul Empire, Abnl Fazl the author 
while describing the province of Cabul, which then 
belonged to the Moghul Empire, says, “ The tribes 
of Hazarah are the remains of the Chagtai army 
which Mangu Khan sent into these parts to the 
assistance of Hulagu Khan.” In Berlin I once 
saw amongst a group of soldiers who had 

Dora’s translation of Neamatulla’s Histm'y of the Afgham 
p. 67. 

Sultan Mohammed — Life of Ameer Ahdw Rahman. 

** Dorn— Ditto p, 17. 

Dorn’s translation of Neamatulla’s History of the Afghan p. 67. 
** Ditto p. 67. 

Abul Fazl Ayeen Akbari p. 177. 
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deserted from the British-Indian Army, a small 
iha'n- who appeared to me a Japanese. As the 
Ea%t-AsiSitic oast of the face of this man attracted 
my attention, I asked an A%han about him, and 
the answer I deceived was that he was a 
Htzarah ! 

* 

The Hazafahe inspite of speaking the Persian 
Ikriguage which they have Accepted' as their mother 
tongue' together with the Shiah form of Islam^® 
must Be counted as a Mongolian tribe even though 
they have settled' in Afghanistan. This is betrayed 
M th’eii' somatib characteristics and verified in their 
fiietory. 

tl. Unimportant Tribes. 

We come' no# to some small tribes, the Chaher 
Eim'aks who speak a Persilan dialect. No iheasure- 
ment has been taken of this tribe. 

Then there are the Usbegs living in Afghan- 
Turkestan. XJjfalvy^^ has measured 73 Usbegs 
and found that they have an average oephlic index of 
83.5-2 (84,02). They are brachycephals, Pidschen- 
kb*8 has measured 10 Usbegs from Turkestan 
whose cephalib indices are 83.1. Further he gives 
the oephhlie indices of 41 Usbeg Skulls as- 63. 4%. 
These are also brachycephals. Again,. Guha^^ 

^ ^ Lassen : Indische Altertmiskund Book I p. 425. 

Ujfaivjf Les Anpm an Nord ef an de THiiidiikoiisuh ” 
pp. 387-388. 

BodglanofF i^JSFotu A^tkrqpometriques le& Indigenes,' dn Turhis- 
tan in **L^Anthropologie Bk. II p. 75. 

^ ^ B* Si 6uha«iJac^a^ Affiniti€i^ of the Peoples qf Indian p. xiii. 
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gives the average cephalic index of his Uzbeks 
as 85.42. They are also brachycephals. 

There is also another tribe, the Kisilbashis, who 
are Persianized Turks. No measurement of these 
people is on record. 

Thus we find that with the exception of a 
few tribes who dwell on the borders of the King- 
dom of Afghanistan, the whole country is sierra 
incognita to Anthropology. By examining the 
Afghans we find them to be mesocephals, and by 
examining the Tadjiks we find that a dolichoid ele- 
ment is to be found amongst them. With this 
examination it is definitely ascertained that in these 
districts a large percentage of the dolichoid element 
is present. 

e. The Hindukusb Tribes. 

The region of the Hindukusb is of great im- 
portance to the anthropologist and the philolo- 
gist. On the watershed of the Hindukusb we 
find a division of the languages. In the north 
the Iranian language is extant,®® while in the 
south and south-east dialects connected with Sans- 
kritic languages are prevalent. Regarding these 
latter dialects, some are of the opinion that these 
are related to Sanskrit through various stages of 
evolution,®^ while others, like Grierson, consider 
some of these dialects to form a special language-group, 

Encyclopedic^ de$ lBlam~0Bte7'ani$che Familie p. 166. 

^ 6. Leitner, The Languages and Faces of DardistaUi p. H# 

« s Grierson, — The Pisaca Language qj Nofth Weste^m Indian 
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called the Pis'dcha (in the Sanskrit it is known as 
Pais'dcha Prakrit). While recently Morgenstierne®^ 
has shown the essential Indian characteristics of some 
of those languages. 

As this region is highly interesting from the 
philological stand-point, the ease must be the same 
also from the anthropological stand-point. On this 
account an anthropological investigation of this 
region will be of great value to us. 

It has already been said that the Iranian- 
speaking tribes dwell on the northern side of the 
Hindukush, and we shall apply ourselves at pre- 
sent to investigating them. 

f, li•aniall tribes. 

I, Galtchas. 

Ujfalvy®^ has measured 58 Galtchas and pro- 
nounced them to be “ Braehycephales Vrais.” The 
average Cephalic index of this group w’as 85,0 
(86.50). One subject (1.72%) is “ Dolico Vrai,” 
five (8.12%) are “ Sous-dolioo,” three (6,89%) are 
“ mesaticephales in other words, ten are 
dolichoid, and forty-eight (i.e., 83%) are brachyce- 
phals {Som-hrachy et Brachy Vrais). Thus we 
find a large percentage of dolichoids, amongst 
the Galtchas ; as we find 30% dolichoid element 
present amongst the Tadjiks, we find more of 

Mergefistirnei — JleporU of Linguistic Mimons to Afghanistan 
and North WmUrn India^ 1926 and 1932, oslo. 

UjMvy,---p. 287488. 

Joyce,— -J* A. L Book 33, p 320. 

Bogdanoof,— Book II pp. 78-79* 
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brachycephalie element amongst the ormer than 
amongst the latter. In regard tp the na^al index 
of the Galtehas, Joyce®® finds 22.4% lepto-, 60.3% 
meso-, and 17.2% platyrrhins. But, on the other 
hand, Bogdanoff says, they are leptorrhins. ® ® 

3. Darwazis. 

Another Iranian group, the Darwazis, who are 
related to the Tadjiks have been measured by 
Ujfalvy. 

15. Darwazi ...Cep Index 81.43 to 84.93). 

As regards the formation of their nose, XJj- 
falvy says 10 are lepto-, 4 are ineso-, and 1 is 
platy-rrhin.®’' 

g. Pamiris and nalghbauring Tribes. 

Various tribes living on the Pamirs have been 
measured. Below is given a list of them ; — ■ 


No. 

Tribe 

Cep. 

Nasal 

Stature. Author. 



Index. 

Index. 


6 

Kafirs 

66.9 

68.9 

167.1 Risley®8 

1 

Kafir 

75.5 


B. Davis®® 

1 


78.5 



18 


76.88 

72.06 

166.78 Joyce®® & 





Stein, 

7 

Nagers 



' 


Burishki 

75A 

63.3 

164.8 Risley' 

9 

Hunza 




67 

Ujfalvy—pp. 

174-175. 



68 

Eisley — People of Indiw P. 

Oix. 



B. Davis — Thesaruin Gra/niorum, 
Joyce— J. A. I. Book XVI P. 469. 
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Burishki 

78/8 

72.3 

170.8 „ 

92 

Barusho 

77.45 


Dixon 

18 

Burishkiin 




General 

77.2 

68.2 

168.8 Biasutfci & 





Dainelli®2 

75 

Burusho 

79.3 


A. Stein® 3 

22 

Chitralis 

80.26 

64.27 

168.45 Jo3?ce & 





Stein 

28 

Mastuji 

80.57 

72.54 

166.61 „ 

44 

Machnopa 

76.9 

72.3 

164,4 Biasutti & 





Dainelli. 

40 

Sarikoli 

81.88 

71.95 

163.77 Joyce 

25 

Pakhpo 

78.88 

73,80 

160.40 „ 

19 

Wakbi 

84.81 

71.32 

168.0 „ 

12 

Faizabdi 

85.37 

67.83 

166.92 

290 

Kho 

78.80 

60.70 

B.S. Guha®^ 


Kalosh 

71.75 


1650-1, 750mni „ 

100 Eed Kaffir 

72.72 

53 


No. 

Tribe 

Cep* 

Nasal 

Stature Author. 



Index. 

Index. 


20 

Paharis 

69.88 


Ujfalvy«« 

20 

Pandit from 





Srinagar 

69.88 


♦« 

20 

Kashmiris in 





general 

70*52 



82 

Baltis 

72.75 



147 

♦) 

75.7 70.0 

162.2 Biasutti and 


il. Biasutti*— e Lodacki Eev- di Ants XX. 1-8 1916. Bai- 
sutti and Dainelli — Spedmone Italiana de FiUppi II, IX pp. 79-2 9 9» 
6. Dainelli— Italiana de FiUppi Vol. VIIL 
*2 Quoted by B. S Guha in The Facial composition of the Hindu- 
hush in the Presidential address of the Sec. of Anthropology of 25th 
Indian Science Congress. 

® ^ op. cit, 

® ^ op. dU 

XJjfalvy-- ies Aryans an Nord tt au Sud de rHindu-housh, 
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Dainelli 



it 

74.9 

68.3 

161.4 

Troll 

49 

Brokpa 

76 9 

70.6 

163.4 

Biasutti and 






Dainelli 

66 

Pugiri 

75.3^ 




44 

Bardous from 






Dardistan 

73.83 




Skull from the Hindu-kush. 




1 . 

630B Yasin 






district 

75.1 



I. G. Garson^ ^ 


630C 

79.3 



>1 

3. 

630D 

75.8 



91 

4. 

630E Parplish 






district 

79.5 



%9 

5. 

63oF Ghizar 






district 

71.5 



it 


This group 

shows 

that with the exception of the 


Sarikoli, Wakhi and Faizabadi, all the groups betray 
their dolichoid character. 

If any one makes an arithmetical average of the 
head indices of the subjects from the Pamirs who 
speak languages allied to the Sauskrit-Indian langu- 
ages, viz.^ the Kafirs, the skulls brought by Garso 
from the Hindukush, the Chitralis, the Dards and the 
Brokpas, he will find it to be 75.0 i.e,, the subjects are 
of dolichocephalic character. The Dards are pro- 
nounced doliehocephala ; their relatives the Brokpas 
are less so ; the Chitralis are mesocepbals ; the total 
average nasal indices of these groups are 67.5 i.e,, they 
are leptorrliins. Besides these, there are are other 
Pamiri groups viz., the Nager, Hunza, Burishki 
Pakhpo, Baltis whose average Cephalic index by tak- 
ing all the tribes together would be 79.09 i.e. they are 

A. Troll, — Individmlav/nehmen QmtralmiatischeT Einffehrener- 
ZeitBchrf. F. Ethnol. 22., pp. 227-248, (1890.) 

I, G. Garsoo — J. A. J., It 1889, 
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raes#cfi.pjl}als. The Nasal index would be 69,31. This 
would class them as Leptorrihus, 

the other hand, the Iranian -speaking groups 
be taken together, viz, the Mastuji, the Sarikoli, the 
Wakhi and the Faizabadi, then the cephalic index 
would be 83 15 and the nasal index would be 70.9 J,. 
This will show them to be brach 3 'cephals and Mesorr- 
hins. This is in opposition to our traditional knowle- 
dge regarding the Iranian-speakjng people of this 
region of whom formerly only the Tadjiks n,ud the 
Galtchas had been examined. Besides these, there 
are various groups in Kashmir and Ofx the Indian side 
of this imnuntainous region who are counted as doli- 
chooephals. 

Thus we find that in these mountains there is a 
population -speaking languages related to the Indian 
or language-groups allied to it who are somatologi- 
oa'lly doHchocephal-leptorrhins ; also there is a group 
which does not speak any Indo-European language 
and are mesocephal leptorrhips ; and finally, there i,s 
a brachycephal-mesorrhin population which speak the 
Iranian language. It is evident that no attempt is 
made here, to identify language with race, particularly 
as i,n this region the tribeisebange , their naother langu- 
age. This is the case with, the Wakhis and the Sari- 
koii “ where almost every man speaks Persian in add- 
tion to Jiis aative toiugue .also in the Swat, Kooner 
and , BuiniKorah Yaljey where many of the ,l)ard 
tribes .speak Pash too in .addition to their own ,dia- 
-leets.-®-® 

® ® .Bidd ulph -—Tribes of the Efndmkmh.. 
doyce-J, A. I. Book 33 p. 4,68. 
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By examining the above list we have seem that in 
the Hindukush, the Pairiits and beyond these regions, 
doliehoid elements are to be foand. In the Pamirs, 
the dolichoid leptorrhin element is represented more 
or less by the tribes related to the Indians whose 
physical characteristics are described by Joyce as 
follows : — Brown, Mesaticepbalic, tall, prominent 
and acquiline nose, black wavy hair, dark eyes. This 
race may be termed the Indo- Afghan ” (using Deni- 
ker’s nomenclature.)'^® 

There is also a brachycephal-mesorrhin element, 
speaking the Iranian language which is described by 
Joyce thus : “A white rosy race, very brachycepha- 
lie, stature above average, with the prominent nose, 
Varying from aquiline to straight, hair brovvn, usually 
dark, eyes medium in the main. This is Lapouge’a 
“Homo Alpinus’”^^ Here I may say that I do not 
see the reason why these Iranian speaking people in 
general are spoken of as Leptorrhins when, according 
to the calculation of Joyce amongst the Galtchas 
60.2% are Mesorrhine and 17.2% are Platyrrhins 1 

Rimiullii. 

We have discovered in our investigation that the 

^ ditto, 

Guha speaks of the int^umentaty colour of the Hindukush 
tribes thus : “ All the tribes living in these regions appear in the 

main of rose white complexion but there is also a distinctly dark ele- 
ment present in varying degrees; The percentage of this latter is 
greater among , the Pathan, the Kaffir and the Badakshi, but consnder* 
ably leas in the others." As regards the eye-colour, he says, " the 
shades of the brown (Nos 1-6 of Martin) are undoubtedly prepon- 
derant." Gemm of India, vol. I, India pt. III. p. xix. 

See my remarks above concerning this. 
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Afghans are Mesocephals, and including the examined 
Afghans from the Indian Frontier they are dolichoid 
{dolicho and Mesocephal)-Leptorrhin and of stature 
above the average. Also we have seen that sooie of 
the Hindukush peoples are dolichoid [dolicho and 
MesocephaiyJ^eptorrhin and of stature above the ave- 
rage. Naturally, the tendency is to count both 
groups together which have some characteristics in 
common. 

In the northern part of the Pamirs we have found 
an Iranian-speaking group which is hrachycephalic, 
and of stature above the average, and described by 
some as Leptorrhin though I take it as Mesorrhin.'^^ 
Also, there is a population on the eastern aide of the 
Pamirs which is mesocephalic, leptorrhin, and of 
average stature. 

Besides these, there is a strong dolichoid element 
in India. The Indians in general are divided into 
dolicho-leptorrhins and dolicho-mesorrhins, and the 
Chaoerrhin element is found general in the South. 
The stature of the dolichoid elements ranges between 
tall and average. But before we come to any conclu- 
sion, we must make an investigation of the races liv- 
ing in Baluchistan. 

4> Ancient History of Baluchifitait* 

The early history of that part of the country 
which is now called Baluchistan is buried in dark- 

The most ancient traditional natne of the country was Mohi as 
mentioned in the Behistun inscription. Herodotus called it Mekia or 
the land of the Myker, which belonged to the 14 Satrapy of the 
Achamaenid Empire (Enoy. d. Islams P. 663), 
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ness. Perhaps it was a part of the Achamaenidan,'^® 
During the time of Alexander's conquering expedition 
the darkness was soirievvhat lighted. The Macedo- 
nians called the Southern part of the country U-edro- 
sia (present Makran). 

Purther information about the autochthones of 
this land has not reached us. Various attempts have 
been made to identify the present-day tribes with 
those that \i\ ere mentioned by the Greeks. But these 
are hypotheses only. 

The Arabian Geographers divided modern Balu- 
chistan into four parts : South Afghanistan, Nudha 
or Bodha, Turan and Makran. Ibri Haukal called 
the inhabitants of Nudha as Nudha and Mand ; but 
it has been proved that they were Jats, 

Regarding the other living tribes or races dwelling 
there, Ibu Haukol’’’^ states that between Mansura 
(was it on the Punjab side of Indus valley ?) and 
Makran the inhabitants were of an Indian tribe called 
Zats (surely Jats.) Those who lived on the other 
side of the North bank (the Indus) dwelt in huts like 
the Berbers, Another clan, the Kurds, live at a dis- 
tance from the banks. 

Hughes-Buller'^ ® says, “Scattered amongst the 
Brahuis to this day are to be found many Kurds, whilst 
Kurd is a generic term used in Sind and Las Bela for 

Elliot — History of India Book I. p. 387. 

Ibn-Haukal— M(i8alik-wa-Moi.maUk. 

Hughes-Buller— B^m-t, Book V p. 84. 

5 
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the Brahuis.” N. L. Dames'^'® says ‘‘There is still a 
powerful tribe amongst the Brahuis bearing the name 
of Kurd or Kird, and a clan of Kurds is even found 
among the Baloach Mazari.” 

An Afghan from Cabul informed me that there is 
a Kurdish tribe dwelling between Cabul and the 
Indian frontier. The question is raised thereb}^^ whe- 
ther these people who call themselves Kurds are, in 
any way, connected with the Kurds of Kurdistan, or 
is it perhaps a professional name of some kind ? 

Besides the Jats, the Meds have also been men- 
tioned by the old geographers. In Mujwat-Ul-tawa- 
rikh it is written that the Jats and the Meds are the 
descendants of Ham the son of Noah, who have 
occupied the banks of the Indus. 

From the Arab geographers the names of Jats, 
Meds, Afghans and Kurds have come down to us as 
the inhabitants of this land. The Arabic invasion led 
to the flood of migrations of which the Baluch immi- 
gration seems to be the last. 

5. Anihroiiologicai data 

a. The Brahuis. 

The name ‘‘Brahui” is not mentioned either by 
the classical writers or by the A rab historians. Yet, 
for philological reasons, there is a general opinion that 
the Brahuis are an autochthonous tribe. As the philo* 
legists maintain that the Brahui language belongs to 
the Dravidian language group, therefore I have accept- 

N, L, Dames — The Baloch Race, 
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ed the belief or hypothesis that this tribe stands first 
in the list of the native tribes of Baluchistan, and for 
that reason I take it first in rny anthropological exa- 
mination. 

The Brahuis first appear in history at the end of 
seventh century. How the name Brahui originated, 
or wherefrom it is derived is not known. Some 
attempt to find its derivation from ha-rohi, i.e, 
‘‘ Mountain people ’’ as distinct from the inhabitants 
of the Helmand, na-rohi f.e., people of flat loand,” 
others trace it to an eponymous hero Breho Oder 
Ibrahim. All these opinions are not very convincing. 
The Brahuis themselves say they have come from 
Aleppo.’’^ 

The Brahuis are a mixture of independent and he- 
terogeneous elements who hold together for protection 
against external enemies but have no unity amongst 
themselves when the cause of holding together ceases 
to exist. That they are conscious of their heteroge- 
neity is evinced by the report that the former Khan of 
Kelat, the head of the Brahui Confederation, has 
given to the Census OflScer.’’’® 

In this report he states that the Ahmedzai and 
Iltrazai branches of the Kambrani tribe, and the Mir- 
wani, Gurguari, Sumalani, Qualandraoi (or Kaland- 
rani, said to be the real Brahuis from Aleppo), the 
Bangulzai, Lange w, and Lehri were described as re- 
lated to the Rinds i.e., the Balooches who according 
to the ex-Khan were settlers in Baluchistan before 
the Brahuis came to that country. The Raisini, the 

Denys de S. Bray — The Brahui Language, p. 3, 

T8 Census Report p. 103. 
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Sarparra and the Shahvanni are Afghans, while the 
Kurds, the Mahamraad Hasni or Marnasani are sup- 
posed to have come from Persia. The Bizarijs, the 
Mengels, the Sojdi and the Kehri are described as 
Jadgals or Jagdals i.e , Jats, but the chief of the 
Zehri according to the ex-Khan is Afghan. Finally 
the Mahammed Shahi and the Nichari are described 
as very old inhabitants of the land who had settled 
there before the migration of the Rinds. 

The Brahui language has some relationship to the 
Dravidian languages of South India. CaldwelP^ 
says,-“ The Brahui language, considered as a whole, 
seems to be derived from the same source as the Pan- 
jabi and Sindhi, but it evidently contains a Dravidian 
element” Lassen®® says it is similar to the South 
Indian languages and this view is confirmed by 
Trurapp.®-' Sten Konow affirms that the Brahui is de- 
cidedly a Dravidian language,®''^ though foreign words 
from the languages of the neighbouring states, like 
Persian, Balooch, Panjabi, and others have been 
absorbed. 

Risley®® has taken measurements of the Brahuis. 
His data are given as follows : — 

Caldwell — A Gomparative grammar of the Dravidian or Sputk 
Indian family of languages. 1856. 

® ^ Lassen — UnterSuchung Uher die ethnograpkisehe Stelling dervol- 
her in Western Indiem in der Z. F, K. M, B, Book pp, 377, 409 1844. 

Trumpp — Grammatische nnUrmchungen uher die sprachen der 
Brdhoer in S.P.P. Und C, der K,h, A, W. 2. p. 17, 1880. 

^ Sten Konow — Linguistic Survey of India Bh IV p, 27. 

Risley — Peoples of India 01%, 
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Name 

Place 

Cep. Index . 

Nasal 

Stature 




Index 


198 Brahui 

Sarawan 

81.5 

70.9 

1659 

58 Lori 

Quetta and 





Sarun (?) 

78.5 

. 62.2 


77 Menge 

Surma 

82.8 

59.5 


21 Kalandrani 

82.0 




The average indices of the Sarawan-Brahui group 
makes them hrachycephal-mesorrhin, and of middle 
height in stature.®^ 


II. Lori. 

The Loris have been called Brahuis by Risley and 
Gypsies by some. Some, again, hold the view that the 
Loris are of Indian origin. The curve of the Cephalic 
index runs in a zig-zag way, which shows the heteroge- 
neity of this group. According to iny calculation the 
Cephalic index Is 78.8 with Y as 58.765. Out of the 
58 subjects measured 16(=-7.58%) are dolichocephals) 
27=(46.55^) mesoeephals and 15(=25.86%) braehyce- 
phals. These show that the majority are Mesoeephals, 
The majority, viz. 74.18% are dolichoid ; the round- 
skulled subjects are smallest in number. 

The average nasal index is 61.62 with V as 12.714 
out of these subjects 50(=86%) are Lepborrhins, 
8(=:73.79%) are Mesorrhins. The higher number of the 
variation coefficient of the nasal index in cornpari.son 
with that of Head-index shows the larger amount of 
variability of the nasal index than that of Head-index. 

A biometric analysis of these data could not be made as the in- 
diyidual could not bo had at hand at the place of writing the origi- 
nal manuscript, 
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The average maximum ;bi-zygomatic breadth index 
is 128.54. The range of variation begins with 110 
(with one subject in fact it begins with 120) and ends 
with 140. The highest concentration area lies bet- 
ween 130 and 131. The correlation between the length- 
breadth index of the head and the nose shows chat a 
correlation exists between the increase of the head- 
index, and the increase of the nasal index i.e., the 
broader the head, the broader is the nose. The correla- 
tion table shows further, that 34 subjects are dolichoid- 
leptorrhins, 16 are brachycephal-leptorrhins, and the 
rest are mostly dolichoid-mesorrhins. The correlation 
between the maximum bi-zygomatic breadth-index and 
length-breadth-headnndex shows that the increase of 
the head-index means the increase of the bi-zygomatic 
breadth-index. With reference to these characteris- 
tics, one can say that in spite of the heterogeneity of 
this tribe, it has overwhelmingly dolichoid-leptorrhin 
elements within itself. 

III. Mengeljs. 

The Mengels form numerically the largest part of 
the Brahui tribe. The average cephalic index is 
82.81 with V as 4.592. Out of the subjects measured 
2(=:2.5%)are dolicho-, 24(=30,95^) are meso-, 51(=66.11^) 
are brachy-eephals. The majority of this group is 
brachy-cephal. 

The nasal index is 59.85 with V as 11.165. This 
shows a great variability. 67{=87%) are lepto, and 
10(=88^) are Mesorrhins. The average maximum bi-zy- 
gomatic breadth index is 132.56 (Risley gives as 1S2.3). 
The largest variations are between 120 and 142, the 
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highest concentration we find with the index figure 
130 or 131. 

The correlation between cephalic index and nasal 
index shows that the smaller the bead the broader 
is the nose. Amongst the 77 subjects measured 25 
were dolichoid-leptorrhins, 42 braehy-leptorrhins, and 
the remainder braohy-raesorrhins. 

The maximum bisygomatic breadth and the 
breadth of the head indices give the correlation that 
with the increase of the head-breadth indices, tlie in- 
crease of the bi-zygomatic breadth index goes hand in 
hand. In this tribe the Brachycephal-leptorrhins are 
in the majority. 

IV. Kalandrani' 

Of this tribe 21 individuals have been measured. 
The average cephalic index is 82.08 with V as 3.8.938. 
8(=:37,92^) are meso, 13(=61.07%) are brachycephals. 
The absence of the dolichocephalic skull is striking ;the 
round skulls are in the majority. The nasal index is 
61.0 (according to Risley 59.8) with V as 1,3003. 
This shows or discloses the least amount of nasal vari- 
ability in this group; 18( = 85.7l%)we lepto, 3s:(l4;28%) 
are mesorrhins. 

The maximum bizygomatic breadth index is 132.4. 
The variation indices vary from 120 to 145, but the 
largest numbers are to be found between 130 and 131. 

The indices of hCad and nose show a correction 
between head index and nasal index. The higher 
the head iridex is, correspondingly higher is the 
nasal index. Amongst the 21 subjects naeftmredl- 6 
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are doliehoid-leptorrhins, 12 are brachy-leptorrhins, 
the remainder are dolichoid-mesorrhins. 

The indices of the bizygomatic breadth and those 
of the head in opposition to my former findings are 
correlative in the form that the smaller the bizygoma- 
tic breadth, the smaller is the head. The number of 
the subjects of this group measured is very small, yet 
as the result of the examinations so far made one can 
say that this people belong to the hrachycephal-lep- . 
torrhin type. 

Result. 

Thus we have found that the Brahuis are a 
conglomeration of heterogeneous racial elements. 
Amongst the Brahui-speaking people, there are doli- 
ehoid-leptorrhins, braehycephal-leptorrihins, dolicho- 
mesorrhins and braehycephal-mesorrhins. Of these 
elements, the brachycephal-leptorrhins seem to be in 
the majority then comes the doliehoid-leptorrhins in 
number. 

The dolichoid-mesorrhins are very poorly repre- 
sented amongst the Brahuis, and this fact we must bear 
in mind when we remember the opinion of the philo- 
logists that the Brahuis speak a Dravidian language. 
On the basis of this linguistic similarity many are of 
the opinion that the Brahuis have racial similarity with 
the Dravi4ians of South India, who are said to be 
dolichoid-mesorrhins. 

b. The Jats. 

Name Place Cep. index. Nasal index 

100 Jats (Risley) Sibi 79.8 63.8 

48 Mir Jats „ 81.3 62.7 
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Perhaps the first of the indigeneous races, that we 
meet in the history of Baluchistan are the Jats, They 
are known as an Indian people. They are to be found in 
the w'hole of the Indus-Valley, in Sindh, in the Pan- 
jab and in Rajputana. In Baluchistan they are to be 
met with in all the warmer regions. The Arab chro- 
nicler Masuni speaks of the Jats (Zat) who dwell 
in the neighbourhood of Kerman.®® Those who are 
so counted in the Baluchistan Census Report of 1901, 
Book V, are not always real Jats. Hughes-Buller,®® 
the writer of the Census Report says, — “The Jats 
who are recorded in the census papers, . may be said to 
represent a congeries either of Mohammedan groups 
who are not Afghans, Baloch, Brahuis,. or Saiyidsj, or 
of representatives of these who have, fallen in the, 
social scale and lost their nationality. Hence the 
term came to be used in some cases as. equivalent to 
others and unspecified.” Again, “the Jats are not a 
cohesive group, according to tribal rules, but live scat- 
tered in small groups.’’®’’ 

i. Jats Sibi. 

The Jats of Sibi are “ Jadgali,” i.e., the Jats of 
Baluchistan. 100 Jats of Sibi have been measured by 
Risley. The average head index is 79.8 with:V(=5.09.) 
Amongst these subjects 1 8i=18%) are dolicho, 38(=38%) 
are meso, 441=44%) are braohycephals. The round 

8« Masudi — French translation IIL p- 254. 

»« Hughes ^-a&eTi—Balnchistan Census Repvrt o/1901, p. 106, 
sf Ditto— p- 107. 


6 
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skulls seem to be stjongly represented, still more than 
half is doliohoid. 

The average nasal index is 63.8 (Risley gives 63.1) 
with V=ll,02. There are 80(=80%) lepto, 20(=20%) 
mesorrhin, the overwhelming majority is lepfcorrhin. 
The maximum bizygomatic breadth is 131.40 (accord- 
ing to Risley 131.3) the variation ranges from 120 to 
143, with the area of highest eoncentratiou between 
the indices figures 130 and 131. 

The correlation between the head and nasal indices 
shows the presence of a correlation between the high 
head index and high nasal index, i.e. broader the 
head, the broader is the nose. Amongst the 100 sub- 
jects measured 48 are dolicho-leptorrhins, 32 brachy- 
cephal-leptorrhins, 8 dolicho-mesorrhins, and 12 bra- 
chyeephal-mesorrhins. A correlation exists between 
the head breadth and the maximum bizygomatic 
breadth index. In the average, this group can be 
called dolichoid-leptorrhin, 

ii. The Mir Jats. 

These Jats speak Jatki, a dialect of Sanskrit. The 
average cephalic index is 81.3 with V as 5,862, 
Amongst 48 persons .‘i(=10.97%)are dolicho, 16(!=33.1%) 
are meso, 27(=55.84^) are brachycepbals. Here as well 
as amongst the Jats of Sibi the round skulls are in the 
majority. 

The nasal index is 62.0 with V as 4. 2988. Out of 
these subjects 40(=88.33^) are lepto, 8(s:16.66%) are me* 
sorrhins. The maximum bizygomatic breadth index is 
132,43. The range variation begins with 120 (indivi- 
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dual) and ends with 140. The greatest frequency 
we find with 130-131. 

The correlation of head and nasal indices show an 
inverse correlation between nasal breadth and head 
breadth, f.e., the narrower the nose the broader is the 
head. In this group 16 are dolichoid-leptorrhins, 24 
brachycephal leptorrhins, 7 dolichoid-leptorrhins and 
1 brachycephal-raesorrhin. 

The maxioium bizygomatic breadth and the cepha- 
lic indices show the usual correlation. 

In the average, the brachycepfial-leptorrhins are 
strongly represented. 

c. Lasi tribes. 


The great alluvial flat land of Las Bela is inhabit- 
ed by different people, most of whom are related to 
the Indians. They, along with the other tribes of 
Indian descent, are the autochthones of Baluchistan. 
Their language is called Lasi, which is proved by 
Grierson to be a dialect of Sindhi. It is generally 
called Jatgali or Jagdali (the language of the Jats). 
The Chuttas with their branches, the Bandijas and 
the Sanghar (Sangur), live here. Some members of 
these tribes have been measured by Kisley. 


Tribe 

33 Chutta Lok 
16 Sangur 
35 Bandija 


Place 

Hinidan 

Kilalevy 


Cep. index nasal index 
85.1 58.9 

86.38 64.68 

86,98 59.028 


i. Chuttas. 


The nucleus of this clan or tribe is derived from 
tha Sumras (originally Hindu Rajputs) ; but the ho- 
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mogtoeity of the tribe was lost long ago. The ave- 
rage head indices of S3 subjects measured are S5.1 
lifith V=4.()U8. Out of these/ 1(=3.03^) is meso, and 
32(=:96;96^) are brashycephal. The nasal index is 58.9 
^according to Risley 58.6) with V=10. 117 of these 31(= 

' 93.94^) are lepto, ‘2=(6.06^) are rnesorrhins. The maxi- 
mum bizygomatic breadth index is 132.18. The vari- 
ation ranges between 124' and 141 ; the greatest fre- 
quency lies between 130 and 131. 

The nasal and cephalic indices show the following 
correlation, viz. that the broader the head, the broader 
is the nose. In this group 1 is doliohoid (loeso)-lep 
torrhin, 30 are brachy-leptorrhins, 2 are braohy- 
inesorrhins. 

The maximum bizygomatic breadth and lensrth- 
breadth cephalic indices show the usual correlation, 

ii. Sangur (Sanghar). 

I could nob iind the name.s Sangur in the Balu- 
chistan Census Report. The name of a tribe called 
' Sanghar is given there which is counted amongst the 
the Lasis.®® The average head-iiule.x of 16 persons 
measured is 86.38 with V=3.9466. Of these, 1=(6,22^) 
is meso, 15=(93.75^) are brachycephals. The average 
nasal index is 64.68 (according to Risley 64,5) with 
V=7.513. Of these, 12=(75^) are lepto, 4=(2.'i^) are 
rnesorrhins. The average maximum bizygomatic brea- 
dth index is 134.75. The variation ranges between 
124 and 135. 

The number of ' subjects measured is too small to 
deduce any final conclusion ; but in general, on the 

I take it for granted that the Sanghar and Sangur are the same; 
the diferenoe lies in writing the name differently. 
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strength of the existing riata, it may be said that the 
Sangurs are a hrachyceptial-le'ptorrhin element. 

iii. Bandija. 

The Bandijas are one of the Lasi tribes which 
speak the Jadgali language. The average cephalie 
index of the So subjects measured is 86.98 with V= 
3.6189. In this group 35=:, 99.708^) are brachycephals. 
The average nasal index is 59.028 with V=8.9826. Of 
these 33(=94.28%) are lepto,-2(=5.714%) mesorrbins. 
The maximum bizygomatic breadth is 133.52. The va- 
riation ranges between 124 and 142. The greatest fre- 
quency is to be found between -186 and 137. The nasal 
and head indices show the correlation, that the broader 
the head, broader i.s the nose. Of the total, 33 are bra- 
ehy-leptorrhins and 2 are brac.hy-mesorrbins. The 
correlation between the maximum bizygomatic breadth 
and length-breadth head index shows that thenar- 
rower the bizygomatic, the narrower is the head. The 
measurements so far taken show that this group is 
braohycephal leptorrhtns. 

Results. 

Amongst the Lasi groups so far measured, we 
have seen that long skulls are not present. In 
spite of the supposed Indian origin the measurements 
show that amongst these tribes the brachycephal- 
ieptorrhin element is in the majority. The first 
Indian people that we meet in the history of this 
country who are supposed to be indigeneous to the soil 
are composed of different racial elements. Amongst 
the Jats one portion is overwhelmingly dolichoid-lep- 
torrhin ; while with the Basis the last element is very 
strongly represented, 
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The analysis shows that the present-day tribes, in 
spite of their linguistic relationships and traditions, 
are in any case to be regarded as heterogeous irrespec- 
tive of their origins. We have marked the same 
thing with the Brahuis who in spite of their sup- 
posed Dravidian language-relationships are are also 
braehycephal-leptorrhins. 

These investigations show that, the Brahuis, the 
Lasi tribes and a part of the Jats (Mir Jats) are relat- 
ed to each other with common (brachycephal-leptor- 
rhin) racial elements. 

d. Afghan Tribes. 

We have already said that some of the Afghan 
tribes belong to the indegeneous populations of Balu- 
chistan. Risley had measured some members of six 


Afghan tribes. 

Name Place Head Nasal Facial Stature. 

Index Index Index 
100 Makhiani Harnai-Tal 78.5 59.2 

50 Wanechi Bibihan Tal 79.27 59 36 

Gotiali 80.1 73.42 114.82 1679 

100 Pani Sibi 

100 Aohakzai Ohaman Quetta 81.1 68.3 1722 

Pisbin 82,8 67.8 1722 

100 Tarin 

112 Kakar Quetta & Sbobe 81.9 69.6 1683 


Of the list the anthropological data of two tribes 
only were available to the author at the time of writ- 
ing, The biometrical analysis of data of these two 
tribes is given below. 

i. The Panis. 

The Panis speak the Pushtu language and, accord- 
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ing to their tradition, are Afghans. The average 
cephalic index of the measured subjects is 80.1 with 
V=:3.6413, Of these 4(=:4%) are dolicho-, 52(=52%) are 
ineso-, and 44(s44%) are brachycephals. 

The average nasal index is 73.42 (according to 
Risley 73.0) with V=:9.837 ; this would put them into 
the group of rnesorrhins ; but by making an analysis, 
it is seen that 35% are lepto, 55% are meso, and 10% 
are chamaorrhins. 

The average stature is 167.99 (according to Risley 
167.78) with V’= 3.434. The range of variation ex- 
tends from 1560 to 1790 mm. (the highest index 
figure of 1861 mm. is omitted as ‘‘ individual freak ” 
or a “ sport ”). It is to be seen in the curve of the 
stature that there are two highest suinmitSj one of 
which is 1640 mm, the other is 1720 tom ; and the 
curve extends up to 1861 mm. stature. By further 
reading the curve we see that there is a small summit 
at 1580 mm. index which falls in the small stature di- 
vision, within the range of 1601-10 there is a second 
small summit which covers the “below average” 
group ; the summit 1670 belongs to the “ above ave- 
rage’’ group; then comes 1720 which covers the group 
“ tall.” The curve shows that this tribe is not homo- 
geneous in stature. The strange thing that is to be 
notieed here is that amongst the 100 subjects measur- 
ed there are 20 who betray the somatic combination 
of tall stature with brachyoepbalic. 

The average of facial index is 114,82 (according to 
Risley 114.5), The maximum bizygomatic breadth 
index is 136.33. The range of variation extends from 
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126 to 146. The largest percentage we find between 
184 and 135. 

The maximum bizygomatic breadth and cephalic 
index show the correlation, — that the rounder the 
head, the broader . the bizygornatics. The nose and 
cephalic, indices show a correlation between nasal 
breadth (higher nasal index), and brachycephaly. In 
this group 20 subjects are doliehoid-leptorrhins, 14 
braeby-mesorrhins, 8 dolichoid-chamaerrhins in this 
region. The high figure of variation of coefficients 
(V) of nasal index in relar.ion to the large number of 
examined subjects confirms the variability of nasal 
index. 

Thus we find, that in r(3gard to the* cephalic index 
of this group, the number of raesocephals is the largest, 
and in total the dolichoid element preponderates. 
Regarding nasal index the rae.sorrhins are in the majo* 
rity. This people, according to its physical complex 
is extremely heterogeneous. It can be said that in 
average it is doUchoid-mesorrhin. 

ii. The Wanechis. 

.. The Wanchis are another Pathan (Afghan) tribe 
of Baluchistan. The average cephalic index is 79.27 
with V=:5.4323. Out of 59 persons 14(=24^ are doli- 
oho, 24(s:40^) are meso, and 21(=:35.53%) are brachyce- 
phals. Amongst this group the number of the meso- 
cephals is the greatest, and that of the doliohocephals 
the smallest. But the dolicho and pjesocephals toge- 
ther (dplichoids) form 64.37% and for that reason its 
n^Tpher is,tw}ce a^ great, as the round skulls.. 
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The average Nasal'indcx is 59.36, with V(=11.728). 
Of the subjects examined 55(=93.22^) are-lepto, 3(=:;^ 
5.084:% are raeso, and 1 = 94% chainoerrhiBSi Accord- 
ing to tne data so far to hand, this tribe is essentially 
leptorrhin. 

The maximum b'zygomatm breadth* is 133.65. (ac*- 
cording to JElisley 133,1). The variation ranges from 
120 to 145, with' great frequency between 134-135'. 
Between the;0ephalio index and theNasalindex there 
exists an. inverse correlation : the- narrower the- nose 
the broader is the head'. In this group there are 34 
dolichoid leptorrhins, 21 brachy-leptorrhins,. 3 mesor- 
rhins and 1 ohamaerrhin. With these: results it may 
be said that this people belongs- to the; doliehoid lep- 
torrhin- group. 

RtouH. 

Our investigations have; shown that, theAfgbaiffl 
are a heterogeneous people. With the two tribes in- 
vestigated here the dolichoid head form* is in thei raa»- 
jority. This accords with the results- of the measure- 
ment that we have got-of the Afghans frona Af^anis- 
tan and from the Indian frontier, andt also, with ifee 
dolichoids of the Hindukush. Amongst the si® tribes 
examined byBisley from Baluehistani tfaitee^Aseiraiszniv 
Tarin and BLakar) are to be classed as braohycephalle; 
with the exception of the Pani tribe of Balnchistaff. 
All Afghan- tribes so far investigated are leptorrhiBS' 
and in this matter also there is similarity witb the 
leptorrhins of Hindukush. All are. of average stature 
with the exception of the Achakzai and the Tarin who 
are tall, 
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e. Debwar. 



Name Place 

Oep, Index Nasal 

facial 

Stature 

Dehwar*® Mastung 

80.99 70.26 

1U.39 

164.48 


The Dehwars are neither Pathans nor Baloochis 
nor Brahuis though they live together with them. 
Their language is Iranic. 300 subjects from this tribe 
have been measured. Tbe average head-index is'SO.99 
with V=4.644. Amongst these 28(=9.323^) are doli- 
cho-, 101(=33.5%) are meso, and 171(=56.83^) are bra- 
chycephals. The round skulls are in the majority. The 
average Nasal index is 70.26 (according to Kisley, 69.5) 
with V=15.938. Considering the large number of 
subjects examined, this figure is high and it shows the 
great variations of the nose that this tribe possesses. 
Amongst these 134(=44.66^) are lepto, 153(=51%) are 
meso, and 13(=4.33^) are chamaerrhins. Here again, 
the chanaaerrhin element appears. The facial index is 
114.39 (according to Eisley, 113,9) with V=;6,3533. 
The maximum bizygomatic breadth is 131,23 (accord- 
ing to Eisley, 130.7). The range of variation extends 
from 113 (one subject not included here falls in the in- 
dex 105) to 140. Beyond this, few indices appear in 
144, 146, 160, 192, 231 which are not reckoned here, 
being considered as individual stray cases. The average 
of: stature-index is 164.48 (according to Eisley, 164.2). 
The curve of the stature shows that there is a complex 
“small and a complex “under average. The latter 
is a summit of 1601 mm. The highest summit reaches 
1650 and belongs to complex “average." Beyond 
this comes the division “tall**' In average this tribe 
can be classed as of “ middle stature or average.” 
Risley— 4w<Aro2Jome<nc DaOH/Jram Baluchistan. 


so 
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The oorreiation between the stature and eephalid 
indices show the following tendency, the greater the 
stature the rounder is the head. Here also are -found 
round skulls with large statures. The curve shows 
that there are at least 3 groups within it. This indi- 
cates heterogeneity. 

The breadth of the head and the maximum bizygo- 
matic breadth show the usual oorreiation. The Nasal 
and Cephalic indioes-oorrelation shows that the nar- 
rower the nose tbe broader is the head. In this group 
there are 20 dolichoid-leptorrhins, 20 raesocephal-Jep- 
torrhins, 74 braohy-leptorrhins, 8 doUcho-mesorrhins, 
55 mesocephal-inesorrhins, 89 braehy-raesorrhins, 4 
mesoeephal-ohamaerrhins and 9 brachy-oharaaerrhins. 
Of these 300 subjects measured the largest number 
are mesorrhins. 

On the basis of this analysis it may be said, that in 
total the brachyeephal-mesorrhin element is dominant, 

f. The Baloochis. 

Historians are unanimous is their verdict that the 
Baloochis are the latest iracdigrants to this region. 
Though the country in modern times is name after 
them, they are not in the majority. We first meet 
them in the histories written by the Arabs in the 
tenth century, where it is mentioned that the Baloochis 
live in Kerman and South Persia. Istakhri^o notes 
in his description of Sistan, that the provinces across 
this part of Persia (Provinces numbering 19 and 22 
of the Empire of the Arab Khaliphat) were called the 
land of the Baloochis. Yakut says that the Baloochis 

Istkhyi — traijslated by Mordtmann, P. 115, 
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reseiable Ahe Xurds and dw.ell in the .region between 
and Kerman. Ibu Haukal reports in the tenth 
centnry that the Baloochis dwell in “ Iran Zamin ” 
(kttd of .Persia) which borders Hind and Sind.* 
Later, they migrated .towards Mekran ; and finally 
succeeded in penetrating the Indus Valley. Dames® i 
holds that possibly ;there have been three migrations 
of the Baloochis towards the Indian frontier. 

.Begardiing the origin of the .Baloochis vari.G,us theo- 
ries have ’been putfarth, w: ,(l) Turkoman, (2) Arab, 
(3) Rajsput, ,(4) Iranian, .(5) Turko-Iranian. The 
Balooobis themseivtes maintain that, according to their 
tradition, .they have .originated from .Aleppo,® 2 from 
where they ware driven out by Vasia the second U.ma- 
yad'Khalif. 

They have migrated to Baluchistan over Kerman. 
Philologists consider their language to be Iranian®® 
which is merely related to the modern Persian. At 
the same time it shows similarity with the Zend, ra- 
ther more to the old Persian. Dames®* considers the 
Baloochis to be Iranians, descendants of the Tadjiks 
and the Galtchas. Lassen, Spiegel, Burton, and 
Trumpp are of the same opinion. 

■The .Baloochis .are as little homogeneous as thje 
Brahuis. Strangers .are taken into the tribal organi- 

* ®fae Arab Histouaas called the present day Afghanistan and 
India fchedand sfJSind and Sind. 

*’• B. L. Dames, A Historical and Ethmlogicd Sketch on the Balooeh 
Race. pp. 33-34. 

‘’® Imperml Gazetteer of iridia, Book 'VI. 

. Gmgot-~&rundnm der Jnadisidun JPhilologie, Die Spmche der 
RehUdieVn Book VI. 

** -Damas— p. 10. 
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zation of the Baloochis, viz : the important Baloochi 
tribe of Dodai, the name of which is not to be ftjund 
in the geneolqgy of the Baloochis and doubtless is of 
Indian origin, is affiliated to the Baluochi stock®® ; 
also a few lower tribes who probably represent the four 
servile (bolak) tribes have been affiliated with .the 
Baloochis. Again, the same thing is true of the Gich- 
kis, a tribe of Mekran, which now-a-days speaks the 
Balooch language and whose Indian origin yet remains 
fresh in their minds ; and finally the Med, an autoch- 
thonous people who at present live in Mekran .byhshing, 
is also classed with the Balooch es, though the name 
“ Med ” is a contemptuous word. 

Thus the Baloochea are of heterogeneous origin. 
Each tribe forms a political and not an ethnological 
unit. Even when the nucleus of the tribe may have 
a common origin, the remainder is composed of affili- 
ated individuals. The Rinds who are highly respected 
by their neighbours and with whom all other Balooch 
tribes wish to be related are also likewise heterogene- 
ous in their composition. 



Name Place 

Cep. 

Nasal 

Stature. 



Index. 

lodox. 


13 Balooches 





(Grey) 83.4 



1749 

271 

5 , (Eisley) Murri & 





Bugti Hills 80.4 

72.6 


1678 

60 

„ West Pan jab 80.13 

69.57 


1678 

79 

„ Mekran 8L9 

68.46 




i. Balooches from the Panjab. 

The Balooches of the Panjab measured by Risley 

p. 
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have an average cephalic index of 80.13 with V(=s 
2.1004, Of 60 measured subjects 13.33% are dolicho- 
eephals, 45% are mesocephals, and 41.66% are brachy- 
cephals. The Mesocephalic is dominant, and the doli- 
choid element is in the majority. The Nasal index is 
69.57 with V=2.7074. Of these subjects 32(=53.33%) 
are lepto-, 27(=45%) are meso- and 1(=1.66%) is cha- 
maerrhin. Here we notice that mesorrhinie is in the 
majority, and again we meet with the chamaerrhinio. 
The average of the maximum bizygomatic breadth 
index is 183.6; stature according to Risley is 166.2, 
Maximum bizygomatic breadth and the head breadth 
show the usual correlation. 

The correlation between Nasal and Cephalic indices 
is, — tbe narrower the nose the broader is the head. In 
this group there are 18 dotiehoid-leptorrhins, 14 bra- 
chy-leptorrhins, 16 dolichoid-mesorrhins and 1 meso- 
chamerrhin. The leptorrhins are most strongly repre- 
sented amongst them; the dolichoid-leptorrhins are the 
largest group. 

Finally it may be said that the doUchoid leptor- 
rhins forms the majority in this group. 

ii. Other Balooches, 

Risley has further measured 271 Balooches from 
the Murri and Bugti Hills. As the individual an- 
thropological data were inaccessible at the time of 
writing this, a biometric analysis could not be 
made here. On the basis of the average indices®® 
given above it may be said that these Balooches on 

^ ® Rislejr — Peoples of Indict. 
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the average are Mesocephal Mesorrhins and their sta- 
ture is above the average height. 

Grey has measured 13 Balooches from the corona- 
tion-contingent brought to London, whose average 
cephalic index is 83.4 but whose nasal index and the 
place of origin have not been given. The high 
stature of these subjects may be accounted for by the 
fact that these persons were chosen soldiers brought 
to London for parade exhibition. These subjects are 
hrachycephals. 

iii. The Meds. 

The Meds are called by Risley^'^ as the Balooches 
of Mekran. But I have already shown, that they 
ought to be considered as an indegenenous tribe of 
Mekran and that in spite of speaking the Mekran 
Balooch language, they cannot be regarded as represen- 
tatives of the Balooch race. 

The average cephalic index of 79 measured subjects 
is 81,9 with Vs4,40l7. Of these 3 (=3.78%) are doli- 
cho-, 28 (=35.42%) are Meso-, and 48 ( = 60.28%) are 
brachycephals. The latter are in the majority. 

The average nasal index is 68.45 (according to 
Risley, 68.1) with V=1 1.098. Amongst these, 44 
(=55.6%) are lepto-, 32 (=40.506%) are meso-, and 3 
(=3.79%) are chamaerrhins. Thus half of the number 
is leptorrhin. Here, again, we meet with charaaer- 
rhiny. The maximum bizygomatic breadth index is 
132.59. The variation ranges from 120 to 144. (In one 
case the index is 148). The greatest concentration is 
found between 134 and 135. 

^ ^ Anthropometric ddta from Baluchistan^ 
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The correlation between nasal and cephalic indices 
stand thus : the narrower the nose the broader is the 
head. Among this group there are 16 dolichoid leptor- 
rhins 28 braohy-leptorrhins, 16 dolichoid-rnesorrhins, 15 
brachy-raesorrhins and 3 chamaerrhins. The largest 
group here is formed by braehy-leptorrhins. The 
majority of the subjects of this tribe cau thus be cha- 
racterized as hrachycephal-leptorrhins. 

Results. 

Thus it is found on investigation that the Balooches 
are heterogeneous. The Balooches from the Western 
Punjab essentially show- dolichoid-leptorrhin charac- 
teristioSj, the Meds brachycephal-leptorrhin and the 
Balooch tribes from the Murri and Bugti Hills meso- 
eephal-mesorrhin characteristics. Hence, there are 
different racial elements amongst the Balooches. The 
Meds are similar to other Baluchistan tribes and 
Kaces in being brachycephai-leptorrhins. But the 
Balooches from the Western Punjab as well as the Ba- 
loochis of the Murri and Bugti Hills betray their 
dolichoid characteristics. Wherefrom comes this dif- 
ference ? According to Risley, the Punjab in general 
is peopled by long-skulled persons. This may influ- 
ence the Balooches of that place. At least the langu- 
age of the Punjab has had influence on them ; these 
Balooches do notspeak their own language, but a dialect 
of western Punjabi. The dolichoid-mesorrhine cha«- 
raotemstio of the Baloochis of Murri and Bugti may 
be explained by the hypothesis that these people have 
Indian! or Persian blood in' their veins, as in the'ne%h- 
bouring; Indian' provinces- the doliehoid-mesorrhins! are 
in the majority, and some think, that, in Persia.such an 
elemmit is- also- to- be- found; 


{To ie contiimd). 
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In his Presidential Address to the Anthropologi- 
cal Section of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at its annual meeting on August 31, 
1939, Prof. W, E. LeGros Clark, P.R.S., took for his 
subject “ The Scope and Limitations of Physical An- 
thropology.” Prof. Gros Clark reviewed briefly “the 
present position to which Physical Anthropology has 
brought us in the study of the Origin of Man in the 
past, of his differentiation into the variety of races or 
ethnic groups which are dispersed over the world to- 
day, and of his potentialities for the future,’’ 

From up-to-date anatomical data, Prof. Clark sug- 
gested that it is probable that “ Man diverged from 
the anthropoid ape stock at a time when the common 
ancestors were relatively small and agile animals, that 
is, before the weight of the heavy body adapted for 
brachiation in the trees might have led to secondary 
distortions of the foot skeleton,” “ The very fact 
that parallellism has occurred between Man and the 
apes indicates that they are ultimately derived from a 
common ancestral stock which endowed them with 
similar evolutionary potentialities.” To the question 
whether we are likely to gain any more certain know- 
ledge regarding the genetic aflSnities of Man and the 
anthropoid apes by further comparative anatomical 
studies of existing forms, Prof, Clarke is inclined to 
give a negative reply. All that the evidence of 
the comparative anatomy and comparative physiology 
of existing primates points to is that the “ higher 

8 
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primates possess certain features in common which in- 
dicate community of origin at some phase in their 
evolution, but that many of the resemblances shown 
by different genera may be the result of evolutionary 
parallelism.” As regards the skeletal evidence of hu- 
man evolution, early types of mankind like Pithecan- 
thropus and Sinanthropus had, by the begining of the 
Pleistocene, already acquired the shapely limbs of mo- 
dern Man and that modern Man was derived, not from 
the extreme Neanderthals of later Mousterian, but 
from generalised types of earlier date. Much is to be 
learnt from the study of endocrinal casts of fossil 
skulls, but it is extremely difficult or perhaps even 
impossible to infer the convolution pattern of the 
brain from the cast. The studies of the skeletal 
evidence of individual human fossils have shown that 
the earliest known types of man were not the large 
and strong people they are popularly supposed to have 
been but rather under-sized and narrow-shouldered 
individuals. Many surmises from the study of the 
skeletons as to the sex of the living individual are of 
doubtful value, and it is also not possible to assess the 
intelligence of a normal human individual by reference 
to the cranial capacity. 

As for the study of blood-group distribution, al- 
though it has provided a good deal of information 
regarding racial relationships and racial movements, 
yet the results have so far been rather disap- 
pointing, because, in the first place, “ although blood- 
groups may in themselves have no selective value as 
regards survival, they may possibly be genetically 
linked to some racial character which is selective,” 
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and, in the second place, “ identical blood-groups may 
appear independently of each other in different parts 
of the world as the result of parallel mutations.” The 
occurrence of parallel mutations in human evolution 
also introduces difficulties in the task of assessing ra- 
cial affinities. As regards the limitations of eranio- 
logy, it is pointed out that “ the range of genetic 
variation in Man is probably unique among animals, 
that the degree of miscegenation in human popula- 
tions has been very extensive over almost every part 
of the world from great antiquity, and all the charac- 
ters of the bony skull, even if they have a genetic 
basis, are at least to some degree susceptible to envi- 
ronmental influences, and that it is by no means easy 
to collect sufficient well-preserved and properly docu- 
mented skeletal material for statistical study.” On 
the other hand, “ in the study of the living, the sex, 
blood-relationships, nationality, language, religion, 
and social status are known ” so that “ all the mate- 
rial which can be required is already there, available 
for the physical anthropologist who chooses to take 
advantage of it rather than to wait for the accidental 
discovery of some ancient cemetery which may pro- 
vide him with material which is usually rather unsa- 
tisfactory and inadequate.” The study of the bodily 
changes which man has undergone in the past gives a 
clue to the nature and extent of the changes which 
may be anticipated in the future. But what is far 
more important for the purpose is the study of Man 
as he is to-day. Sociological problems are becoming 
more and more forced on our attention which demand 
for their solution St conscious control of processes which 
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have hitherto been left to chance, l"he iraproveraent of 
of health and physique and their relation to nutri- 
tional and climatic factors, the effects on physical type 
of the redistribution of the populations of the world, 
the results of the hybridisation of different racial 
types, the relation of changes in the reproductive rate 
to human variability and the composition of regional 
populations, all these are practical problems which can 
be approached systematically and scientifically only if 
we have adequate data regarding the physical nature 
of Man in the condition under which he now lives.” 

Again, “ a study of the normal variability of Man 
to-day and of his bodily reactions to anvironraental 
influences, must always be a necessary basis for any 
assessment of changes which are to be anticipated in. 
the future. The study of human genetics offers, prac- 
tical problems of considerable urgency, for no one 
doubts that the mode of transmission of hereditarj' 
defects, which may be manifested in structural abnor- 
malities, metabolic disorders, or susceptibility to dis- 
eases of one kind or another, should be elucidated in 
all possible detail.” “The field of human genetics offers, 
unusual opportunities to the physical anthropologist 
for applying his own particular methods of enquiry, 
for the reason that the study of heredity in Man can- 
not be pursued by the direct experimental methods 
employed for the study of animal genetics. Statisti- 
cal methods are necessary for determining the fre- 
quency and distribution of the characters under inves- 
tigation ; different groups of the population must be 
studied under different conditions ; pedigrees require 
to be followed and analysed (a field of work sometimes 
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spoken of as family anthropology) ; and advantage 
must be taken of the opportunities offered by the 
phenomenon of twinning.” 

“The question of the possible linkage of pheno-ty- 
pic characters is another problem of human genetics 
which demands intensive investigation, since this phe- 
nomenon may permit the recognition of latent defects 
in cases where they are linked with a physical trait 
detectable by superficial observation or appropriate 
measurement. The possible relation of physique to 
susceptibility to disease is particularly important. 
Doubt still applies to the supposition that certain racial 
types are particularly susceptible to infections of some 
kind or another (e.g. that the Negro is specially liable 
to tuberculosis). The possibility of a genetic linkage 
of characters also raises the question how far inherited 
physical traits may be related to an inherited mental 
disposition.” In spite of such statements as that the 
Mediterranean race is volatile and frivolous in temper- 
ament, has less sense of truth and honour than the 
Nordic, and, in respect of rational endowment and 
character occupies an intermediate position between 
the Nordic and the Negro, and that the Nordic race 
is ‘endoved with creative energy, with a vigorous 
imagination, high intelligence, and an unusual degree 
of self-control,’ — the evidence for their truth is remark- 
ably unsatisfactory, and “ certainly a great deal of 
careful work must be accomplished before they can be 
accepted.” Similarly such questions as the signifi- 
cance of the racial factor as a basis in cultural deve- 
lopment or the existence of a genetic factor in criminal 
tendencies still await answers based on satisfactory 
evidence. 
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The relation of different racial types of physique 
to diet was first demonstrated by the experimen- 
tal work of Sir Robert McCarrison among the 
races of India among whom a definite correlation 
was found to exist between physical type and the 
presence or absence of certain food factors in 
the diet to which a race is accustomed. If 
we are to obtain a really adequate somatometrie 
index of malnutrition, some method of nutritional 
assessment more objective than clinical observation 
must be employed with which to equal physical mea- 
surement. In the matter of scientific observations on 
the relation of nutrition to physique, capacity for work, 
and susceptibility to disease, “the field anthropologist 
must necessarily give his aid, since he is in the beat 
position to obtain a detailed record of the food ele- 
ments of the native population... To carry out nutri- 
tional surveys in native populations, the physical an- 
thropologist will also require to examine the somato- 
metric indices which have been worked out by refer- 
ence to European peoples, for they will probably need 
modification to adapt them to different types.” 



INDIAN ETHNOLOGY AND GENERAL AN- 
THROPOLOGY IN CURRENT PERIODI- 
CAL LITERATURE, 

Man for July, 1939, contains the summary of a 
Communication by Dr. H. Meinhard, After giving a 
description of the Wayang purwa, the Javanese 
shadow-play, and a review of opinions as to its original 
character and provenance, the paper deals with the 
ancient Indian shadow-theatre, the Chaya-nataha, and 
ends by communicating some evidence of its con- 
tinued existence down to the present time, such as the 
popular shows of leather puppets {chhahJcaladagomhe) 
or of wooden marionettes (called among the Kanarese- 
speaking people and in Deccan the Kathu), 

It may be noted that similar exhibitions of wooden pup- 
pets joined together with wires or strings {sutra) were 
until recently in vogue in Bengal and known as chhs,- 
yd-huji (shadow- play). Dr. Meinhard suggests that 
“ it was probably at a very early time, that the Indian 
proto-types of the Wayang ipurwa and the Wayang- 
heher found their way to Java.'’ We join with him 
in regretting that next to nothing is so far known of 
the Indian shadow-play and cognate artistic forms, and 
the customs, rites and beliefs cennected with them. 
We expect some of our anthropological students in 
the Calcutta, Lucknow and Bombay Universities might 
feel attracted to the study of the growth, distribution, 
and decay of the Indian Shadow-play and analogous 
plays whose origin appears to go back to at least the 
second century B.C. as Pischel and Luders have shown, 
and from which (shadow-play) the classical Indian 
drama appears to have sprung. 
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In the same number of Man, Clyde Kluckholm 
discusses the “Theoretical Bases for an Empirical 
Method of studying the Acquisition of Culture by In- 
dividuals,” He contends that heretofore we have been 
too often content with purely formalized description 
which gives in effect, simply the ideology of the cul- 
ture — perhaps as conceived by a few informants ; 
“the highly meaningful question of ‘goodness’ of fit 
between theory and practice has almost entirely been 
passed over.” For a satisfactory intellectual grasp of 
the behaviour in question, therefore, we need “concrete 
data indicating what proportion of the actual indivi- 
duals in the tribe in question follow out more or less 
the letter of the ideal pattern, what proportion devi- 
ate somewhat (and in what directions), what propor- 
tion disregard the ideal pattern almost entirely,’’ 
“Sweeping generalisations have little scientific mean- 
ing unless we are given controls, unless we are given 
some indication of how many concrete observations 
formed the basis for such statements of uniformities.’’ 
We need factual “control information” that will enable 
us to differentiate between “generalizations based 
upon statement, generalizations based upon both state- 
ment and observation,’’ 

Even in numerically small and remarkably con- 
sistent and coherent societies, there are “ variances and 
•co-*variances ’’ in the responses to the same situation, 
"and therefore these and their frequency distributions 
must be taken into account. “Even in relatively 
homogeneous non-literate societies differences in the 
behaviour of individuals cannot .be fully explained in 
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terms of age, sex, and other factors upon which socio- 
logical status and role depend.” Range of variation, 
(in ideology, in practice, and in divergence between 
these two) is sufficiently significant to make considera- 
tion of the sampling process vital.” 

“ In respect to any particular class of behaviour, 
the range of variation, the frequency distributions, 
and something comparable to the ‘ standard deviation, 
must be indicated, even though in many cases the data 
can provide only the roughest of first approximations 
to these categories.” It is not adequate for a field- 
worker to assure us that a specified response is ‘ typi- 
cal.’ “We must know clearly upon what more or 
less objective ground we stand at every point of the 
presentation,'* “ Impressions hunches, and the like 
must be labelled as such.” 

In this way, “ anthropology must supplement its 
extensive excursion with more intensive penetrations.” 

In Science and Culture, for September 1939, Lt. 
Col. D. H. Gordon in the first instalment of an article 
on “ Rock Paintings,” discusses the Date of the Sin- 
ganpur Rock Paintings,'’ and comes to the conclusion, 
firstly that ‘^what evidence there is indicates a 
date oi about 600 B.O. to 200 B.O. for these paintings,— secondly. 

■ -that though the microliths (found at Singanpur) may be contompO- 

• rary with the paintings, this is not necessarily so, as such microliths 
are widespread over the centre of India, and are found at Panck- 

• roarhi in connection with shelters that have no paintings and in the 
Aianta Ghats where they are usually unassooiated with sheltm at 
all —thirdly, that it is unlikely from the evidence that is available m 
the Mabadeo hills that either the microliths or the paintings are of 
European palaeolithic date J and finally that mammoths, glyp^on^ 
proto-Indian Scripts and all such strange fancies find no place m this 
connection in the more prosaic realms of fact,” 
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la the October (1939) issue of the same journal, 
Lt. Col. D. H. Gordon contributes the second instal- 
ment of his article on “ Indian Eook Paintings " and 
deals with the rook paintings of Kabra Pahar in the 
Raigarh State (to which Singanpur also appertains), 
which resemble quite strongly the early series from 
the Mahadeo hills, bub the n:ieroliths found here 
might quite well date to the 1st century A.D." 

The September and October (1939) issues of the 
same journal contain in two instalments a popular 
article on “ Mohen-jo-Daro ” by Mr. C. R. Roy. 

In the New Review for September, 1939, Mr. W. 
Koppers contributes an article, “The Mundas and 
the Sidoli Feast of the Korowas ; On the Traces of 
the Ancient As'vamedha.** The ‘Mundas’ spoken 
of in this article does not refer to the Mtirida tribe but 
to the carved memorial posts erected by the Munda- 
speaking Korku tribe of the Central Provinces 
and Berar, and the ‘ Sidoli ' feast is celebrated on the 
occasion of the erection of a ‘ Munda ’ in the memory 
of a person of importance in the Korku tribe. The 
author collected his account from the Korkus at Chi- 
kalda near Ellichpur in Berar. From the fact that 
the ‘ Munda ’ often bears the carved figure of a horse- 
man, Dr, Koppers concludes that “ with the Sidoli 
feast we are on the traces of the ancient Indo- Aryan 
horse-sacrifice. Every scientist acquainted with the 
sacrfficial rite will agree with this connexion... This 
much is certain that those are evidently non-Aryan 
elements! in the As'vamedhaf some of which may have 
been developed and taken over only very late in 
India.” Of the points of resemblance between the Ai- 
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vamedha and the Sidoli feast, the author refers to the 
following facts : (1) As only a rich and powerful king 
could undertake the As'vamedha since it was very 
expensive, so too, among the Korkus only a wealthy 
man may organize the Sidoli feast and erect a Munda; 
(2) It includes lavish banquets and meals ; (3) It 

is interwoven with erotic rites; (4) The ‘Munda’ 
post itself often bears the carved figure of a horseman. 

In the November (1939) number of the same jour- 
nal appears an article on “ The Origin of the Idea of 
God” by S. Fuchs, and one on “Indian Magic” by 
C. A, Dobson, and a third on “A Mohenjo-Daro 
Figure ” by G. M, Moraes, The first of these articles 
gives a short popular account of the different theories 
on the origin of the idea of God. The second article 
narrates three remarkable instances of ‘magical ’ exhi- 
bitions by Indian wonder-workers for which the only 
explanation that he can think of is “hypnotism.’’ The 
third article seeks to refute the identification (suggest- 
ed by Dr. B. A. Salatore in the July number of the 
same Review) of the yogi figure on a Mohenjo-Daro 
seal, with the Aryan god Agni, and adduces reasons 
for identifying it with Siva who, he suggests, was ori- 
ginally a phallic deity of the Proto-Dravidian tribes 
of the Indus Valley who, in their turn, had probably 
borrowed it from the Kavals who were probably 
‘ Kolarian ’ or Austrie in origin.” 

In the December (1939) number of the same jour- 
nal, Mr. A. B. D’ Souza contributes an article on Re- 
ligion in which the author criticizes as inadequate, 
the theory advanced by Prof. John Macmurray’s 
thesis advanced in his Lectures on “The structure 
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of Religions Experience,” vk., that “ Religion is a 
social function born of a social necessity.” Mr. D,’ 
Souza in this article maintains that “ though social 
life is dependent on religion, and vice versa, to a cer- 
tain extent, social life cannot wholly explain religion ; 
the primary religious instinct lis that of dependence 
on superhuman powers. To attempt to change this 
instinct, or to make disbelief rule the roost, is to turn 
the Cosmos into Chaos; it is to open the door wide 
to the extremes of Racialism, and perhaps even to 
make Racialism itself a religion.” 

The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society for 
October, 1939, contains an article by Dr. R. N. Sale- 
tore on the “ Abhiras in the Deccan,'' and continua- 
tions of the late S. C. Mitra’s articles on “ Studies 
in Bird-Myths” and “ Studies in Plant-Myths.” 

The Year-Book oj the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol III, 1937 (issued July, 1939) contains the 
Annual Address of the President Sir John Anderson. 
Ihe subject of the abdress was “The Conception of 
Power in Social Organism.” 

In the same Journal, Vol. IV, 1938, (issued in 
July, 1939) Mr. S. Varraa contributes an article on 
“The Dialects of the Khas'ati Group,” Mr. C C. Das 
Gupta contributes a “Bibliography of Ancient Indian 
Terracotta Figurines,” and also describes “ A Type of 
Sedentary Game prevalent in the U. P,” and Mr. M. 
B. Eraeneau describes “ Kinship and Marriage among 
the Coorgs.” 

In the same Journal, Vol. IV, 1938, no. 2 (issued 
August, 1939) Capt, G. M. Ambler contributes ‘‘ A 
Vocabulary of the Mawkhen Salon or Sea-Gypsy 
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Language of the Mergui Archipelago,’’ and Mr. N. 
L. Bor contributes a “ Yano Dafla Granamar and Vo- 
cabulary,” and Mr. J. M. Datta describes a new type 
of Mughal Pathan diagram of an old game. 

In the Annals of the BTiandarhar Oriental Re- 
search Institute, Vol. XX (1938-39), Mr. A. P. Karma- 
kar discusses Dr. Suktherakar’s Theory oj the Bri- 
guisation of the Original Bharata and the light it 
throws on the Dravidian Problem, Mr. S. M. Katre 
continues his article on “The Formation of Konkani”, 
Dr. D. S. Trivedi advances a plea for the claim of 
India to be “ The Original Home of the Aryans ”, 
and Dr. Mrs. Irawati Karve contributes the first 
instalment of a paper on “Kinship Terminology and 
Kinship Usages in Rigveda and Atharvaveda’’. 

In the Journal of the University of Bombay for 
September, 1939, Miss D. N. Bhagvat discusses 
the “Origin of Indian Monachisrn” (religious mendi- 
cancy) and comes to the following conclusion;” (1) 
Prom the Samhitas, the positive existence of 
asceticism cannot be proved; (2) The evidence of 
the stone statuette of Mohenjo-Daro is also not to 
be relied upon to prove the existence of pre-Vedic 
and non-Aryan asceticism; (3) The reference to 
asceticism in the Erahraanas are more reliable, and 
hence it will not be unreasonable to trace the origin 
of asceticism to this source ; (4) The perfect ascetic 
philosophy of the Upanishads makes the claims of as- 
ceticism on the cultural life of the Hindus very strong 
until at last they are recognised by the worldly-minded 
Ihw-givers in the four stages of life,’’ 
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In the July (1939) number of the same journal Dr. 
G. S. Ghurye gi ves an account of his excavations in 
two old rsites in Kathiwar, in which old pottery, frag- 
ments of bangles of crude glass, ivory, stone and 
conch-shell, besides stone beads, cores and stone, flints 
were found. 

In the Journal of the Annamalai University, for 
June, 1939, Mr, E. S. Varadarajan contributes an 
article on “ Ancient Tamilian Worship,” in Tamil It 
is desirable that an English version of the article may 
he published for the benefit of readers ignorant of 
Tamil. 

In the Modern Review for September, 1939, Prof. 
S. R. Das contributes an article on the “ Significance 
of Durga, Siva and Kali.^’ The author seeks to show 
that astronomical facts have been linked with an inte- 
resting myth in the Durga festival to capture the 
imagination of the common people. 

In the October ( 1939 ) number of the same 
Magazine Mr. D. C. Kaith gives a popular account 
of the life of the ‘^Hill Tribes of Assam.” 

In the December (1939) number of the same 
journal Mr, Devendra Satyarthi gives a short account 
of the folk-songs of the Simla Hills under the caption 
“The Singing People of Simla Hills.” 

In the November number of the same journal 
Mr. G. S, Dutt, in an article on “ Indus Civilisation 
Motifs in Bengali Culture ”, attempts to show that 
some features of the folk culture of Bengal (such as 
lotus-flower alpana designs on tridents surmounting 
Siva temples obtain Scroll-paintings apd dolls,) 
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are in direct traditional continuation of the Mohenjo- 
Daro civilization. 

In the Journal of Indian History for August 
1&^39, Dr. H, D. Sankalia contributes an illustrated 
article on “Six different Types of Ganesa Figures’'. 

In the Bharatiya Vidyci, Vol. I, Part I (Nov, 
1939), Hon. Mr. K. M, Munshi contributes an article 
on “ Fundamentals of Aryan Culture,” the Editor Dr. 
Manilal Patel gives an “ Interpretation of the Rig- 
Veda ” and lays stress on the importance of knowing 
the language and the thought of Avesta, particularly 
its oldest portion — the Gatbas, on the ground that 
“ the linguistic phenomena, vocabulary, phrases^ ideas 
and mythological allusions in both the Vedas and the 
Avesta are so eomtnon that for a proper understand- 
ing of the one, the knowledge of the other is almost 
indispensable.” The earliest hymns of the Rigveda, 
the writer points out, “contain some references remi- 
niscent of the Indo-Iranian, and even of the Indo- 
European period.” The same writer contributes ano- 
ther article on “ The Early Aryans in Gujarata.*’ 

In the same issue Dr. Moti Chandra contributes 
an article on- “ Indian Costume from the Earliest 
Times to the First Century B.C,” If the standard 
of excellence attained in this 6rst number of this Jou- 
nal is kept up, the “Bharatiya Vidya’s ” place in the 
fronWank of Oriental Journals is assured. 



NOtICES OF BOOKS. 

Anthropology and Sociology. 

The Study of Society : Methods and Prohlems 
Edited ly F. C. Bartlett, M. Ginsberg, E. J. Lind- 
gren, and R. H, Thouless. (Kegan Paul — 1939). Pp, 
xii + 498. 10s. 6d. 

This volume is bound to prove a great boon to 
field-workers in social anthropology, both trained stu- 
dents and amateur investigators. The fact that the 
book is the product of the intimate of co-operation of 
experts in the three sister sciences of psychology, anthro- 
pology, and sociology, is a guarantee for the excellence 
of the work. The book is divided into four Parts and 
nineteen chapters each of which is written by a spe- 
cialist. Thus, the first Part, headed “ some Problems 
of Social Psychology” consists of the first five chapters, 
namely “Some Problems and Topics of Contemporary 
Social Psychology,” by Prof, T. H. Pear, M.A., B.Sc,, 
Professor of Psychology, University of Manchester ; 
“ Suggestions for Research in Social Psychology,” by 
Prof. Ur. P. C. Bartlett, M.A., F.R.S., Hon. D, Ph. 
(University of Atherns), Professor of Experimental 
Psychology, University of Cambridge ; “The Rela- 
tion of Psycho-pathology to Social Psychology ” by 
Dr, J. T. MaeCurdy M. D. (Johns Hopkins), So. U., 
Lecturer, of the University of Cambridge; ‘‘Modern 
Trends in Child Psychology ” by Dr. M. Collins M. 
A., B.Ed,, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology, University 
of Edinburgh ; and “Problems of Terminology in the 
Social Sciences '> by Dr. R. H. Thouless, M.A., Ph. 
D., Lecturer in Psychology in the University of Cam* 
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bridge, Department of Education. The Second Part, 
headed “Social Applications of Psyehlogicai Tests 
and other Methods ’’ contains chapters VI to XI 
vphich deal respectively with '‘Scientific Method and 
the use of statistics ’’ by Dr. R. H, Thouless M. A., 
Ph.D., etc. of the University of Cambridge, Intelli- 
gence Tests ” by Dr. J. M. Blackburn, B.Sc (Econ.), 
Ph.D. Lecturer in Social Psychology London School 
of Economics; ‘‘ The Application of Intelligence Tests 
in the Anthropological Field ” by Dr. J. F, Nadel, 
Ph.D., Dr. Phil (Government Anthropologist, Anglo- 
Egyption Sudan} ; “ Questionaires, Attitude Tests, 
and Rating Scales ” by Dr. P. E. Vernon of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow ; “ Some Methods of Assessing 
Temperament and Personality " by Dr. G. J. C. Earl 
(Deputy Medical Superintendent, Caterham Hospital, 
Surrey ; “The Work of Vocational Adviser,” by A. 
Rodger, M.A. (Head of the Vocational Guidance De- 
partment, National Institute of Industrial Psycho- 
logy, London). The Third Part, headed ‘‘Some Me- 
thods of Social Anthropology,” consists of three 
chapters dealing respectively with “ The Development 
of Field Work Methods in Social Anthropology’' by 
Dr. A. I. Richards, Ph.D., Senior Lecturer in An- 
thropology, University of Witwaterstand ; “ The In- 
terview Technique in Social Anthropology” by Dr. S. 
F. Nadal”; and “The Collection and Analysis of 
Folk-lore ’’ by D, E. J, Lindgren, M.A., Ph.D., 
Research Fellow of the Newnharn College, Cam- 
bridge. Part IV, headed “ Some Methods of An- 
thropology ” is divided into five chapters as follows;-— 
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“The Methods of Social base Workers ” by S. Cle- 
ment Brown, M.A., Tutor, Mental Health Course, 
Social Science Deparbraent, London School of Econo- 
mics ; “The Value of Team Work and Functional 
Penetration as Methods of Social Investigation’’ by 
Dr. 0. A. Oeser, M.So, Dr. Phil., Ph.D., Lecturer 
in Experimental Psychology, University of St, And- 
rews ; “ The Study of Social Groups in Industry,’’ 
by E. Farmer, M. A,, Reader in Industrial Psychology, 
University of Cambridge, Investigator to the Indus- 
trial Health Research Board ; Social Surveys ” by 
A. F. Wells, B. Sc. ; and “The Problems and Me- 
thods of Sociology “ by Dr. M. Ginsberg, M. A., D. 
Litt., Martin White Professor of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of London. To each chapter is appended a 
select list of references. An exhaustive Index comp- 
letes the volume. Inspite of the. somewhat un-uniform 
treatment of their respective topics by the different 
contributors to the volumoj the. chapters are all of high 
merit and usefulness. There can be no question that 
the volume will be found to be an invaluable guide 
the application of sound Methods of psychology, an- 
thropology and sociology to a study of the problems 
of complex societies and. not less so to those of rela- 
tively simple societies. We eagerly look forward to 
to the publication, by the Editors of this; volume of more 
specialised surveys which; they promise in the preface 
tO! attempt and issue. 


Th6 Native Tfibes of America. A copious Selec- 
tion. of passages for the Study of Social Anthropology 
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from the Manuscript Note-booh of Sir James G.. 
Frazer. Arranged aad Edited from the Mss. by 
Robert Angus Downie, (Percy Lund Hamphries,. 
1939). Pp. ix + 357. 35s, 

This is the fourth and last volume of 
Anthropologica containing selections from the select pas- 
sages from the first-band accounts of the Native races 
of the world which had been culled and garnered for 
years together in the manuscript note-books of that 
Doyen of Social Anthropology, Sir James G. Frazer, 
for his own use. The present volume contains extracts 
relating to the natives of America, arranged geogra- 
phically, beginning with the Exkimos of Greenland and 
of the northern extremities the American continent and 
passing southward through the various native tribes 
of North, Central, and South America. 

The learned Editor has added an English transla- 
lation of part of the long extract from Arriaga’s old 
Spanish book on the extirpation of idol-worship in 
Peru and besides arranging the contents of the volume 
geographically has added foot-notes, map, and a 
copious index. Sir James, Lady Frazer, and Mr. 
Downie and the publishers have laid all students of 
Social Anthropology under a deep debt of gratitude 
by publishing these very valuable volumes. 


Primitive Polynesian Economy. By Raymond 
Firth (George Routledge, 1939). Pp. xi-{-387. ISs, 
By his previous works Dr. Firth has given students 
of Social Anthropology a vivid insight into the life and 
culture of .the n^Mves of Tikopia, “ almost the only 
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remaining island in Polynesia where the ancient ways 
of life continue pratically unaffected by European in- 
fluence.” In the present volume he has endeavoured 
to apply by anthropological field methods the concepts 
of modern economic theory to the “ institutions of the 
primitive Tikopian community of agriculturists and 
fishermen, and the means by which the food problem is 
met by the Tikopians exhibit no trace of such artificial 
concepts as “primitive communism,” “individual search 
for food,” and the like, by which the economic beha- 
viour of primitive man has been sometimes inter- 
preted. Dr. Firth has, in this volume, sketched the 
forms of productive organization and the principles of 
exchange, distribution, and consumption which the 
Tikopians have evolved to solve their economic prob- 
lems, and the manner in which these are affected by 
kinship obligations, by the institutions of chieftainship, 
by magioo-religious beliefs and practices, and by their 
traditional systems of values. The chronological se- 
quence of their economic activities and the way in 
which these are fitted in with other important pur- 
suits, are also noted. The problems involving 
the provision of material goods and questions of 
human welfare do exist in primitive Tikopia as much 
as in civilized countries, and they are solved by the 
Tikopians by an organized and intelligent system of 
activity. The basic aspects of the Tikopia economy 
do correspond to the data of ordinary economic ana- 
lysis, and are covered by the same general propositions. 
The differences are quantitative rather than qualita- 
tive. 

" An important feature of the Tikopia system is the personali- 
zation of its economic relations, as contrasted with the impersonal 
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relations of participants in the economic field which is at least theo- 
retically true of our own (civilized) society. Secondly, the opera- 
tion of the profit-motive is conditioned by other psychological fac- 
tors concerning the social role of the accumulation and use of 
wealth. Thirdly, there is a code of reciprocity in economic tran- 
sactions, but this is but a part of a wider code which obtains for 
all types oi social relationship, which linguistically as well as prac- 
tically are brought into line with it, and receive much more overt 
and institutionalized expression than in our type of society” 
(p. 855). 

The book will no doubt form a valuable addition to 
the anthropologist’s Library. 


Religion in Primitive Society. By W. D. 
Wallis. (P. S. Crofts. New York, 1839). Pp. x-f 
388. 

In this volume all the more important aspects of pri- 
mitive Religion have been analysed and discussed with 
scientific thoroughness. Religion, as Dr. Wallis says, 
“ includes things, persons, times, places, and events 
which partake of the holy or sacred. Although the 
religious ideas of pre-literate cultures constitute the 
main theme of the book, passing references too are 
made to the early religious ideas of such ancient cul- 
tures as the Egyptian, Jewish, Hindu, Greek and 
Roman to show that the supernatural is a primary 
and fundamental element in religion, and emotional 
response to the extraordinary and the incomprehen- 
sible is primary in human nature and engendered and 
accorapained the animistic interpretations of primitive 
society. Thus, with reference to such primary ele- 
ments in Hindu religious ideas, (now surviving in the 
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papular mind and also more or les^ in the subconscious 
mind of the more enlightened), the author writes : — 

" For the Hiudu^ contact with the unknown contains an ele- 
ment of incalculable power and may bring unexpected good or un- 
foreseeable evil Hence all things, animate or inanimate, that 
first come into contact with men are surrounded with an atmos- 
phere of the mysterious and problematic. Their innate powers, 
paygun^ occasion apprehension, and measures are taken to ensure 
as far as possible that new contacts bring weal and not woe. 
Practically always the potentiality of the unknown, especially cri- 
tical at first ventures, demands protective measures against 
inherent potential evil consequences. In the unusual there is 
Sfahti^ or holiness, that is, Supernatural power, which averts the 
evil eye. Thus butter, milk and gram can be protected by an 
inverted measure ; a cock with comb reversed is not liable to 
the evil eye ; dolls hung upside dawn afibrd protection to the 
house and to butter and other comestibles. The evil S' ahti of 
the evil eye is attributed to many forms of the unusual.; 
hence reversal of the usual negatives these circumambient dan- 
gers.. /‘'The Vedas picture Agni as a god of fire and the Maruts 
as storm gods who make rocks tremble and devastate the forest. 
Ushas, the highborn dawn, shines upon men like a young 
wife, rousing every living being to go forth to his work. The 
Asvins, the Horsemen, first outriders of the dawn, are the first 
rays of sunrise, lords of lustre. The Solar Orb himself, Surya, 
the Wind, Vayu ; the Sunshine, or Friendly plant, Soma; and 
many other deities, are invoked in the Vedas, in all about thirty 
three gods, eleven in heaven, eleven on earth, and eleven in mid- 
air. In thdr totality they are concerned with practically every 
startlirigjphenQmenon*” 

Besides m , analysis of the nature of, religion, its 
payehologioal a&pacte, and its cults, practices a'nd in- 
j.uncfciaB€i5^8En(da topics as the status of women in reli- 
gious eults .and belief in the life after death in preli- 
hrate^fts well as hlstorie cultures, are aljso dealt within 
this iMteative vcduine. 
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History, and Archseology^ 

A Brief Survey of Human History, Vola. I and 
II. By Prof. S, R. Sharma, m.a. (Karnatak Publish- 
ing House, Bbmby, 1988) vol. I. Pp, xi+248 ; vol. II. 
Pp. vii-fPp. 249 — 433. Price Rs 2- 4 as. each volume. 

This admirable bird’s-eye view of the history of 
human civilisation and culture as a whole from its 
very beginnings down to present times should prove 
extremely useful helpful and interesting not only to 
our college undergraduate and High school students 
but aJso to the average general jreader. The learned 
author has exercised wise discretion in selecting the 
more significant and vital scenes in the stupendous 
panorama of human; history ranging from the moat 
primitive period to the most advanced, and laying em- 
phasis where it is justly due. Unlike most previous 
writers of similar outlines of World-history our author 
has not ignored or passed over with scant notice the 
significant contributions of Asia>. and particularly 
India and China, to the world’s civilizatba and culr 
ture. Out of the twenty-eight chapters, as many as 
seven namely, Ch. IT {Indus CiviNsationy, Oh. V the 
Heart of Asia)^ Ch. XII {Buddhist Asia), Ch. XIV 
the Govden Affe of HindU' culture)y Ch. ^CI'V {The 
Rise of Islam), Ch. XIX {The East in Medieval Times) 
Ch. XXVI {Awakening of the East), deal particularly 
with the history of Indian and Asiatic culture, 
feesLdes: references to the Orient, in a few other chap- 
ters, such as in Cb. XX(TAe Age of Exp&sion), Ch; 
XXIII (Pall of the Old Order), Ch. XXV {The Ex* 
pansion of Europe), Gh, XXVII (T7(.e World to-da/y). 
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In reviewing the “Past, present, and Suture’* 
(Cb. XXVIII) the author very rightly observes : — 

In comparing Europe and Asia^ with regarded to their res- 
pective contributions to world civilisation^ we had emphasised 
that, although we are accustomed to draw a contrast between 
them, ^ Marly the universally progi^essive creature^ is the one subject of 
uDorld History j There is no East and West here, ‘^nor border nor 
breed/ ^ Europe may be his workshop and Asia his dormitory for 
the time being; but time was when the reverse was the case.-- 
The bifurcation of the World into Europe and Asia is as unten- 
able as the old assignment of its two hemispheres between Spain 
and Portugal by Pope Alexander VI. This Kiplengian dichotomy 
of ^ East is East &c ought to give place to the truth that 

East plus West 

Is much' the best. 

Inspite of all its apparent conflicts and divisions this is the New 
Vision of Man that is striving for realisation in the World to-day 
The First Steps in civilisation taken by Africa and Asia led on to 
the marvellous creative activity of Europe. But now it appears 
that the Oriental ^ Conquest of Civilisation ’ has culminated in the 
Occidental ^Ordeal of Civilisation,' — to use the phraseology of 
Breasted and Robinson. However, there could be little doubt 
that the World to be must be the creation of a united elfort of 
Humanity as a whole; for Integration — not dis-integration—has 
been the dominant tendency of Universal History. From Palseo- 
lithic man to our times the World has become increasingly inter- 
dependent ; waves might break and rivers may run dry, but the 
ocean cannot be split into puddles.” (pp. 454)-455), 


Buried Empires. The Earliest Civilizations 
of the Middie East. By Patrick Carleton (Edward 
Arnold, 1939) pp. 290. 10s. 6d. 

This well gotup volume which is both history and 
and archffiology combined will form an easy non-tech* 
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tnical introduction, for the student and the general 
reader, into the chalcolothic civilizations of the 
Middle Bast — the plains and highlands stretching 
from the Euphrates to the Indus, although less atten- 
tion is paid to the Indus Valley civilization than those 
of Sumerian and other cultures further to the west. The 
book will further give the reader a fair insight into 
the methods used by field archaeologists and their 
mode of reconstructing ancient history by piecing to- 
gether the finds made as excavation proceeds. The 
discovery of the chalcolithic civilisation of the Indus 
valley with its “seven successive levels of occupation ” 
described in the three bulky volumes by Sir John 
Marshall {Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Valley Civilisa- 
tion) has been compressed into this volume by judicious 
selection, into 30 pages which, however, gives the 
general reader a fair idea of their importance and 
significance. More exhaustive and detailed account of 
the story of other early civilizations of the Middle 
East — pre-Sumerian, and Babylonian — up to the rise 
of Assyria, or roughly from 3000 to 700 B.C., — are 
given in this book in the light of intimate knowledge. 
Attention is also drawn to the inter-relations between 
these different cultures. The inferences drawn by the 
learned author from the various archceological finds 
would appear, on the whole, to be sound. In his use 
of the tern ‘ Dravidian ’ (p, 140) the author appears to 
have followed an older generation of writers (like 
Eisley) who employed that terra indiscriminately to 
the pre-Dravidian or ‘ proto- Australoid ’ aboriginal 
tribes of India who were generally (and are still 
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mostly) in a very low state of culture, as well as to- 
tbe racially different pre-Aryan Dravidian people of 
Southern India who had attained to a high level of 
contemporaneous material culture to all appearances 
much higher than that of the Indo-Aryans who pro- 
bably dislodged them from northern India, and pro- 
bably belonged to the same racial stock which formed 
the basis of the dominant population of the Indus- 
Valley in Chalcolithic times. Nor can it be definitely 
asserted, as our author does (pp. 139-140), that “ the 
hatred felt by the Aryans for the D^sas was the 
basis of that complex institution — the Indian Caste- 
System, (although it might have formed one of its 
possible factors). Such minor inaccuracies however, do 
not in any way detract from the undoubted high 
merits of the book. Among other inaccuracies may 
be mentioned the author’s mention of the supposed- 
practice of human sacrifice to tree-gods by the pre- 
Aryan Kihatas of ancient Sanskrit literature, and 
of the iconoclastic proclivities of the ancient Aryans,, 
and the god Shiva having had the goddess of small-pox 
as His principal wife. Inspite such minor inaccuracies, 
however, this most interesting volume is a very- 
valuable contribution to the study of the ancient- 
history of the Middle Bast, 


Miscellaneous. 

SArkarism : The Ideas and Ideals of Benoy 
Sarkar on Man and his Conquests. By S. K. Ghoshal 
(Chuckervertty Chatterji & Co,, Calcutta, 1939). 
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In this little book, the author seeks to analyse and 
and set forth the entire philosophy of life in its 
economic, cultural and social aspects as revealed in the 
writings of one of India’s most prolific and thoughtful 
and forceful writers. Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar of 
the Calcutta University, whose intellectual and philo- 
sophic interests range “from scientific achievements 
to the folklore of primitive men.” By apt quotations 
and from references to Sarkar’s writings the author 
shows how thoroughly Sarkar is a forceful exponent of 
creative individualism, of energism and activism. 
Prof. Ghoshal writes : “The dynamism oiideSiS o£ Shaktiyoga 
(energism), charaweti (march on), and digvijaya. (world-conquest) 
is one of the fundamental postulates of Sarkar’s thought.” (p. 6). 
“ In the advocacy of this doctrine of energism and activism, Sar- 
karism, on the one hand, finds a definite counterpart in the vital 
of Bergson and Vimpuldon vitah of Espians, and, on the other, it 
meets the doctrine of ‘ perpetual increment ’ of Benedotto Croce. 
Sarkar is an enemy of Lapouge’s doctrine of degeneration and 
decay. Progress and advancement, and not regression, is accord- 
ing to him the order of this universe. Progress is to him a social 
reality of human history*”He does not fall to see the depressions 
in the condition of man- ••Struggles, according to him, may not 
always lead from victory to victory, they may end in failure some- 
times, but this has not set a limit to the efforts of man.” (p. 8). 
"This is Sarkar’s doctrine of progress, a position which involves 
automatically the existence of evils, miseries and depressions of 
life as well as the eternal struggle of man to overpower them. It 
implies a spiritual condition of ‘ creative disequilibrium.” (p- lO). 

" Education ought to make man, as indicated in Sarkar’s creed, 
intellectually a ‘discoverer of truths’ and ‘a pioneer of learning,^ 
and morally ‘ an organizer of institutions and a leader of men 
<p. Il) and "Anthropological training is to be regarded as an 
indispensable item in the irreducible minimum of humanism, and 
so too are comparative psychology, economic history and the his- 
tory of the exact sciences and technical inventions. (l5-l6). 
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Mankind/’ says Sarkar, “ is in for a philosophical renaissance and 
a rearrangenient of world-forces. In order that India may keep 
pace with the changed circumstances it is time that she equip 
herself with the realistic logic of a new humanism and the creative 
methodology of a self-confident discipline. And with the object 
of assuring ourselves of this great prophylactic against anaemia 
in the moral plane, anthropology, comparative psychology, econo- 
mic history and the history of the exact sciences should be made 
compulsory at the B.A. stage and rendered as accessible as possible 
to all the M.A. students.” (p. l6). 

Sarkar’s views on other aspects of hutnan culture — 
sociological, political, economic, aesthetic, and reli- 
gious — are equally interesting, instructive and stimu- 
lating, and deserve the serious attention ana conside- 
ration of educated Indians. We invite the attention 
of the readers to this small book under review and 
particularly, to Sarkar’s valuable voluminous and 
thougt-provoking writings of which a list is appended 
to Prof, Ghoshal’s “ Sarkarism.” 

The Agrarian System in Ancient India,. By 
U. N. Ghoshal., (University of Calcutta, 1930). Pp. 
123. 

This boob contains four Readership Lectures deli- 
vered by the author to the students of the Calcutta 
University, The topics dealt with are : I. The Be- 
ginings of the System and its Development in the 
Literature of Law and Polity ; II & III & IV. A 
Historical Account of the System in Northern India 
(First Period and Second Period and Third Period) 
Y. Ownership of the Soil in Ancient India The 
Questions of Private or State Ownership. 

In the last chapter the author attempts to trace 
the development of ideas and institutions relating to 
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property in land in India from the early Vedic period 
down to the later seventeenth century when Nila- 
kantha in his Vymahdramayuhha discussed the 
sources of ownership in land. So far as it goes, the 
book gives a fair account of the lines of land-system 
in ancient India. 


Political Hand-book of the World. Parlia- 
ments, Parties and Press as of January, 1939. Edited, 
by Walter H. Mallony. (Harper, New York, 1939). 

This is, so far as we know, the first comprehensive 
periodical survey of the parliaments, parties, and 
press of the world. The need for such a comprehen- 
sive Political Hand-book as the necessary factual 
background for understanding political events has 
been long keenly felt by all public men and students 
of politicos. And the Council on Foreign Relations, 
Inc., NewYork are entitled to the best thanks of pub- 
licists and students of Politics and the educated pub- 
lic in general for supplying this long-felt want. The 
editor has performed his task with great care and abi- 
lity. 
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